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TH I  s  Edition  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  lefs  faulty  than  any  of  the 
former.  Several  inaccuracies  are  now 
removed,  unneceflary  words  and  ientences 
expunged,  a  few  erroneous  paflages  either 
cancelled  or  rectified,  and  fome  new-mo- 
delled in  the  ftyle,  which  before  feemed  too 
harihly  or  too  ftrongly  expreflfoL 

In  regard  to  the  reafonings  and  general 
principles  of  this  Efiay,  I  have  not  as  yet  (ten 
caufe  to  alter  my  opinion ;  though  I  have 
carefully  attended  to  what  has  been  urged 
againft  them  by  feveral  ingenious  authors. 
Some  objections  will  perhaps  be  found  ob- 
viated by  occafional  remarks  and  amend- 
ments interfperfed  in  this  Edition.  I  once 
intended  to  have  offered  a  more  compleat 
vindication,  and  had  actually  prepared  ma- 
terials for  it  ;  but,  finding  them  fwell  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  and  recolleding,  that  dis- 
putes of  this  nature,  when  once  begun,  are 
not  fbon  terminated,  and  are  apt  to  become 
lefs  uieful  as  they  grow  more  voluminous,  I 
was  eafily  prevailed  with  to  lay  afide  that 
defign,  at  leaft  till  Providence  fliould  be 
pleafed  to  grant  me  better  health.  Even 
then,  the  profecution  of  this  controverfy  may 
not  perhaps  be  thought  requifite.      lb   the 
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wife  a  Word  is  faid  to  be  enough.      If  the 
principles  of  this  Book  be  good,  they  need  no 
further  fupport ;   if  erroneous  or  bad,  they 
deferve  none.     All  I  fhall  add  at  prefent  on 
this  head,  is,  that  after  a  long  examination  of 
thefe  matters,  it  appears,  not  to  me  only,  but 
to  many  other  perfons  of  far  fuperior  under- 
Handing,   that  my  principles  are  founded  on 
right  reafbn,    and  on  that  way  of  thinking 
and  judging,    which  has  in  every  age  been 
mod  familiar  to  the  human  mind.      To  ad- 
vance paradoxes,!  or  to  be  an  innovator  in 
philofophy,  ,  was  never  my  defign.      I  hate 
paradoxes;  I  am  no  friend  to  innovation.     If 
I  cannot  reconcile  myfelf  to  fome  modern 
theories  of  the  understanding,  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  among  others,   becaufe  I  look  upon 
them  as  paradoxical,   and  inconfiftent  with 
thofe  dictates  of  Rationality,  which  feem  to 
me  to  be  as  old  and  as  extenfive  as  human 
nature.      It  is  poflible  I  may  have  thrown  a 
little  light  on  fome  points  relating  to  Moral 
Science ;  but  to  difcover  in  the  human  mind 
any  thing  which  was  never  difcovered  before, 
would  require  a  degree  of  fagacity  which  I 
am  certain  I  do  not  poflefs. 

A  complete  theory  of  evidence  is  not  to 
be  expelled  in  this  book.  The  attentive 
reader  will  fee  I  never  intended  one.  That 
is  a  very  copious  and  difficult  iubjeft ;  and 
I  have  not  profecuted  it  further  than  my  ar- 
gument feemed  to  require.  It  is  with  great 
pleafure  I  take  this  opportunity  to  declare, 

that 
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that  the  beft  Theory  of  Evidence  I  have  ever 
feen,  is  delivered  by  my  excellent  Frien4  Dr 
Campbell,  in  that  mod  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed performance,  The  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric. 
His  principles  and  mine,  though  they  differ 
fomewhat  in  the  arrangement,  (in  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  his  have  the  ad- 
vantage), will  not  be  found  to  differ  in  any 
thing  material. 

I  have  been  blamed  for  borrowing  fome 
hints,  without  acknowledgement,  from  Dr 
Price,  Dr  Ofwald,  and  Buffier.  I  beg  leave 
to  fay,  that  I  am  to  this  hour  totally  unac- 
quainted with  that  work  of  Dr  Price  which 
is  alluded  to ;  and  that,  when  1  publifhed  the 
firft  Edition  of  the  EJTay  on  Truth,  I  was  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Buf- 
fier and  Dr  Ofwald.  I  had  heard  indeed, 
that  the  French  Philofopher  ufed  the  term 
Common  Senfe  in  a  way  fimilar  to  that  in  which 
I  ufe  it ;  but  this  was  only  heaiiay ;  and  I 
have  fince  found,  that  though  between, his 
fundamental  opinions  and  mine  there  is  a 
(hiking  refemblance,  his  application  of  that 
term  is  not  entirely  the  fame.  I  fhould  not 
have  mentioned  this,  if  I  did  not  think,  that 
it  fupplies  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  com- 
mon principles. 

I  had  finifhed  all  thefe  papers  for  the  prefs, 
when  a  friend  at  London  fent  me  an  Adver- 
tifement,  which  had  juft  then  appeared  pre- 
fixed to  a  new  Edition  of  Mr  Hume's  E£- 
fays;  and  which,  in  juftice  to  that  Author, 
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I  {hall  here  infert,  fubjoining  a  few  remark* 
in  juftice  to  myfelf. 

Mod  of  the  principles  and  reafoninga 
contained  in  this  volume  were  publiflied 
in  a  work  in  three  volumes,    intitled,  A 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature  ■:    a  work,  which 
the  author  had  proje&ed   before  he   left 
college,  and  which  he  wrote  and  publifhed 
not  long  after.      But  not  finding  it  fuc«* - 
u  cefsful,  he  was  fenfible  of  his  error  in  go- 
ing to  the  prefs  too  early,    and  he  caft 
the  whole  aqew  in  the  following  pieces ; 
?'  where  fome  negligences  in  his  former  rea« 
foning,  and  more  in  the  expreflion,  are, 
he  hopes,  corrected.   %  Yet  feveral  writers, 
who  hayip  honoured  the  author's  philofo* 
phy  with  anfwers,  have  taken  care  to  di- 
rect all  their  batteries  againft  that  juvenile 
M  work,   which  the  author  never  acknow- 
,c  ledged;    and  have  affe&ed  to  triumph  in 
•'  any   advantages    which,    they  imagined, 
they  had  obtained  over  it :    a  practice  very 
contrary  to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair* 
dealing,  and  a  ftrong  inftance  of  thofe  po- 
lemical artifices,    which    a  bigotted  zeal 
thinks  itfelf  authorifed  to  employ.   Hence* 
forth  the  author  defires,  that  the  following 
pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  as  contain* 
*'  ing  his  philofophical  fentiments  and  prin-» 
«'  ciples ."    Thus  far  Mr  Hume. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  with  an  evil  piu> 
pofe,  that  any  of  thofe  who  attacked  this  au- 
thor's philofophy  dire&ed  their  batteries  a-p 
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gainft  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature.    In  re- 
gard to  myfelf,  the  cafe  was  briefly  this. 

Ever  fince  I  began  to  attend  to  matters  of 
this  kind,  I  had  heard  Mr  Hume's  philofophy 
mentioned  as  a  fyftem  very  unfriendly  to  re- 
ligion both  revealed  and  natural,  as  well  as 
to  fcience ;  and  its  author  ipoken  of  as  a 
teacher  of  fceptical  and  atheiftical  do&rines, 
and  withal  as  a  mod  acute  and  ingenious 
writen  I  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  ar- 
guments, and  his  influence  as  a  great  litera- 
ry character,  had  done  harm,  by  fubverting 
or  weakening  the  good  principles  of  Tome, 
and  countenancing  the  licentious  opinions  of 
others*  Being  honoured  with  the  care  of  a 
part  of  the  Britifh  youth ;  and  considering 
it  as  my  indifpenfable  duty  (from  which  I 
truft  I  fhall  never  deviate)  to  guard  their 
minds  againft  impiety  and  error,  1  endea- 
voured, among  other  ftudies  that  belonged 
to  toy  office,  to  form  a  right  eftimate  of  Mr 
Hume's  philofophy,  fo  as  not  only  to  under- 
stand his  peculiar  tenets,  but  alfo  to  perceive 
their  conneSiion  and  conferences. 

In  forming  this  eftimate,  I  thought  it  at 
once  the  fureft  and  the  faireft  method  to  be- 
gin with  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  ,  which 
was  allowed,  and  is  well  known  to  be,  the 
ground- work  of  the  whole ;  and  in  which 
fome  of  the  principles  and  reafonings  arc 
more  fully  profecuted,  and  their  conne&ioa 
and  confequences  more  clearly  feen  by  an 
ftteotive  reader,  (not^vithftanding  fome  in- 
feriority 
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feriority  ia  point  of  ftyle),  than  in  thofe 
more  elegant  republications  of  the  fyftem, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  Ejfays. 
Every  found  argument  that  may  have  been 
urged  againft  the  paradoxes  of  the  Trcatife3 
particularly  againft  its  firft  principles,  does, 
in  my  opinion,  tend  to  difcredit  the  fyftem ; 
as  every  fuccefsful  attempt  to  weaken  the 
foundation  of  a  building  does  in  effed:  pro- 
mote the  downfal  of  the  fuperftrudure.  Pa- 
radoxes there  are  in  the  Treatife^  which  are 
not  in  the  Effays ;  and,  in  like  manner,  there 
are  licentious  do&rines  in  thefe,  which  are 
not  in  the  other  :  and  therefore  I  have  not 
dire&ed  all  my  batteries  againft  the  firft. 
And  if  the  plan  I  had  in  view  when  I  pu- 
blifhed  this  book,  had  been  completed,  the 
reader  would  have  feen,  that,  though  I  be* 
gan  with  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature^  it 
was  never  my  intention  to  end  with  it.  In 
fadl,  the  Eflay  on  Truth  is  only  one  part  of 
what  I  had  projected.  Another  part  was 
then  in  (b  great  forwardnefs,  that  I  thought 
its  publication  not  very  remote,  and  had  even 
made  propofals  to  a  bookfeller  concerning  it : 
though  aftei*wards,  on  enlarging  the  plan,  I 
found  I  had  not  taken  fo  wide  a  view  of  the 
fubjedl  as  would  be  neceffary.  In  that  part, 
my  meaning  was,  to  have  applied  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  this  Book  to  the  illustration  of  cer*- 
tain  truths  of  morality  aijd  religion,  to  which, 
the  reafonings  of  Helvetius,  of  Mr  Hume  in 
his  EJfaysr  and  of  fome  other  modern  philos- 
ophers, 
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fbphers,  feemed  unfavourable.  That  work, 
however,  I  have  been  obliged,  on  account  of 
my  health,  to  lay  afide ;  and  whether  I  fhall 
ever  be  in  a  condition  to  refume  it,  is  at  pre- 
fent  very  uncertain. 

For  thefe  eighteen  years  pad,  (and  before 
that  period  1  knew  nothing  of  this  author's 
writings),  I  have  always  heard  the  Treatife  of 
Human  Nature  fpoken  of  as  the  work  of  Mr 
Hume.      Till  after  publifhing  the  Eflay  on 
Truth,  I  knew  not  that  it  had  ever  been  faid, 
or  infinuated,  or  even  fufpedted,  that  he  ei- 
ther did  not  acknowledge  that  Treatife,  or 
wifhed .  it  to  be  confidered  as  a  work  which 
he  did  not  acknowledge.     On  the  contrary, 
from  his  reprinting  fo  often,  in  EJfays  that 
bore  his  name,    mod  of  the  principles   and 
reafonings  contained  in  it ;  and  never,  fo  far 
as  I  had  heard,   difavowing  any  part  of  it ; 
I  could  not  but  think,  that  he  fet  a  very  high 
value  upon  it.      By  the  literary  people  with 
whom  I  was   then  acquainted   it  had  been 
much  read ;  and  by  many  people  it  was  much 
admired.     And,  in  general,  it  was  confidered 
as  the  author's  chief  work  in  philofophy,  and 
as  one  of  the  moft  curious  fyftems  of  human 
nature  that  had   ever  appeared.     Thofe  who 
favoured    his  principles  fpoke  of  it    as  an 
unanfwer^ble  performance.      And  whatever 
its  fuccefs  might  have  been  as  an  article  of 
fale,    (a  circumftance  which  I  did  not  think 
it  material   to  inquire  into),   I  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  as  a  (yftem  of  licentious  doc- 
trine 
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trine  it  had  been  but  too  fuccefsful\  and  that 
to  the  author's  reputation  as  a  philofdpherj 
and  to  his  influence  as  a  promoter  of  infideli- 
ty ,  it  had  contributed  not  a  little. 

Our  author  certainly  merits  praife,  for 
thus  publicly  difowning,  though  late,  his 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature ;  though  I  am  fbny 
to  obferve,  from  the  tenor  of  his  declaration, 
that  he  {till  feems  inclined  to  adhere  to  "  moft 
"  of  the  reafonings  and  principles  contained 
"  in  that  Treatife."  But  if  he  has  now  at 
laft  renounced  any  one  of  his  errors,  I  con- 
gratulate him  upon  it  with  all  my  heart. 
He  has  many  good  as  well  as  great  qualities ; 
and  1  rejoice  in  the  hope,  that  he  may  yet  be 
prevailed  on  to  relinquifh  totally  a  fyftem, 
which  I  ihould  think  would  be  as  uncom** 
fortable  to  him,  as  it  is  uniatisfadory  to  o- 
thers.  In  confequence  of  his  Advertifement, 
I  thought  it  right  to  mitigate  in  this  Edition 
fome  of  the  cenfures  that  more  efpecialiy  re- 
fer to  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  :  but  as 
that  Treatife  is  flill  extant,  and  will  probably 
be  read  as  long  at  leaft  as  any  thing  I  write, 
I  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  reafbning  or  in  the  plan 
of  this  performance. 

April  30.   1 776*  • 
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TO  thofe  Who  ldve  learning  and  mail* 
kind,  and  who  are  more  ambitious 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  men; 
than  as  difputants,  it  is  matter  of 
humiliation  and  regret,  that  names  and 
things  have  fb  oft  been  miftaken  for  each  o* 
ther ;  that  fo  much  of  the  philofopher's  time 
muft  be  employed  in  afcertaining  the  figni- 
ficatdon  of  words ;  and  that  fo  many  doc-* 
trines,  of  high  renown,  and  of  ancient  date* 
when  traced  to  their  firft  principles,  have 
been  found  to  arife  from  verbal  ambiguity. 
If  I  have  any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart, 
or  of  the  fubjett  I  intend  to  examine,  I  may 
venture  to  aflure  the  reader,  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  defign  of  this  book,  to  encourage  ver- 
bal difputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
fincere  purpofe  to  avoid,  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  check  it ;  convinced 
as  1  am,  that  it  never  can  do  any  good,  and 
that  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  much  evil, 
both  in  philofbphy  and  in  common  life. 
And  I  hope  I  have  a  fairer  chance  to  efcape 
it,  than  fbme  who  have  gone  before  me  in 
this  part  of  fcience.  1  aim  at  no  paradoxes ; 
my  prejudices  (if  certain  inftin&ive  fugge- 
ftions  of  the  under  (landing  may  be  fo  called) 
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are  all  in  favour  of  truth,  virtue, .  and  Chn- 
ftianity ;  and  I  have  no  principles  to  fup- 
port,  but  fuch  as  feem  to  me  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  judgement  of  the  rational  part 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Some  readers  may  think,  that  there  is  but 
little  merit  in  this  declaration ;  it  being  as 
much  for  my  own  credit,  as  for  the  intereft 
of  mankind,  that  I  guard  againft  a  pra&ice, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  always  unpro- 
fitable, and  generally  pernicious.  A  verbal 
difputant !  what  claim  can  he  have  to  the 
title  of  Philofopher  !  what  has  he  to  do  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  with  the  obfervation  of 
fa&s,  with  life  and  manners  !  Let  him  not 
intrude  upon  the  company  of  meii  of  fcience ; 
but  repofe,  with  his  brethren  Aquinas  and 
Suares,  in  the  corner  of  fome  Gothic  cloifter, 
dark  as  his  understanding,  and  cold  as  his 
heart.  Men  are  now  become  too  wife  to  be 
amufed  with  words,  and  too  frni-minded  to 
be  confuted  with  quibbles.  — *  Many  of  my 
contemporaries  would  join  in  this  apo- 
ftrophe,  who  yet  are  themfelves  the  dupes 
of  the  mod  egregious  dealers  in  logomachy 
that  ever  perverted  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 
In  fa&,  from  fome  inftances  that  have  oc- 
curred jlo  my  own  obfervation,  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  verbal  controverfy  has 
not  always,  even  in  this  age,  been  accounted 
a  contemptible  thing  :  and  the  reader,  when 
he  comes  to  be  better  acquainted  with  my 
ientiments,  will  perhaps  think  the  foregoing 
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declaration  more  difinterefted  than  at  firft 
fight  it  may  appear. 

They  who  form  opinions  concerning  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  times,  may  be 
divided  into  three  claffes.  Some  will  tell  us, 
that  the  prefent  age  tranfeends  all  that  have 
gone  before  it,  in  politenefs,  learning,  and 
good  fenfe ;  will  thank  Providence  (or  their 
ftars)  that  their  lot  of  life  has  been  caft  in 
fo  glorious  a  period ;  and  wonder  how  men 
could  fupport  exiftence  amidft  the  ignorance 
and  barbarifin  of  former  days.  By  others 
we  are  accounted  a  generation  of  triflers  and 
profligates ;  fciolifts  in  learning,  hypocrites 
in  virtue,  and  formalifts  in  good-breeding  % 
wife  only  when  we  follow  the  ancients,  and 
foolifh  whenever  we  deviate  from  them. 
Sentiments  fo  violent  are  generally  wrong  \ 
and  therefore  I  am  difpofed  to  adopt  the  no- 
tions of  thofe  who  may  be  considered  as 
forming  an  intermediate  clafs ;  who,  though 
not  blind  to  the  follies,  are  yet  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  virtues,  both  of  paft  ages, 
and  of  the  prefent.  And  furely,  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  man,  there  is  fomething  to 
praife,  as  well  as  fomething  to  blame,      vu? 

When  I  furvey  the  philofophy  of  the  pre- 
fent age,  I  find  much  matter  of  applaufe  and 
admiration.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philofo- 
phy, and  Natural  Hiftory,  in  all  their 
branches,  have  rifen  to  a  pitch  of  perfedlion, 
that  does  fignal  honour  to  human  capacity, 
and  far  furpafles  what  the   mod  fanguine 
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projectors  of  former  times  had  any  reaibh 
to  look  for :  and  the  paths  to  further  im-r 
{xrovement  in  thofe  fciences  are  fb  clearly- 
marked  out,  that  nothing  but  honefty  and 
attention  feems  requifite  to  enfure  the  iuo 
cefs  of  future  adventurers.  Moral  Philofophy 
and  Logic  have  not  been  fo  fortunate.  Yet* 
even  here,  we  have  happily  got  rid  of  much 
pedantry  and  jargon ;  our  fyftems  have  more 
the  appearance  of  liberal  fentiments,  good 
tafte,  and  correct  compofition,  than  thofe  of 
the  ffrhoolmen ;  wedifclaim  (at  leaft  in  words) 
all  attachment  to  hypothecs  and  party  ;  pro* 
fefs  to  ftudy  men  and  things,  as  well  as 
books  and  words ;  and  affert,  with  the  ut~* 
moil  vehemence  of  proteftation,  r  pur  love  of 
truth,  of  candour,  and  of  found  philofophy. 
But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  appearances. 
Neither  Moral  Philofophy,  nor  the  kindred 
fciences  of  Logic  and  Critkifm,  are  at  pre-» 
fent  upon  the  mod  defirable  footing.  The 
rage  of  paradox  and  fyftem  has  transformed 
thefe,  which  of  all  fciences  ought  to  be  the 
limpleft  and  the  cleared,  into  a  mafs  of  con-* 
fufion,  darkriefs,  and  abfurdity.  One  kind 
of  jargon  is  laid  afide ;  but  another  has  beeq 
adopted,  more  faihionable  indeed,  but'  not 
lefs  frivolous.  Hypothefis,  though  verbally 
difclaimed,  is  really  adhered  to  with  as  much 
obftinacy  as  ever.  Words  have  been  defi- 
ned ;  but  their  meaning  dill  remains  indefi- 
nite. Appeals  have  been  made  to  experi- 
ence ;    but  with  fuch  mifreprefentation   of 
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plainly  {how  the  authors  to  have  been  more  //« s  < 
concerned  for  their  theory,  than  for  the  truth.*  > 
All  fqiences,  and  efpecially  Moral  Philofophy, 
ought  to  regulate  human  practice :  pra&ice 
is  regulated  by  principles,  and  all  principles 
fuppofe  conviction :  yet  the  aim  of  fame  of 
our  celebrated  moral  fyftems  is,  to  diveft  the 
mind  of  every  principle,  and  of  all  convic- 
tion ;  and,  confequently,  to  difqualify  man 
for  adion,  and  to  render  him  ufelefs,  and 
wretched.  In  a  word,  Scepticism  is  now 
the  profeffion  of  our  fofbionable  inquirers 
into  human  nature ;  a  fccpticifm  that  is.  not 
confined  to  points  of  mere  {peculation,  bu^ 
has  been  extended  to  practical  truths  of  the 
higheft  importai^qe,  even  to  thoie  of  morality 
and  religion. 

I  {aid,  that  my  prejudices  are  all  in  fa«* 
vour  of  truth  and  virtue.  To  avow  any  fort 
of  prejudice,  may  perhaps  ftartle  fome  read- 
ers. If  it  ihould,  I  muft  here  intreat  all  fuch 
to  paufe  a  moment,  and  afk  of  their  own 
hearts  thefe  fimple  queftions.  —  Are  virtue  " 
and  truth  ufeful  to  mankind  ?  Are  they 
matters  of  indifference  ?  Or  are  they  perni- 
cious ?  < —  If  any  ;one  finds  himfelf  difpofed  to 
think  them  pernicious,  or  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence, I  would  advife  him  to  lay  my  book  a- 
ficle ;  for  it  does  not  contain  one  fentiment  in 
which  he  can  be  interested ;  nor  one  ex- 
preffion  with  which  he  can  be  pleafed.  But 
he  who  believes  that  virtue  and  truth  are  of 
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the  higheft  importance,  that  in  them  is  laid 
the  foundation  of  human  happinefs,  and  that 
.  :\  them  depends  the  very  exiftence  of  human 
lociety,  and  of  human  creatures, — that  per- 
ion  and  I  are  of  the  fame  mind  ;  I  have  no 
prejudices  that  hq  would  wifh  me  not  to 
have :  he  may  proceed ;  and  I  hope  he  will 
proceed  with  pleafure,  and  encourage,  by 
his  approbation,  this  honeft  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate truth  and  virtue ;  and  tQ  overturn 
that  pretended  philofbphy,  which  fuppofes, 
or  which  may  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  every  dic- 
tate of  confcience,  every  impulfe  of  under- 
ftanding,  and  every  information  of  fenfe, 
queftionable  and  doubtful. 

This  fceptical  philofophy  (as  it  is  called) 
feems  to  me  to  be  dangerous,  not  becaufe  it 
is  ingenious,  but  becaufe  it  is  fubtle  and 
obfcure.  Were  it  rightly  underftood,  no 
confutation  would  be  neceflary ;  for  it  does, 
in  fadt,  confute  itfelf,  as  I  hope  to  demon-* 
ftrateft  But  many,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
have  read  it,  and  admitted  its  tenets,  who 
do  not  underftand  the  grounds  of  them ;  and 
many  more,  fwayed  by  the  fafhion  of  the 
times,  have  greedily  adopted  its  conclufions, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  premifes,  or 
any  concern  about  them.  An  attempt  there- 
fore to  expofe  this  pretended  philofophy  to 
public  view,  in  its  proper  colours,  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  cenfured  as  impertinent  by  any 
whofe  opinion  I  value  :  if  it  fhould,  I  fhall  be 
fatisfied  with  the  approbation  of  my  own  con- 
%  fcience, 
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fcience,  which  will  never  reproach  me  fordo* 
tending  to  do  good. 

I  am  forry,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  in- 
quiry, it  will  not  always  be  in  my  power  to 
fpeak  of  fome  celebrated  names  with  that 
deference,  to  which  fuperior  talents,  and  iu« 
perior  virtue,  are  always  intitled.  Every  * 
friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  every 
lover  of  mankind,  every  admirer  of  fincerity 
and  fimple  manners,  every  heart  that  warms 
at  the  recolle&ion  of  diftmguiftied  virtue, 
muft  confider  Locke  as  one  of  (he  mod  a* 
miable,  and  mod  illuftrious  men,  that  ever 
pur  nation  produced.  Such  he  ia,  fuch  he 
ever  will  be,    in  my  eftimation.     The  parts  < 

of  his  philofophy  to  which  truth  obliges  me  \ 

to  objed,  are  but  few,  and,  compared  with 
the  extent  and  importance  of  his  other  wri- 
tings, extremely  inconfiderable,  I  object  to 
them,  becaufe  I  think  them  erroneous  and 
dangerous ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  their 
author,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  the  inferences 
that  have  been  drawn  from  them,  would  * 
have  been  the  firft  to  declare  them  abfurd, 
and  would  have  expunged  them  from  his. 
works  with  indignation.  —  Berkeley  was 
equally  amiable  in  hie  life,  and  equally  a 
friend  to  truth  and  virtue.  In  elegance  of  * 
compofitioa  he  was  perhaps  fuperior.  I  ad- 
mire his  virtues  ;  I  can  never  fufficiently  ap- 
plaud his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  religion  :  but 
fome  of  his  reafonings  on  the  fubjedk  of  hu- 
man nature  I  cannot  admit,  without  renoun- 
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cing  my  claim  to   rationality. — There  is  a 
writer  now  alive,  of  whofe  philofophy  I  have 
much  to  fay.     By  his  philofophy,  I  mean  the 
ffentiments  he  has  publifhed  in  a  book  called, 
A  Treatife  of  Human  Nature »,  in  three  volumes* 
printed  in  the  year  1 739 ;  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  which  he  has  fince  republifhed  a- 
gain  and   again,    under  the  title  of,  EJfay* 
Moral  and  Political,  &c.     Of  his  other  works 
I  fay  nothing ;  nor  have  I  at  prefent  any  con- 
cern with  them.    Virgil  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  bad  profe- writer ;    Cicero  was  certainly  a 
bad  poet :    and  this  author,  though  his  phi- 
lofophy of  human  nature  be  in  many  things 
exceedingly  reprehenfible,  may  yet  be  a  pro- 
found politician,  and  a  learned,  elegant,  and 
accurate  hiftorian.     His  high  merit  in  thefe 
characters  is  indeed  generally  allowed  :    and 
if  my  fuffrage  could  add  any  thing  to  thq 
luftre  of  his  reputation,    I  fhould  here,  with 
great   fincerity  and    pleafure,  join  my  voice 
to  that  of  the  public,  and  make  fuch  an  en- 
comium on  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land as  would  not  offend  any  of  his  rational 
admirers.     But  why  is  this  author's  chara&er 
fo  replete  with  inconfiftency !  why  fhould  his 
principles  and  his  talents  extort  at  once  our 
efteem  and  deteftation,  our  applaufe  and  con- 
tempt !     That  he,  whofe  manners  in  private 
life  are  faid  to  be  fo  agreeable,  fhould  yet,  in 
the  public  capacity  of  an  author,  have  giveo 
fo  much  caufe  of  juft  offence  to  all  the  friends 
of  virtue  and  mankind,  is  to  me  matter  of 
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feftonifhrnent  and  forrow,  as  well  as  of  in*- 
dignation.  That  he,  who  fucceeds  fo  well  in 
defcribing  the  fates  of  nations,  fhould  yet 
have  failed  fo  egregioufly  in  explaining  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  is  one  of  thofe  in- 
congruities in  human  genius,  for  which  per- 
haps philofophy  will  never  be  able  fully  to 
account.  That  he,  who  has  fo  impartially 
ftated  the  oppofite  pleas  and  principles  of  our 
political  fadions,  fhould  yet  have  adopted 
the  moil  illiberal  prejudices  againft  natural 
and  revealed  religion  :  that  he,  who  on  ma- 
ny occafions  has  difplayed  a  profound  eru- 
dition, fhould  fometimes,  when  intoxicated 
with  a  favourite  theory,  have  fuffered  affir- 
mations to  efcape  him,  which  men  of  no 
great  learning  might  perceive  to  be  ill  found- 
ed :  and,  finally,  that  a  moral  philofopher, 
who  feems  to  have  exerted  his  utmoft  inge- 
nuity in  fearching  after  paradoxes,  fhould  yet 
happen  to  light  on  none  but  fuch  as  are  on 
the  fide  of  licentioufnefs  and  fcepticifm  :  — 
thefe  are  inconfiftencies  equally  inexplicable* 
And  yet,  that  this  author  is  chargeable  with 
all  thefe  inconfiftencies,  will  not,  I  think,  be 
denied  by  any  perfon  of  fenfe  and  candour, 
who  has  read  his  writings  with  attention.* 
His  philofophy  has  done  great  harm.  Itsr 
admirers,  I  know,  are  numerous ;  but.  I  have  ■ 
not  as  yet  met  with  one  perfon,  who  both 
admired  and  underftood  it.  We,  are  prone 
to  believe  what  we  wifh  to  be  true  ;  and 
mod  of  this  author's  philofophical  tenets  are 
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fo  well  adapted  te  what  I  fear  I  may  call  tH*f 
fafhionable  notions  of  the  times,  mat  thofe 
who  are  ambitious  to  conform  to  the  latter, 
will  hardly  be  difpofed  to  examine  fcrupu- 
loufly  the  evidence  of  the  former.  — *  Having 
made  this  declaration,  which  I  do  in  the  fpi- 
rit  of  an  honeft  man,  I  muft  take  the  liber- 
ty to  treat  this  author  with  that  plainnefs, 
which  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  interefts 
of  fbciety,  feem  to  me  to  require.  The  fame 
candour  that  prompts  me  to  praife,  will  alfb 
oblige  me  to  blame.  The  inconfiftency  is 
not  in  me,  but  in  him.  Had  I  done  but 
half  as  much  as  he,  in  labouring  to  fubvert 
principles  which  ought  ever  to  be  held  fa- 
cred,  I  know  not .  whether  the  friends  of 
truth  would  have  granted  me  any  indul- 
gence ;    I  am  fure  they  ought  not. 

If  it  fhall  be  acknowledged  by  the  candkf 
and  intelligent  reader,  that  I  have  in  this 
book  contributed  fomething  to  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  old  truths,  I  fhall  not  be  much  of- 
fended, though  others  fhould  pretend  to  dis- 
cover, that  I  have  advanced  nothing  new;. 
Indeed  I  would  not  wifh  to  fay  any  thing  on 
thefe  fubje&s,  that  has  not  often  occurred  tx> 
the  rational  part  of  mankind.  In  Logic  and 
Ethics,  we  may  have  new  treatifes,  and  new 
theories ;  but  we  are  not  now  to  expedfc  new 
difcoveries.  The  principles  of  moral  duty 
have  long  been  underftood  in  thefe  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  world  ;  and  mankind,  ii* 
the  time  that  is  pad,   have  had  more  truth 
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tinder  their  confideration,  than  they  will  pro^ 
bably  have  in  the  time  to  come.  Yet  he  who 
makes  thefe  fciences  the  ftudy  of  his  life,  may 
perhaps  colleft  particulars  concerning  their 
evidence,  which,  though  known  to  a  few,  are 
unknown  to  many ;  may  fet  Ibrne  principles 
in  a  more  (hiking  light  than  that  in  which 
they  have  been  formerly  viewed ;  may  devife 
methods  of  confuting  new  errors,  and  expo- 
fing  new  paradoxes ;  and  may  hit  upon  a 
more  popular  way  of  difplaying  what  has  hi- 
therto been  exhibited  in  too  dark  and  myfte- 
lious  a  form. 

It  is  commonly  allowed,  that  the  fcience 
of  human  nature  is  of  all  human  fciences  the 
mod  curious  and  important.  To  know  our*- 
felves,  is  a  precept  which  the  wife  in  all  ages 
have  recommended,  and  which  is  enjoined 
by  the  authority  of  revelation  itfelf.  Can 
any  thing  be  of  more  confequence  to  man, 
than  to  know  what  is  his  duty,  and  how  he 
may  arrive  at  happinefs  ?  It  is  from  the  ex- 
amination of  his  own  heart,  that' he  receives 
the  firft  intimations  of  the  one,  and  the  only 
furc  criterion  of  the  other. — What  can  be 
more  ufeful,  more  delightful,  and  more  fub- 
lime,  than  to  contemplate  the  Deity  ?  It  is 
in  the  works  of  nature,  particularly  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  human  foul,  that  we  dis- 
cern the  firft  and  moft  confpicuous  traces  of 
the  Almighty;  for  without  fome  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  our  own  moral  nature,  we 
could  not  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  His. 

—  Deftitute 
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.■ — Deftitute  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  and 
a  future  retribution,  how  contemptible,  how 
miferable  is  man  !  And  yet,  did  not  our  mo- 
ral feelings,  in  concert  with  what  reafon  dis- 
covers of  the  Deity,  evidence  the  probability 
of  a  future  (late,  and  that  it  is  neceflary  to 
the  full  vindication  of  the  divine  government* 
we  ihould  be  much  lefs  qualified,  than  we 
now  are,  to  judge  rationally  of  that  revela- 
tion, by  which  life  and  immortality  have 
been  brought  to  light. 

How  then  is  this  fcience  to  be  learned  ? 
In  what  manner  are  we  to  ftudy  human  na- 
ture ?  Doubtlefs  by  examining  our  own 
hearts  and  feelings,  and  by  attending  to  the 
conduct  of  other  men.  But  are  not  the  wri- 
tings of  philofophers  ufeful  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  this  fcience  ?  Moft  certainly  they 
are :  for  whatever  improves  the  fagacity  of 
judgement,  the  fenfibility  of  moral  percep- 
tion, or  the  delicacy  of  tafte  ;  whatever  ren- 
ders our  knowledge  of  moral  and  intellectual 
fads  more  extenfive  ;  whatever  imprefles  our 
minds  with  more  enlarged  and  more  power- 
ful ientiments  of  duty,  with  more  affedting 
views  of  God  and  Providence,  and  with, 
greater  energy  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  ;  —  every  thing  of  this  fort 
either  makes  us  more  thoroughly  acquainted, 
or  prepares  us  for  becoming  more  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  our  own  nature,  and  with 
that  of  other  beings,  and  with  the  relations 
they  and  we  bear  to  one  another.     But  I  fear 

we 
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we  fhall  not  be  able  to  improve  ourfelves  ia 
any  one  of  thefe  refpe&s,  by  reading  the  mo- 
dern fyftems  of  fcepticifm.  What  account 
then  are  we  to  makfe  of  thofe  fyftems  and 
their  authors  ?  The  following  eflay  is  partly 
defigned  as  an  anfwer  to  this  queftioq.  But 
it  has  a  further  view :  which  is,  to  exa- 
mine  the  foundations  of  this  fcepticifm,  and 
lee  whether  thefe  be  confident  with  what  all 
mankind  acknowledge  to  be  the  foundations 
of  truth ;  to  inquire,  whether  the  cultivation 
of  fcepticifm  be  falutary  or  pernicious  to  fci- 
ence  and  mankind  ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
be  poffible  to  devife  certain  criteria^  by  which 
the  abfurdity  of  its  conclufions  may  be  de- 
tected, even  by  thofe  who  may  not  have  lei-» 
fure,  or  fubtlety,  or  metaphyfical  knowledge, 
fufficieht  to  qualify  them  for  a  logical  confu- 
tation of  all  its  premifes.  If  it  be  confefled, 
that  the  prefent  age  has  fome  tendency  to  li-* 
centioufnefs,  both  in  principle  and  practice, 
and  that  the  works  of  fceptical  writers  have 
fome  tendency  to  favour  that  licentioufhefsj 
it  will  alfo  be  confeffed,  that  this  defign  is  nei- 
ther abfurd  nor  unfeafonable. 

A  celebrated  writer  *  on  human  nature  has 
obferved,  that  "  if  truth  be  at  all  within  the 
*'  reach  of  human  capacity,  it  is  certain  it 
u  muft  lie  very  deep  and  abftrufe :"  and  a 
little  after  he  adds,  "  that  he  would  efteem 
* c  it  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  the  philo- 

*  Xfcatifi?  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  4. 
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fophy  he  is  going  to  unfold,  were  it  fo  very 
eafy  and  obvious,"  I  am  fo  far  from  adopt- 
ing this  opinion,  that  I  declare,  in  regard  to 
the  few  things  I  have  to  iky  on  human  nature^ 
that  I  fhould  efteem.it  a  very  ftrong  prefump- 
tion  againft  them,  if  they  were  not  eafy  and 
obvious.  Phyfical  and  mathematical  truths 
are  often  abftrufe ;  but  fa£is  and  experiments 
relating  to  the  human  mind,  when  exprefled 
in  proper  words,  ought  to  be  obvious  to  all. 
I  find  that  thofe  poets,  hiftorians,  and  no-» 
velifts,  who  have  given  the  mod  lively  dif- 
plays  of  human  nature,  and  who  abound 
moil  in  fentiments  eafily  comprehended,  and 
readily  admitted  as  true,  are  the  moft  enter- 
taining, as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful.  How 
then  fliould  the  philofophy  of  the  hqmafi. 
mind  be  fo  difficult  I  Indeed,  if  it  be  an  au- 
thor's determinate  purpofe  to  advance  para* 
doxes,  fome  of  Which  are  incredible,  and  oi 
thers  beyond  comprehenfion  ;  if  he  be  will- 
ing to  avail  himfelf  all  he  can  of  the  natural 
ambiguity  of  language  in  fupporting  thofe 
paradoxes j  or  if  he  enter  upon  inquiries  too 
refined  for  human  underftanding ;  he  mud 
often  be  obfcure,  and  often  unintelligible. 
But  my  views  are  very  different,  I  intend 
only  to  fuggeft  fome  hints  for  guarding  the 
mind  againft  error ;  and  thefe,  I  hope,  will 
be  found  to  be  deduced  from  principles  which 
every  man  of  common  capacity  may  examine 
by  his  daily  experience. 

It  is  true,  that  feveral  fubje&s  of  intricate 
I  fpeculatioa 


ff^culatidn  are  treated  of  ill  this  book.  But 
I  have  endeavoured,  by  coriftant  appeals  to 
fadt  and  experience,  by  illuftratioiis  and  ex- 
amples the  mod  familiar  I  could  think  of, 
and  by  a  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  exprefr 
fion  which  fometimes  may  appear  too  much 
fcfFetted,  to  treat  of  them  in  a  way,  that  f 
hope  cannot  fail  to  render  them  intelligible, 
fcven  to  thofe  who  are  not  much  cotiverfan* 
in  ftudies  of  this  kirtd.  Truth,  like  virtue* 
to  be  loved^  needs  only  to  be  feed.  My  prin- 
ciples require  no  difguife ;  on  the  contrary* 
they  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  be  mod  eafily  ad- 
mitted by  jhofc  who  bed  underftand  them. 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  fceptical  fyftem 
Would  never  have  made  fuch  an  alarrtring 
progrefs,  if  it  had  been  well  uftderftood. 
The  ambiguity  tif  its  language,  and  the  in- 
tricacy and  length  of  fome  of  its  fundamen- 
tal inveftigations,  have  unhappily  been  too* 
fuccefsful  in  producing  that  confufion  of 
thought,  ^nd  indiftin&nefs  of  apprehenfion, 
in  the  minds  both  of  authors  and  readers,' 
which  are  fo  favourable  to  error  and  fophi- 
ftry. 

Few;  men  have  ever  engaged  in  cctatrover- 
fy,  religious,  political,  or  philofophical,  with- 
out being  in  fome  degree  chargeable  with 
mifconception  of  the  adverfary's  meaning* 
That  I  have  never  erred  in  this  way,  I  dare 
not  affirm.  But  1  am  confcious  of  having 
done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  guard  a- 
gainft  it.     The  greater  part  of  theie  papers 

Vol.  h  C  have 
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have  lain  by  me  for  feveral  years.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  perufed  by  fome  of  the 
acuteft  philosophers  of  the  age,  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  call  my  friends,  and  to  whole 
advice  and  affiftance,  on  this,  as  on  other 
occafions,  I  am  deeply  indebted.  I  have  a- 
vailed  myfelf  all  I  could  of  reading  and  con- 
versation ;  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the 
candour  I  am  matter  of,  to  profit  by  every 
hint  of  improvement,  and  to  examine  to  the 
bottom  every  obje&ion,  that  others  have  of- 
ered,  or  myfelf  could  devife.  And  may  I  not 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  every  one  of  thofc 
who  have  perufed  this  eflay,  has  advifed  the 
author  to  publifh  it ;  and  that  many  of  them 
have  encouraged  him  by  this  infinuation,  to 
him  the  molt  flattering  of  all  others,  That 
by  fo  doing,  he  would  probably  be  of  fome 
fervice  to  the  cauie  of  trtith,  virtue,  and 
mankind  ?  In  this  hope  he  fubmits  it  to  the 
public.  And  it  is  this  hope  only  that  could 
have  induced  him  to  attempt  polemical  dif- 
quiiition :  a  fpecies  of  writing,  which,  in 
his  own  judgement,  is  not  the  mod  credit- 
able ;  which  he  knows,  to  his  coft,  is  not 
the  moft  pleafing  ;  and  of  which  he  is  well 
aware  that  it  will  draw  upon  him  the  refent- 
ment  of  a  numerous,  powerful,  and  fafhion- 
able  party.     But, 

Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue  !  all  the  pajl , 
For  thee,  fair  Virtue  1  welcome  even  the  laft. 

If 
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If  thefe  pages,  which  he  hopes  none  will 
condemn  who  have  not  read*  fhall  throw 
any  light  on  the  firft  principles  of  moral 
fcience ;  if  they  fhall  fuggeft,  to  the  young 
and  unwary,  any  cautions  againft  that  fo-» 
phiftry,  and  licentioufnefs  of  principle,  which 
too  much  infedt  the  converfations  and  com- 
pofitions  of  the  age ;  if  they  fhall,  in  any 
meafure,  contribute  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  any 
of  the  friends  of  truth  and  virtue ;  his  pur- 
pofe  will  be  completely  anfwered  :  and  he 
will,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  rejoice  in  the  re* 
colle&ion  of  thofe  painful  hours  which  he 
palled  in  the  examination  of  this  moft  im- 
portant controversy. 


1 

January ,  1770. 
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NATURE   *nd    IMMUTABILITY 
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TRUTH, 


IN    OPPOSITION    TO 


SOPHISTRY  and  SCEPTICISM, 


■ 

Purpose  to  treat  this  fubjeft  in  the  fol-* 
lowing  manner. 

First,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  the  feve* 
ral  kinds  of  Evidence  and  Reafoning  up  to 
their  firft  principles ;  with  a  view  to  aicer- 
tain  the  Standard  of  Truth,  and  explain  its 
immutability. 

Secondly,  I  fhall  fliow,  that  my  fenti- 
mehts  on  this  head,  however  inconfiftent  with 
the  genius  of  fcepticifm,  and  with  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  and  principles  of.  fceptical  writers,  are 
yet  perfe<5tiy  confident  with  the  genius  of  true 
philoibphy,  and  with  the  pra&ice  and  prin- 
ciples of  thofe  who  arc  allowed  to  have  been 
the  mod  fuccefsful  in  the  inveftigation  of 
truth  :  concluding  with  fbme  inferences  or 
rules,  by  which  the  more  important  fallacies 
of  the  fceptical  philofophy  may  be  dete&ed 
by  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe,  even  tho* 
he  fhould  not  poflefs  acutenefs  or  metaphy- 
fical  knowledge  fufficient  to  qualify  him  fqp 
a  logical  confutation  of  them. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  anfwer  fome  objections ; 
and  make  fome  remarks,  by  way  of  Eftimate 
offcepticifm  and  fceptical  writers. 

I  divide  my  difcourfe  in  this  manner, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  reader's  accommo- 
dation. An  exacft  arrangement  of  parts  is 
neceflary  to  confer  elegance  on  a  whole ;  but 
I  am  more  ftudious  of  utility  than  of  ele- 
gance. And  though  my  fentiments  might 
Lave  been  exhibited  in  a  more  fyftematic  or- 
der, I  am  apt  to,  think,  that  the  order  in 
which  they  firft  occurred  to  me  is  the  moft 
natural,  and  may  be  the  moft  effectual  for 
Stccomplifhing  my  purpofe. 


PART 
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Of   the   Standard    of    Truth. 


THE  love  of  truth  has  ever  been. ac- 
counted a  good  principle.  Where  it  is 
known  to  prevail,  we  expelt  to  find  integrity 
and  fteadinefs  j  a  temper  of  mind  favourable 
to  every  virtue,  and  tending  in  an  eminent 
degree  .to  public  utility.  To  have  no  concern 
for  the  truth,  to  be  falfe  and  fallacious,  is  a 
character  which  no  perfon  who  is  not  utter- 
ly abandoned  would  chufe  to  bear  >  it  is  a 
charatfer  from  which  we  expedt  nothing  but 
levity  and  inconfiftence.  Truth  feems  to  be 
confidered  by  all  mankind  as  fomething  fix- 
ed, unchangeable,  and  eternal ;  it  may  there- 
fore be  thought,  that  to  vindicate  the  perma- 
nency of  truth  is  to  difpute  without  an  ad- 
versary. And  indeed,  if  thefe  queftions  were 
propofed  in  general  terms,  —  Is  there  fuch  a 
thing  as  truth  ?  Are  truth  and  falfehood 
different  and  oppofite  ?  Is  truth  permanent 
and  eternal  ?  — -  few  perfons  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  anfwer  in  the  negative.  Attempts, 
however,  have  been  made,  fometimes  through 
inadvertence,  and  fometimes  (I  fear)  from 
defign,    to   undermine    the  foundations  of 

truth, 
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truth,  and  to  [render  their  liability  queftion- 
able ;  and  thefe  attempts  have  been  fb  vi- 
gorouily  forwarded,  and  fo  often  renewed, 
that  they  now  constitute  a  great  part  of  what 
is  called  the  phikfophy  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to  give 
a  definition  of  Truth.  But  we  fhall  endea- 
vour to  give  fuch  a  defcription  of  it,  as  may 
make  other's  underftand  what  we  mean  by 
the  word.  The  definitions  of  former  writers 
are  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  accurate,  as  could 
be  wifhed.  Thefe  therefore  we  fhall  over- 
look, without  feeking  either  to  explain  or  to 
correct  them ;  and  fhall  fatisfy  ourfel ves  with 
taking  notice  of  fome  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena that  attend  the  perception  of  truth. 
This  feems  to  be  the  fafeft  way  of  introdu* 
ring  the*  fubjedh 


CHAfTER      t 
Of  the  perception  of  Truth  in  general* 


ON  hearing  thefe  propofitions,  -*—  I  exiff, 
,  Things  equal  to  om  and  the  fame  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another i  The  fun  rofe  to-, 
day,  There  is  a  God,  Ingratitude  ought  to 
be  blamed  and  punifhed,  The  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
&c— I  am  confcious,  that  my  mind  admits 
2  and 
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acquifefces  in  them,  t  fey,  that  I  believe 
them  to  be  true ;  that  is,  I  conceive  them  td 
exprefs  Something  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  things  *.  *  Ofthe  contrary  propofitions  I 
fhould  Tay,  *  that  iny  mind  does  not  acquiefce 
in  them*  but  difbdieves  them*  and  conceives 
them  to  exprefs  fotnething  not  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things.  My  judgement  in 
this  cafe,  I  Conceive  to  be  the  .fame  that  I 
fhould  form  in  regard  io  thefe  propofitions^ 
if  I  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  na- 
ture, in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  its  laws  f. 

If  I  be  afked,  ^ghat  I  mean  by  the  nature 
of  things ,  I  eannot  otherwife  explain  myfelff 
than  by  faying,  that  there  is  in  my  mind 
fomething  which  induces  irifc  to  think,  that 
every  thing  drifting  in  nature,  is  determined 
to  exiftj  ^nd  to  exifl  after  a  certain  man* 
ner,  in  ctonfequence  of  eftabliflied  laws  j 
and  that  whatever  is  agreeable  to  thofe  laws 
is  agreeable  to  thd  nature  of  things,  becauie 
by  thofe  laws  the  nature  of  all  things  is  de- 
termined; Of  thofe  laws  I  do  not  pretend 
to  kxtow  any  thing,  except  fo  far  as  they  feem 
to  be  intimated  to  me  by  my  Own  feelings, 
and  by  the  fuggeftions  of  my  own  under* 

■*-  _  w$  utarot  «f  t%et  t*  tivxi,  cvtv  5  r»c  ot\n>JtioL<* 

Ariott.  Metaph.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.    . 

* 

t  This  remark,  when  applied  to  truth  in  general,  ft 
ftibjett  to  certain  limitations  ;  for  which  fee  part  2. 
chap.  i.  feci.  3. 

Vol.  h  D  (landing. 
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ftandiog.  But  thefe  feelings  and  fuggeftions 
are  fuch,  and  affed  me  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  I  cannot  help  receiving  them,  and  trail- 
ing in  them,  and  believing  that  their  inti- 
'  mations  are  not  fallacious^  but  fuch  as  I 
fliould  approve  if  1  were  perfe&ly  acquainted 
with  every  thing  in  the  uni-verfe,  and  fuch 
as  I  may  approve,  and  adroit  of,  and  regu- 
late my  condudi  byr  without  danger  of  any 
inconvenience. 

.  It  is-  not  eafy  on  this  fub$e&  to  avoid  iden- 
tical expreflions.  1  am  not  certain  that  I 
have  been  able  to  avoid  them.  And  perhaps 
I  might  have  exprefled  my  meaning  more 
fliortly  and  more  clearly,  by  faying,  that  I 
account  That  to  be  truth  which  the  confti- 
tution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  be- 
lieve, and  That  to  be  falfihood  which  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to 
difbelieve  *,  Believing  and  disbelieving  are 
fimple  adte  af  the  mind  j  I  can  neither  de- 
fine nor  defcribe  them  in  words  ;  and  there- 
fore the  reader  muft  judge  of  their  nature 
from  his  own  experience.  We  often  believe 
what  we  afterwards  find  to  be  falfe  j  but 
while  belief  continues,    we  think  it  true;, 


*  I  might  have  faid  more  explicitly,  but  the  meaning 
is  the  faaie,  "  That  I  accewnt  that  to  be  truth  which  the 
H  conftitution  of  human   nature   determines  man  to  bc- 

*  lieve,  and  that  to  be  falfehooi  which  the   conftitution 

*  of  human  nature  determines  man  to  dilbelicve." 

whea 
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when  we  difcover  its  falfity,  we  believe  it  no 
longer. 

Hitherto  I  have  ufed  the  word  belief  to  de- 
note an  adt  of  the  mind  which  attends  the 
perception  of  truth  in  general.  But-  truths 
are  of  different  kinds  ;  fome .  are  certain,  o- 
thers  only  probable :  and  we  ought  not-  to 
call  that  a<&  of  the  mind  which  attends  the 
perception  of  certainty,  and  that  which  at- 
tends the  perception  of  probability,  by  one 
and  the  fame  name.  Some  have  called  the 
former  conviftiotiy  and  the  latter  affent*  All 
convi<5tions  are  equally  ftrong  :  but  aflent 
admits  of  innumerable  degrees,  from  moral 
certainty i  which  is  the  higheft  degree  down- 
ward, through  the  feveral  ftages  of  opinion^ 
to  tha{  fufpenfc  of  judgement  which  is  called 
doubt. 

We  may,  without  abfurdity,  (peak  of  pro- 
bable truth,  as  well  as  of  certain  truth. 
Whatever  a  rational  being  is  determined,  by 
the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  admit  as 
probable,  may  be  called  probable  truth ;  the 
acknowledgement  of  it  is  as  univerfal  as  that 
rational  nature,  and  will  be  as  permanent. 
But,  in  this  inquiry,  we  propofe  to  confine 
ourfelves  chiefly  to  that  kind  of  truth  which 
may  be  called  certain,  which  enforces  our 
conviction,  and  the  belief  of  which,  in  a  found 
mind,  is  not  tinftured  with  any  doubt  or  un- 
certainty. 

The  inveftigation  and  perception  of  truth 
is  commonly  afcribed  to  our  miojial  facul- 

D  a  ties  i 
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ties  :  and  thefe  have  by  fome  been  reduced 
to  two  ;  Reafpn  and  Judgement ;  the  former 
being  fuppofed  to  be  converfant  about  cer- 
tain truths,  the  latter  chiefly  about  proba- 
bilities. But  certain  truths  are  not  all  of  the 
fame  kind ;  fome  being  fupported  by  one  fort 
of  evidence,  and  others  by  another:  different 
energies  of  the  underftanding  mud  therefore 
be  exerted  in  perceiving  them;  and  theiq 
different  energies  mult  be  exprefled  by  differ-* 
ent  names,  if  we  would  {peak  of  them  di£- 
tindtly  and  intelligibly.  The  certainty  of 
fome  truths, .  for  inftance,  is  perceived  intui- 
tively ;  the  certainty  of  others  is  perceived 
not  intuitively,  but  in  confequence  of  a 
proof.  Mod  of  the  proportions  of  Euclid 
}ire  of  the  latter  kind ;  the  axioms  of  geome- 
try arc  of  the  former.  Now,  if  th^t  faculty 
by  which  we  perceive  truth  in  confequence 
of  a  proof,  be  called  Reafony  that  power  by 
which  we  perceive  felf-evident  truth,  ought 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  different  name.  It 
is  of  little  confequence  what  najne  we  make 
choice  of,  provided  that  in  chuiing  it  we 
depart  not  from  the  analogy  of  language; 
and  that,  in  applying  it,  we  avoid  equivo- 
cation and  ambiguity  *.  $ome  philofopherg 
of  nqte  f  have  given  the  name  of  Common  Scftft; 

*  We  might  call  the  one  Reafon  and  the  other  Reafon- 
ing ;  but  the  fimilarity  of  the  terms  would  frequently  oc- 
cafion  both  ofofcurity  in  the  fenfe,  and  harflmefs  in  the 
found.  "'"•■•',  •     •- 
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to  that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  fclf* 
evident  truth ;  and,  as  the  term  Teems-  pro* 
per  enough,  we  {hall  adopt  it.  But  in  a  fub- 
jedt  of  this  kind,  there  is  great  danger  of  our 
being  impofed  upon  by  words ;  we  cannot 
therefore  be  too  much  upon  our  guard  a* 
gainft  that  fpecies  of  illufion.  We  mean  tq 
draw  fome  important  inferences  from  this 
dodtrine  of  the  diftindtion  between  Reafon 
and  Common  Senfe.  Now  thefe  words  arc 
pot  always  ufed  in  the  ftri<5t  fignificatiou 
we  have  here  affigned  them :  let  us  therefore 
t^ke  a  view  of  all  the  fimilar  fenfes  in,  which 
they  are  commonly  ufed,  and  let  us  explain 
more  particularly  that  ienfe  in  which  we  arq 
to  ufe  them;  and  thus  we  fliall  take* every 
method  in  our  power  to  fecure  ourfelves  a- 
gainft  the  impropriety  of  confounding  our 
notions  by  the  ufe  of  ambiguous  and  inde- 
finite language.  Thefe  philological  difcu£- 
(ions  are  indeed  no  part  of  philofophy  ;  but 
they  are  very  neceflary  to  prepare  us  for  it, 
"  Qui  ad  interpretandum  naturam  accefle-* 
"  rit,"  lays  Bacon,  44  verborum  mixtam  na- 
44  turam,  et  juvamenti  et  nocumenti  impri* 
44  mis  participem,  diftin&e  fciat  *." 

This  diftindlion  between  Common  Senfe 
and  Reafon  is  no  modern  difcovery  f.     The 

ancient 

*  De  interpretatione  Naturae,  fent.  p. 

+  The  KoiroYMpoovv*  of  the  Greek  Stoics  teems  to  mean 
th^t  benevolent  affedtfon  which  men  owe  to  focicty  and 
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ancient  geometricians  were  all  acquainted 
with  it.  Ariftotle  treats  of  felf-evident  prin- 
ciples in  many  parts  of  his  works,  particu- 
larly in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Metaphyfics, 
and  in  the  firft  book  of  his  latter  Analytics. 
He  calls  them,  Axioms  or  Dignities,  Princi- 
ples,  and  Common  Sentiments  * ;  and  fays  of 
them,  "  That  they  are  known  by  their  own 

to  one  another.  Some  modern  moralifts  have  called  it 
the  Public  Senfe.  But  the  notion  or  idea  we  mean  to  ex- 
prefe  by  the  term  Common  Senfe  is  quite  different. 

The  Sen/us  Communis  of  the  Latins  hath  feveral  fignifi- 
cations.  i .  It  denotes  this  Public  Senfe,  or  zotfovov/utoww. 
See  Shaftefbury's  Effay  on  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour, 
part  l-feft.  i.  Note.  2.  It  denotes  that  experience  and 
knowledge  of  life  which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety. 
Thus  Horace  feems  to  ufe  it,  lib.  1.  fatir.  3.  lin  66. 
And  thus  Quintilian,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education  :  *'  Senium  ipfum  qui  communis  dicitur, 
"  ubi  difcet,  cum  feacongreflu,  qui  non  hominibus  fQlum, 
"  fed  mutis  quoque  animalibus  naturalis  eft,  fegregarit ;" 
lib.  1.  cap.  2.  3.  It  feems  to  fignify  that  inftinftive  per- 
fuafion  of  truth  which  arifes  from  intuitive  evidence,  and 
13  the  foundation  of  all  reafooing : 

u  Corpus  enim  per  fe  communis  deliquat  cfli 
"  Senfus  :  quo  nifi  prima  fides  fuhdata  valebit, 
.    "  Haud  erit  occultis  de  rebus  quo  referentes 
f<  Confirmare  animi  quicquam  ratione  queamus." 

Lucretius,  lib.  I.  iter.  423. 

•Tfltaf,   Kf  tolc  x^irac  Io%olc,    i%  w  auravric   letuvvwr   olov,  on 
stock   oLvayaouo*  r\  fftrcu,    $  a.7rofdvou.  y  o$vy<iTov  Sl/acl  won  & 

P*  w*1-  Mctaphyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

u  evidence 
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evidence  * ;  that  except  fome  firft  prin-* 
ciples  be  taken  for  granted,  there  can  be 
neither  reafon  nor  reafoning  f  j  that  it  fe 
impoflible  that  every  truth  fhould  adihit 
of  proof,  otherwife*  proo^  woruld^exteiid  in 
infinitum*  which  is  incompatible  with  its 


*  Analytic^  lib.  2.  cap.  i6»  —  Of  thefe  firft  princi- 
ples, a  French  Peripatetic,  who  wrote  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  exprefles  himfeff  thus  :  t€  Ces 
u  principes  portent  le  nom  de  communs,  non  feulement 
"  parce  qu'iis  fervent  si  plufieurs  fciences,  mais  aoffi  parce 
u  que  {'intelligence  en  eft  commune  a  tons.  On  les  appelle 
**  auffi  dignitezf  et  notions  communes  ?  a  f<;avoir,  dignitez, 
u  quaii  cotnme  dignes  entre  toutes  les  autres  qu'on  y 
41  adioufte  foy,  a  caufe  de  la  grande  excellence  de  leur 
fi  clarte  et  evidence;  et  notions  commuaes,  pour  ce 
cc  qu'iis  font  fi  connus,  qur  auffi  toft  que  la  fignification 
"  des  termes  dont  ife  font  compofez  eft  entendue,  fans 
"  difcourir  ny  argumemer  davantage  deflus,  chacun  en- 
"  tend  naturellement  leur  verite  j  fi  ce  n'eft  quel  que  he- 
cc  bete  prive  de  raifon  ;  lequel  je  revoye  &  Ariftote,  qui 
*  pronounce,  que  ceux  qui  doutent,  qull  faut  reverer 
H  les  Dieux,  ou  aymer  les  parents,  meritent  d'eftre  pu«* 
•'  ims  v  et  que  ceux  qui  doutent  que  la  nege  eft  blanche 
"  ont  befoin  de  fens :  et  a  Averroes,  qui  dit,  que  ceux 
u  qui  ne  fcaurcrient  diftinguer.  ce  qui  eft  connu  par  foy 
*r  d'avec  ce  qui  ne  1'eft  pas,  font  incapables  de  philofo- 
"  pher;  et  que  ne  pouvoir  coiinoiftre  ces  principes 
*'  precede  de  quelque  defaut  de  nature,  ou  de  peu 
"  d'exercice,  ou  d'une  mauvaife  accouftumance  enra- 
••  cinee." 

Corps  de  toute  la  Philofophie  de  Tbeophrafte  Bottju,  p.  79. 

"J"  MuXtr  yctf  T&trrtf,  (traupm  to  hoi\iyt<rSaL7,  j  o\&c  xoyot. 

Ariftot.  Metaphyf.  lib.  2.  cap*  6. 
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u  nature*;  and  that  if  ever  rfien  attempt 
44  to  prove  a  firft  principle,  it  is  becaufe  they 
u  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  proof  f." 

The  word  Reafon  is  ufed  in  feveral  differ- 
ent fenfes.  i.  It  is  ufed  to  fignify  that  qua- 
lity of  human  nature  which  diftinguifhd? 
man  from  the  inferior  animals.  Man  is  call- 
ed a  reafonable  being,  and  the  brutes  are  faid 
to  be  irrational.  But  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
taking  the  word  ill  a  ftridt  fenfe,  is  perhaps 
not  more  char^fteriftical  of  the  nature  of 
man,  than  his  moral  faculty,  or  his  imagi- 
nation, or  his  power  of  artificial  language* 
or  his  rifibility.  _  Reafon,  in  this  accepta- 
tion, feems  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  the 
intellectual  powers,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  fenfitive  part  of  our  conftitution.  2.  Every 
thing  that  is  called  truth  is  faid  to  be  percei- 
ved by  reafon :  by  teafon,  we  are  faid  to 
perceive,  that  f  he  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  we  are 
alfo  faid  to  perceive,  by  rteafon,  that  it  is  im^ 

*  vOx»c  f*M    y*f    otTtfrrav   ocSJraror    aviJetZif    tutor    etc 
dweipov  yaf  at  C alitor  u?t  /unV  «»■/&(  ettat  arolet^tt. 

Ariflot.  Metyphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 

+   A%tov9i  li  5  TVTa  aTroletnyvyat   rtnc  li  aira&iwtat  vr-rt 
yap  aitcttliVJioc,  to  y.n  ynuvtetr  rimv   let  fyirelt  aVc$«£/ry  £ 

tHQt  oil  let. 

Arift.  Metaphyf.  lib.  4*  cap.  4. 

I  cite  theft  authorities,  that  1  may  not  be  fuppofed  to 
affeft  either  an  uncommon  doclriric,  or  uncommon  modes 
of  cxpreflion. 

a  poflible 
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{>offible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be.  But  thefe  truths  are  of  different 
kinds ;  and  therefore  the  energies  of  under- 
ftanding  to  which  they  are  referred,  ought 
to  be  called  vby  different  names.  3.  The 
jpower  of  invention  is  fometimes  afcribed  to 
reafoii/  Locke  fell&  us,  that  it  is  reafoii 
which  difcover*  and  -arranges  the  feveral  in- 
termediate"  pniofs  in  an  argument;  an  office 
Which,  according  to  the  common  ufe  of 
Words,  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  reafoii,  but 
to  imagination.  4.  Reafbn,  as  implying  a 
faculty  not  marked  by  any  other  name,  is 
ufed  by  thofe  who  are  mod  accurate  in  dif^ 
tinguifhing,  to  fignify  that  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind  by  which  we  draw  inferences,  or 
by  which  we  are  convinced,  that  a  relation 
belongs  to  two  ideas,  on  account  of  our  ha- 
ving found,  that  thefe  ideas  bear  certain  re- 
lations to  other  ideas.  In  a  word,  it  is  that 
faculty  which  enables  us*  from  relations  or 
ideas  that  afe  known,  to  inveftigate  fuch  as 
are  unknown ;  and  without  which  we  never 
could  proceed  in  the  difeovery  of  truth  a 
fingle  ftep  beyond  firft  principles  or  intui- 
tive axioms.  And  it  is  in  this  laft  fenfe  we 
are  to  ufe  the  word  Reafon  in  the  courfe  of 
this  inquiry. 

The  tttm  Common  Senfe  has  alfo  feveral 
different  fignifications.  1.  Sometimes  it 
feems  to  be  fynonymou9  with  pradence. 
Thus  we  fay,  that  a  man  has  a  large  flock 
of  common  fenfe,  who  is  quick  in  perceiving 

Vol,  I.  E  remow 
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remote  confequences,  and  thence  inftanta- 
neoufly  determines  concerning  the  propriety 
of  prefent  condudt.  2.  We  often  meet  with 
perfons  of  great  fagacity  in  mod  of  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life,  and  very  capable  of  ac- 
curate reafoning,  who  yet,  without  any  bad 
intention,  commit  blunders  in  regard  to  de- 
corum ;  by  faying  or  doing  what  is  ofienfive 
to  their  company,  and  inconfiftent  with  their 
own  character :  and  this  we  are  apt  to  im- 
pute to  a  defedl  in  common  fenfe.  But  it 
feems  rather  to  be  owing  to  a  defe&  in  that 
kind  of  fallibility,  or  fympathy,  by  which 
we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  the  fituations  of  o- 
thers,  adopt  their  ieotiments,  and  in  a  man- 
ner perceive  their  thoughts ;  and  which  is 
indeed  the  foundation  of  good  breeding  *. 
It  is  by  thisfecret,  and  ludden,  and  (to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  it)  inexplicable, 
communication  of  feelings,  that  a  man  is 
enabled  to  avoid  what  would  appear  incon- 
gruous or  offenfive.  They  who  are  prompt- 
ed by  inclination,  or  obliged  by  neceflky,  to 
ftudy  the  art  of  recommending  themfelves 
to  others,  acquire  a  wonderful  facility  in 
perceiving  and  avoiding  all  poflible  ways  of 
giving  offence ;  which  is  a  proof >  that  \hx% 
kind  of  fenfibility  may  be  improved  by  ha- 
bit :  although  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  refpedl 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  fome  other  modifica- 
tions of  perception,    original  and  conftitu- 

*  Sec  Smith's  Theory  of  moral  fentiments,  feft.  i.1 

tioiial 
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tional  differences  in  the  frame  of  different 
minds.  3.  Some  men  are  diftinguifhed  by 
an  uncomnftm  acutenefs  in  difcovering  the 
chara&ers  of  others  :  they  feem  to  read  the 
foul  in  the  countenance,  and  with  a  {ingle 
glance  to  penetrate  the  deepeft  receffes  of  the 
heart.  In  their  prefence,  the  hypocrite  is 
dete&ed,  notwithftanding  his  fpecious  out- 
fide  ;  the  gay  effrontery  of  the  coxcomb  can- 
not conceal  his'infignificance ;  and  the  man 
of  merit  appears  confpicuous  under  all  the 
difguifes  of  an  ungainly  modefty.  This  ta- 
lent is  fometimes  called  Common  Senfe;  but 
improperly.  It  is  far  from  being  common ; 
it  is  even  exceedingly  rare :  it  is  to  be  found 
in  men  who  are  not  remarkable  for  any  other 
mental  excellence ;  and  we  often  fee  thofe 
who  in  other  refpe&s  are  judicious  enough, 
quite  deftitute  of  it.  4.  Neither  ought  every 
common  opinion  to  be  referred  to  common 
fenfe.  Modes  in  drefs,  religion,  and  conver- 
fation,  however  abfurd  in  themfelves,  may 
fuit  the  notions  or  the  tafte  of  a  particular 
people  :  but  none  of  us  will  fay,  that  it  is  a- 
greeable  to  common  fenfe,  to  worfhip  more 
gods  than  one ;  to  believe  that  one  and  the 
fame  body  may  be  in  ten  thoufand  different. 
places  at  the  fame  time  * ;  to  like  a  face  the 
better  becaufe  it  is  painted,  or  to  diflike  a  per- 
fon  becaufe  he  does  not  lifp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation.    Laftly,  The  term  Common  Senfe  has 

#  Tranfubftantiation. 
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been  ufpd  by  fome  philofophers  to  fignify 
thkt  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives- truth, 
or  commands  belief,  not  by  progreffive  ar- 
gumentation, but  by  an  inflantaaeous  and 
inftin&ive  impulfe ;  derived  neither  from,  &* 
ducatiqn  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature  ; 
a£ing  independently  on  our  will,  whenever 
its  objeft  is  prefented,  according  to  an  efta- 
blifhed  law,  and  therefore  not  improperly 
called  Senfe;  and  adting  in  a  fimilar  manner 
upon  all  mankind,  and  therefore  properly 
called  Common  Senfe.  It  is  in  this  fignrfication 
that  the  term  Common  Senfe  is  ufed  in  the  pre-? 
fent  inquiry. 

That  there  is  a  real  and  effential  difference 
between  thefe  two  faculties ;  that  common 
fenfe  cannot  be  accounted  for,  by  being  call- 
ed the  perfection  of  reafon,  nor  reafon,  by 
being  refolved  into  common  fenfe,  will  per- 
haps appear  from  the  following  remarks, 
i.  We  are  confcipus,  from  internal  feeliiig, 
that  the  energy  of  underftanding  which  per- 
ceives intuitive  truth,  is  different  from  that 
other  energy  which  unites  a  conclusion  with 
a  firft  principle,  by  a  gradual  chain  of  inter- 
mediate relations.  We  believe  the  truth  of 
an  inveftigated  conclufion,  becaufe  we  can 
aflign  a  reafqn  for  our  belief ;  we  believe  an 
intuitive  principle,  without  being  able  to  a£- 
fign  any  other  reafon  but  this,  that  we  know 
it  to  be  true  ;  or  that  the  law  of  our  nature, 
pr  the  conftitution  of  the  human  underftand- 
ing, determines  us  to  believe  it.     2.  We  can- 

PQt 
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not  difcern  any  necejfary  connexion  between 
reafon  and  common  fenfe :  they  are  indeed 
generally  connected  ;  but  we  can  conceive  4 
being  endued  with  the  one  who  is  deftitute 
of  the  other.  Nay,  we  often  find,  that  this 
is  in  fa£t  Che  cafe.  In  dreams,  we  fometimes 
reafon  without  common  fenfe.  Through  a 
defe&  of  common  fenfe,  we  adopt  abfurd 
principles ;  but  fuppofing  our  principles  true, 
our  reaibning  is  often  unexceptionable.  The 
fjime  thing  may  be  obferved  in  certain  kinds 
of  madnefs.  A  man  who  believes  himfelf 
made  of  glafs,  fhall  yet  reafon  very  juftly 
concerning  the  means  of  preferving  his  fup-» 
pofed  brittlenefs  from  flaws  and  fra&ures* 
It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  a  diff 
tin&ion  fimilar  to  the  prefent  is  acknowled- 
ged by  the  vulgar,  who  fpeak  of  mother- wit 
as  fomething  different  from  the  deductions 
of  reafon,  .  and  the  refinements  of  fcience. 
When  puzzled  with  argument,  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  their  common  fenfe,  and  acquielce 
in  it  £0  fteadily,  as  to  render  all  the  arts  of 
the  logician  ineffe&ual.  "  I  am  confuted, 
"  but  not  convinced,"  is  an  apology  fome- 
times offered,  when  one  has  nothing  to  op*f 
pole  to  the  arguments  of  the  antagonift,  but 
the  original  undifguifed  feelings  of  his  own 
mind.  This  apology  is  indeed  very  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  philofophic  pride; 
which,  taking  for  granted  that  nothing  .ex-* 
ceeds  the  limits  of  human  capacity,  pro-? 
feffes  to  confute  whatever  it  cannot  believe, 

and, 
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and,  which  is  ftill  more  difficult,  to  believe 
whatever  it  cannot  confute  :  but  this  apolo- 
gy may  be  perfedtly  confiftent  with  fincerity 
and  candour  ;  and  with  that  principle  of 
which  Pope  fays,  that  "  though  no  fcience  it 
"  is  fairly  worth  the  feven." 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  diftingui£h 
thofe  two  powers  of  our  rational  nature,  to 
which  I  give  the  names  Reafon  and  Common 
Senfe.    Their  connection  and  mutual  depend- 
ence, and  the  extent  of  their  refpe&ive  juri£- 
di&ions,  I  now  proceed  more  particularly  to 
inveftigate.  —  I  ought   perhaps  to  make  an 
apology  for  thefe,  and  fbme  other  metapho- 
rical expreflions.     And  indeed  it  were  to  be 
wifhed,  that  in  all  matters  of  fcience,  they 
could  be  laid  afide  ;    for  the  indifcreet  ufe  of 
metaphor  has  done  great  harm,  by  leading 
philofophers  to  miftake  verbal  analogies  for 
real  ones  ;  and  often,  too,  by  giving  plaufi- 
bility  to  nonfenfe,    as  well  as  by  difguifing 
very  plain  doftrines  with  an  afFe&ed  pomp 
of  high- founding  words  and  gaudy  images. 
But  in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  impoflible   to  keep  clear  of  metaphor ; 
becaufe  we  cannot  fpeak   intelligibly  of  im- 
material things,  without  continual  allufions 
to  matter,  and  its  qualities.     All  I  need  to 
fay  further  on  this  head  is,  that  I  mean  not 
by  thefe  metaphors  to  impofe  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  that  I  fhall  do  my  utmoft  to  prevent 
their  impofing  upon  myfelf. 

It  is  ftrange  to  obferve,    with  what   re- 

lu&ance 
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ludtance  fome  people  acknowledge  the  power 
of  inftindi.     That  man  is  governed   by  rea- 
fon, and  the  brutes  by  inftinft,  is  a  favourite 
topic  with  certain  philofophers ;    who,  like 
other  froward  children>  fpum  the  hand  that 
leads  them  ;    and  defire,  above  all  things,  to 
be  left  at  their  own  difpofal.     Were  this  boaft 
founded  on  truth,   it  might  be  fuppofed  to 
mean  little  more,  than  that  man  is  governed 
by  himfelf,  and  the  brutes  by  their  Maker  *. 
But,  luckily  for  man,    it  is  not  founded  in 
truth,    but  in    ignorance   and,  inattention. 
Our  inftin&s,  as  well  as  our  rational  powers, 
are  far  fuperior,    both  in  number  and  dig- 
nity, to  thofe  which  the  brutes  enjoy ;   and 
it  were  well  for  usy    on  many  occafi*>ns,    if 
we  laid  our  iyftems  afide,  and  were  more  at- 
tentive to  thefe  impulfes  of  nature  wherein 
reafon  has  no  part.     Far  be  it  from  me  to 
fpeak  with  difrefpedi  of  any  of  the  gifts  of 
God ;  every  work  of  his  is  good ;    but  the 
beft  things,  when  abufed,  may  become  per- 
nicious.     Reafon  is  a  noble  faculty,    and, 
when  kept  within  its  proper  fphere,  and  ap- 
plied to  ufeful  purpofes,  proves  a  means  of 
exalting  human  creatures  almoft  to  the  rank 
of  fuperior  beings.    But  this  faculty  has  been 
much  perverted,   often  to  vile,  and  often  to 
*  infignificant  purpofes  ;    fometimes    chained 

*  And  Reafon  raife  o'er  Inftinft  as  you  can, 
In  this  'tis  God  dircfts,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Popts  Ejjay  on  M*n>  Ep.  3.  ver.  99. 

like 
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like  a  flave  or  malefa&or,  and  fometimcs 
fbaring  in  forbidden  and  unknown  regions. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  it  has  been  frequently 
made  the  inftrumerit  of  feducing  and  bewil- 
dering mankind,  and  of  rendering  philofophy 

\  contemptible. 

f  In  the  fcience  of  body,  glorious  difcoveries 

have  been  made  by  a  right  ufe  of  reafon. 
When  men  are  once  fatisfied  to  take  things 

X^  as  they  find  them  ;    when  they  believe  Na- 

ture upon  her  bare  declaration,  without  fu£» 
pe&ing  her  of  any  defign  to  impofe  upon 
them ;  when  their  utmoft  ambition  is  to  be 
her  fervants  and  interpreters ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  philofophy  profper.  But  of 
thofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  the* 
fcience  of  human  nature,  it  tnay  truly  be  faid, 
(of  many  of  them  at  leaft),    that  too  much 

'v  reafoning  hath  made  them   mad.      Nature 

fpeaks  to  us  by  our  external,  as  well  as  by 
our  internal,  fenfes  ;  it  is  ftrange,  that  wd 
Ihould  believe  her  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not 
in  the  other ;  it  is  moft  ftrange,  that  fuppo- 
fing  her  fallacious,  we  Ihould  think  ourfelves 
capable  of  detecting  the  cheat.  Common 
fenfe  tells  me,  that  the  ground  On  which  I 
ftand  is  hard,  material,  and  fblid,  and  has  a 
real,  feparate,  independent  exiftence.  Berke- 
ley and  Hume  tell  me,  that  I  am  impoled 
upon  in  this  matter :  for  that  the  ground 
under  my  feet  is  really  an  idea  in  my  mind ; 
that  its  very  effence  confifts  in  being  percei- 
ved ;  and  that  the  fame  inftant  it  ceafes  to 
%  be 
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be  perceived,  it  muft  alfb  ceafe  to  exift  :  in  a 
word,  that  to  be,  and  to  be  perceived,  when 
predicated  of  the  ground,  the  fun,  the  ftar- 
•ry  heavens,  or  any  corporeal  objeft,  fignify 
precifely  the  fame  thing.  Now,  if  my  com- 
mon fenfe  be  miftaken,  who  fhall  ascertain 
and  corredi  the  miftake  ?  Our  reafon,  it  is 
iaid.  Are  then  the  inferences  of  reafon  in 
this  inftance  clearer,  and  more  decifive,  than 
the  dilates  of  common  fenfe  ?  By  no 
means  :  I  ftill .  truft  to  my  common  fenfe  as 
before ;  and  I  feel  that  i  muft  do  fo.  But 
fuppofing  the  inferences  of  the  one  faculty  as 
clear  and  decifive  as  the  dilates  of  the  other ; 
yet  who  will  aflure  me,  that  my  reafon  is 
Ids  liable  to  miilake  than  my  common  fenfe  ? 
And  if  reafon  *be  miftaken,  what  fhall  we 
iky  1  Is  this  miftake  to,  be  rectified  by  a  fe*- 
jcond  reafbning,  as  liable  to  miftake  as  the 
iirft  ?  -?-  In  a  word,,  we  muft  deny  the  dif- 
tin&ion  between  truth  and  falfehood,  adopt 
univerfal  fcepticifm,  and  wander  without  end 
from  one  maze  of  uncertainty  to  another ;  a 
ftate  of  mind  fo  miferable,  that  Milton  makes 
it  one  of  the  torments  of  the  damned;  —  or 
elfe  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  one  of  thefe  facul- 
ties is  of  higher  authority  than  the  other; 
and  that  either  reafon  ought  to  fubmit  to 
common  fenfe,  or  common  fenfe  to  reafon, 
whenever  a  variance  happens  between  them  : 
'. —  in  other  >words,  that  no  dodtrine  ought  to 
be  admittecWs  true  that  exceeds  belief,  and 
contradicts  a  firft  principle. 

Vol.  I.  F  It 
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It  has  been  laid,  that  every  inquiry  in  phi*? 
iofophy  ought  to  begin  with  doubt  j  —  that 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  nor- 
thing believed,  without  proof.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  mud  alfo  be  admitted,  that  rea- 
fon  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth,  to  which 
common  fenfe  mud  continually  adfc  in  fubor- 
dination.  But  this  I  cannot  admit ;  becaufe 
I  anpL  able  to  prpve  the  contrary  by  inconteft- 
able  evidence.  I  am  able  to  prove,  that  "  es> 
**  cept  we  believe  many  things  without  proof, 
"  we  never  can  believe  any  thing  all ;  for 
"  that  all  found  reafoning  muft  ultimately 
<c  reft  on  the  principles  of  common  fenfe  j 
"  that  is,,  on  principles  intuitively  certain, 
"  or  intuitively  probable  ;  and,  confequent-^ 
*c  ly,  that  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate 
"  ju4ge  of  truth,  to  which  reafon  muft  conr 
"  tinually  adt  in  fubordination." — This  I 
mean  to  prove  by  a  fair  induction  of  partis 
fulars. 


CHAP.       II. 

AU  reafoning  terminates  in  firft  principles.  All 
evidence  ultimately  intuitive*  Common  Senfe 
the  Standard  of  Truth  to  Man. 

IN  this  induction,  we  cannot  comprehend 
all  forts  of  evidence,   and  modes  of  rea- 
foning ;    but  we  fhall  endeavour  to  invefti-r 
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gate  the  origin  of  thofe  which  are  the  mod 
important,  and  of  the  molt  extenfive  influ- 
ence in  fcience,  and  common  life  * ;  begin- 
ning with  the  fimpkft  and  cleared,  and  ad- 
vancing gradually  to  thofe  which  are  more 
complicated,,  or  lefs  perfpieuous. 

*  That  the  induction  here  given  is  fufficiently  compre- 
henfive,   will  appear  from  the  following  analyfis. 

All  the  objects  of  the  human  understanding  may  be 
reduced  to  two  claffes,  vis.  Abftr&ft  Ideas  t  and  Things 
really  exifting* 

Of  Abftratl  Ideas,  and  their  Relations ,•  all  our  knowledge 
is  certain,  being  founded  on  Mathematical  Evi- 
dence (a);  which  comprehends,  I.  Intuitive  Evidence; 
and,  2.  the  Evidence  of  ftritt  demotiftraxion. 

We  judge  of  Things  really  exifting;  either,  i.  from  out 
own  experience  \  or,  2.  from  the  experience  of  other  men. 

i.  Judging  of  Real  Exigences  from  out  own  experience, 
we  attain  either  Certainty  or  Probability;  Our  know- 
ledge is  certain  when  fupported  by  the  evidence,  i.  Of 
Sense  External  (b)  or  Internal  (c)  ;  2.  Of  Me- 
mory (d);  and,  3.  Of  Legitimate  Inferences  op 

the  Cause  from  the  Effect  (*). Our  know-* 

ledge  is  probable,  when,  from  facts  already  experienced; 
we  argue,  1.  to  facts  of  the  same  kind  (/)  not  ex- 
perienced; and,  2.  to  fafts  of  a  similar  kind  (g)  not 
experienced. 

2.  Judging  of  Real  Exigences  from  the  experience  of  0- 
ther  men,  we  have  the  Evidence  of  their  Testi- 
mony (h).  The  mode  of  underftanding  produced  bv  that 
evidence  is  properly  called  Faith  ;  and  this  faith  fome- 
times  amounts  to  probable  opinion,  and  fometimes  rifes  even 
to  abfolute  certainty. 

.  (a)  Seaion  i.  (5)  Sea.  2.  (c)  Sea.  3. 

(d)  Sea.  4.  (e)  Sea.  5.  (/)  Sea.  6; 

kg)  Sea.  7.  {h)  Sea.  8. 
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SECTION       I. 

Of  Mathematical  Reafonwg. 


HP  H  E  evidence  that  takes  place  in  pure  ma- 
-*-    thematics,    produces   the  higheft  aflu-* 
ranee  and  certainty  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
attends  to,  and  underftands  it ;    for  no  prin- 
ciples are  admitted  into  this  fcience,  but  fuck 
as  are  either  felf- evident,    or  fufceptible  of 
demonftration.     Should   a  •man  refufe  to  a£- 
fent  to  a  demonftrated  conchifion,  the  work! 
would  impute  the  refufal,  either  to  want  of 
underftanding,  or  to  want  of  honefty :    for 
every  perfon  of  underftanding  feels,  that  by 
mathematical  demonftration  he  muft  be  con- 
vinced whether  he  will  or  not.     There  are 
two  kinds   of  mathematical  demonftration. 
The   firft  is   called  dire  ft ;    and  takes  place* 
when  a  conclufion  is  inferred  from  premifes 
that  render  it  neceflarily  true  :    and  this  per- 
haps is  a  more  perfe<5t,  or  at  leaft  a  fimpler, 
kind  of  proof,  than  the  other;  but  both  are 
equally  convincing.-'    The  other  kind  is  call- 
ed indirect.,  apagogicaly  or  ducens  ad  ahfurdum ; 
and  takes  place,  when,    by  fuppofing  a  pro- 
pofitionialfe,  we  are  led  into  an  abfurdity, 
which  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid,  than 
by  fuppofing   the  propofition  true.     In  this 
2  manner 

•  *        /     j       in-* 

«  '  '-*■■  '  . 

'  -.  /  / 
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manner  it  is  proved,  that  the  proportion  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  faHe ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  certain  truth.  Every  ftep  in  a 
mathematical  proof,  either  is  felf-evident,  or 
muft  have  been  formerly  demonftrated ;  and 
every  demonftration  does  finally  refolve  itfelf 
into  intuitive  or  felf-evident  principles,  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  prove,  abd  equally  impo£» 
fible.  to  difbelieve.  Thefe  firft  principles 
conftitute  the  foundation  of  mathematics  : 
if  you  difprove  them,  you  overturn  the  whole 
fcience;  if  you  refufe  to  believe  them,  you 
cannot,  confidently  with  fuch  refufal,  ac- 
quiefce  in  any  mathematical  truth  whatfb- 
ever.  But  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  blow 
out  the  fun^as  to  difprove  thefe  principles  :  \ 
and  if  you  fay,  that  you  do  not  believe 
them  *,  you  will  be  charged  either  with 
falfehood  or  with  folly ;  you  may  as  well 
hold  your  hand  in  the  fire,  and  lay  that  you 
feel  no  pain.  By  the  law  of  our  nature,  we 
muft  feel  in  the  one  cafe,  and  Relieve  in  the 
other ;  even  as,  by  the  fame  law,  we  muft 
adhere  to  the  earth,  and  cannot  fall  headlong 
to  the  clouds. 


*  Si  quelque  opiniaftre  lcs  nie  de  la  voix,  on  ne  Pen 
fgauriot  empefcher  •,  mais  ccla  ne  luy  eft  pas  permis  in- 
terieurcmcnt  en  fon  efprit,  parce  que  Hi  lumiere  natu- 
relle  y  repugne,  qui  eft  la  partie  ou  fe  rapporte  la  demon- 
ftration et  le  fyllogifme,  et  non  aux  paroles  externes. 
Au  moyen  de  quoy  s'il  fe  trouve  quelqu'un  qui  ne  les 
puiiTe  entendre,  cettuy-la  eft  incapable  de  difciplinc. 

Diakftique  de  Boujou\  liv*  3.  ch.  3. 

But 
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But  who  will  pretend  to  prove  a  mathe- 
matical axiom,  That  a  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part,    or*  That  things   equal  to  one  and 
'  -  £*'-'     -^the  fame  thing   are  equal  to  one  another.  ? 
ui  q  u   Every  proof  mud  be  more  evident  than  the 
*"    ,     tfiing  to  be  proved.     Can  you  then  aflume 
;'"  V*  '■'    any  more  evident  principle,  from  which  the 
,   *     '' c  truth  of  thefe  axioms  may  be  confequeutially 
V*  'i  Ct"     "inferred  ?     It  is  impoffible ;    becaufe  they  are 
%  4  ru    c  -  e  ajreac|y  as  evident  as  any  thing  can  be  *.   You2* 

1     may  bring  the  matter  to  the  teft  of  the  fenfes, 
'  w  by  laying  a  few  halfpence  and  farthings  up- 
on the  table ; *  but  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is 
not  more  unqueftionable,   than  that  of  ab- 
ftradl  intuitive  truth ;  and  therefore  the  for- 
,  *  mejr 

^     '^  .  *  Different  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  na- 

.  ture  of  thefe  geometrical  axioms.     Some  fuppofe,  that 

t  *  v  an  axiom  is  not  felf- evident,  except  it  imply  an  identical 

-^*Q  v^-  propofition ;  that  therefore  this  axiom.  It  is  impoffible  for 
Ktjhe  fame  things  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  and  net  to  Be%  is 
the  only  axiom  that  can  properly  be  called  intuitive ; 
and  that  all  thofe  other  proportions  commonly  called 
axioms,  ought  to  be  demonftrated  by  being  refolved  in- 
to this  fundamental  axiom.  But  if  this  could  be  done, 
mathematical  truth  would  not  be  one  whit  more  certain 
than  it  is.  Thofe  other  axioms  produce  abfoiute  certain- 
ty, and  produce  it  immediately,  without  any  procefs  of 
thought  or  reafoning  that  we  can  difcover.  And  if  the 
truth  of  a  propofition  be  clearly  and  certainly  perceived 
by  all  men  without  proof,  and  if  no  proof  whatever 
could  make  it  more  clear  or  more  certain,  it  feems  cap- 
tious not  to  allow  that  propofition  the  name  of  Intuitive 
Axiom.  —  Others  fuppofe,  that  though  the  demonftration 
6f  mathematical  axioms  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary,  yet 
that  thefe  axioms  are  fufceptible  of  demonitratiori,  and 
ought  to  be  demonftrated  to  thofe  who  require  it.     Dr 

Barrow 


i 
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mer  evidence,  though  to  one  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms,  it  might  ferve  to  ex- 
plain and  illuftrate  the  latter,  can  never  prove 
it.  But  not  to  reft  any  thing  on  the  figni-^ 
fication  we  affix  to  the  word  proof;  and  to 
remove  every  poflibility  of  doubt  jis  to  this 
matter,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  evidence  of 
external  fenfe  is  more  unqueftionable  than 
that  of  abftradt  intuitive  truth,  and  that  every 
intuitive  principle  in  mathematics  may  thus 
be  brought  to  the  tell  of  fenfe;  and  if  wc 
cannot  call  the  evidence  of  fenfe  a  proof,  let 
us  call  it  a  confirmation  of  the  abftraft  prin^ 
ciple  :  yet  what  do  we  gain  by  this  method 
of  illuftration  ?  We  only  difeover,  that  the 
evidence  of  abftra&  intuitive  truth  is  refold 
vable  into,  or  may  be  illuftrated  by,  the  evir 
dence  of  fenfe.  And  it  will  be  feen  in  the 
next  fedtion,  that  we  believe  in  the  evidence 
of  external  fenfe,  not  becaufe  we  can  prove; 
it  to  be  true,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  our 
nature  determines  us  to'  believe  in  it  with- 
out proof.  So  that  in  whatever  way  we  view 
this  fubjed,    the  point  we  mean  to  illuftrate 

Barrow  is  of  this  opinion.     So  is  Apollonius ;    who,  a- 

grccably  to  it,    has   attempted  a  demon  ft  ration  of  thi$ 

axiom,  That  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  are 

equal  to  one  another*  —  But  whatever  account  we  make  of 

thefe  opinions,    they  afitft  not  our  doctrine.     However 

far  the  demonftration  of  axioms  may  be  carried,  ic  muft 

at  lad  terminate  in  one  principle  of  common  fenfe,    if 

not  in  many ;    which  principle  we  muft  believe  without 

proof,  whether  we  will  or  not 
« 

appears 
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appears  certain,  namely,  "  That  all  mathe- 
"  matical  truth  is  founded  in  certain  firft 
"  principles  which  common  fenfe,  or  in- 
"  ftin<St,  or  the  conftitution  of  the  human 
<*c  underftanding,  or  the  law  of  rational  na- 
"  ture,  compels  us  to  believe  without  proof, 
'**  whether  we  will  or  not." 

Nor  would  the  foundation  of  mathematics 
be  in  the  lead  degree  more  ftable,  if  thefe 
axioms  did  admit  of  proof,  or  were  all  refbl- 
vable  into  one  primary  axiom  expreffed  by 
an  identical  propofition.  As  the  cafe  now 
stands,  we  are  abfoiutely  certain  of  their 
truth ;  and  abfolute  certainty  is  all  that  de- 
monftration  can  produce.  We  are  convinced 
by  a  proof,  becaufe  our  conftitution  is  fiich, 
that  we  muft  be  convinced  by  it :  and  we 
-believe  a  felf-evident  axiom,  becaufe  our 
conftitution  is  fuch,  that  we  muft  believe 
it.  You  afk,  why  I  believe  what  is  lelf-evi- 
dent  ?  I  may  as  well  afk,  why  you  believe 
what  is  proved  ?  Neither  queftion  admits 
of  an  anfwer ;  or  rather,  to  both .  queftions 
the  anfwer  is  the  fame,  namely,  Becaufe  I 
jnuft  believe  it. 

Whether  our  belief  in  thefe  cafes  be  a~ 
greeable  to  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnefles 
of  things,  and  fiich  as  we  fhould  entertain 
if  we  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
laws  of  Nature,  is  a  queftion  which  no  per- 
fon  of  a  found  mind  can  have  any  feruple  to 
anfwer,  with  the  fulleft  affurance,  in  the  af- 
firmative. Certain  it  is,  our  conftitution  is 
%  fo 
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fb  framed,  that  we  mud  believe  to  be  true, 
and  conformable  to  univerfal  nature,  that 
which  is  intimated  to  us,  as  fuch,  by  the  o- 
riginal  fuggeftidns  of  our  own  underftanding. 
If  thefe  are  fallacious,  it  is  the  Deity  who 
makes  them  {o ;  and  therefore  we  can  never 
redtify,  or  «ven  detect, .  the  fallacy.  But  we 
Cannot  even  fuppofe  them  fallacipus,  with- 
out violating  our  nature^  nor,  if  we  ac- 
knowledge a  God,  without  impiety ;  for  in 
this  fuppofition  it  is  implied,  that  we  fup- 
pofe the  Deity  a  deceiver.  Nor  can  we,  con- 
fiftently  with  fuch  a  fuppofition,  acknow- 
ledge any  diftihdtion  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood,  or  believe  that  one  inch  is  lefs  than 
ten  thoufand  miles*  or  even  that  we  ourfelves 
fexift. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  though  I  have  not 
as  yet  fb  thoroughly  examined  the  notion  as 
to  be  able  to  prove  it,  that  all  mathematical 
truth  is  refolvable  into  identical  propofitions. 
But  yet  1  do  not  fee,  that  there  is  any  im- 
propriety in  faying,  (according  to  my  ufe  of 
the  terms)*  that  mathematical  truth  refts  on 
certain  principles  (or  fome  one  principle)  of 
common  fenfe,  which  the  law  of  our  nature 
(or  of  rational  nature)  determines  us  to  be- 
lieve. For,  might  we  not  have  been  fo  fra- 
med, as  not  to  perceive  the  coincidence  of 
the  predicate,  with  the  fubjedt*  of  an  iden- 
tical propofition  ?  And  if  fo,  is  not  oux' 
power  of  perceiving  that  coincidence  a  part 
of  the  conftit;ution  of  our  nature  ?     All  be- 
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ings  endued  with  reafon  have  this  power  as 
Well  as  we ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  under- 
ftanding  or  reafon  to  be,  where  this  power 
Is  not.  But  the  exiftence  of  rational  crea- 
tures is  an  effedt  of  that  conftitution  of  things, 
which  the  good  providence  of  God  has  been, 
pleafed  to  eftabliflb  *. 


SECT.      n. 

Of  the  evidence  of  External  Settfe. 


A  Nother  clafs  of  truths  producing  convic- 
gL*m  tion,  and  abfolute  certainty,  are  thofc 
which  depend  upon  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
ternal fenfes;  Hearing,  Seeing,  Touching, 
Tailing,  and  Smelling.  On  this  evidence  is 
founded  all  our  knowledge  of  external  or  ma- 
terial things ;  and  therefore  all  conclufions  in 
Natural  Philofophy,  and  all  thofe  prudential 
confiderations  which  regard  the  prefervation 
of  our  body,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  affedled  by 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  matter,  muft  finally 
be  refolved  into  this  principle,  That  things 
are  as  our  fenfes  reprefent  them.  When  I 
touch  a  ftone,  I  am  confeious  of  a  certain 
fenfation,  which  I  call  a  fenfation  of  hardnefs. 
But  this  fenfation  is  not  hardnefs  itfelf,  nor 

#  See  part  2.  chap.  i.  feet,  j. 
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any  thing  like  hardnefs  :  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fenfation  or  feeling  in  my  mind ;  ac- 
companied, however,  with  an  irrefiftible  be* 
lief,  that  this  fenfation  is  excited  by  the  ap- 
^j  plication  of  an  external  and  hard  fubftance 
^  to  a  certain  part  of  my  body.  This  belief  as 
certainly  accompanies  the  fenfation,  as  the 
fenfation  accompanies  the  application  of  the 
(lone  to  my  organ  of  fenfe.  I  believe,  with 
as  much  aflurance,  and  as  unavoidably,  that 
the  external  thing  exifts,  and  is  hard,  as  I 
believe  that  I  receive,  and  am  confcious  of, 
the  fenfation  of  hardnefs ;  or,  to  fpeak  more 
ftri&ly,  the  fenfation  which  by  experience  I 
know  to  be  the  fign  of  my  touching  a  hard 
body  *.  Now,  v  why  do  I  believe  that  this 
fenfation  is  a  real  fenfation,  and  really  felt  by 
me  ?  Becaufe  my  conftitution  is  fuch  that  I 
muil  believe  fo.  And  why  do  1  believe,  in 
confequence  of  my  receiving  this  fenfation, 
that  I  touch  an  external  objedt,  really  exift- 
ing,  material,  and  hard  ?  The  anfwer  is 
the  fame :  the  matter  is  incapable  of  proof : 
I  believe,  becaufe  I  muft  believe.  Can  I  a- 
void  believing,  that  I  really  am  confcious  of 
receiving  this  fenfation  ?  No.  Can.  I  avoid 
believing,  that  the  external  thing  exifts,  and 
has  a  certain  quality,  which  fits  it,  on  being 
applied  to  my  hand,  to  excite  a  certain  feel- 
ing or  fenfation  in  my  mind  ?     No ;  I  muft 

*  See  DrReid's  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind,  chap.  5. 
(eft.  3. 
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believe  this,   whether  I  will  or  not.    Nop 
could  I  diveft  myfelf  of  this  belief,  though 
my  life  and  future  happinefs  depended  oq 
the  confequence.  — To  believe  our    fenfes, 
therefore,  is  according  to  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture;   and  we  are  prompted  to  this   belief 
by  inflindt,  or  common  fenfe.     I  am  as  cer- 
tain, that  at  prefent  I  am  in  a  houfe,  and  not 
in  the  open  air;    that  I  fee  by  the  light  of 
the  fun,  and  not  by  the  light  of  a  candle ; 
that  I  feel  the  ground  hard  under  my  feet ; 
and  that  I  lean  againft  a  real  material  table, 
—  as  I  can  be  of  the  truth  of  any  geometri- 
cal axiom,    or  of  any  demonftrated  conclu- 
sion ;    nay,   I  am  as  pertain  of  all  this  as  of 
my  own  exiftence.      But  I  cannot  prove  by 
argument,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  mat- 
ter  in  the  world,  or  even  that  I  myfelf  exift  : 
and  yet  I  know  as  affuredly,  that  I  do  exift, 
and  that  there  is  a  real  material   fun,    and  a 
real  material  world,  with  mountains,  trees, 
houfes,  and  animals,  exifling  feparately,  and 
independently  on  me  and  my  faculties;    I 
fay,  I  know  all  this  with  as  much  afTurance 
of  convidlion,    as  the  mod  irrefragable  de- 
monftration  could  produce.     Is  it  unreafbn- 
able  tp  believe  in  thefe  cafes  without  proof  ? 
Then,  I  affirm,  it  is  equally  unreafonable  to 
believe  in  any  cafe  with  proof.     Our  belief 
in  either  cafe  is  unavoidable,    and  according 
to  the  law  of  our  nature ;  and  if  it  be  unrea- 
fonable  to  think  according  to  the  l$w  of  our 
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nature,  it  muft  be  equally  unreaibnable  to  ad-r 
here  to  the  earth,  to  be  nourifhed  with  food, 
or  to  die  when  the  head  is  Separated  from 
the  body*  It  is  indeed  eafy  to  affirm  any- 
thing, provided  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf 
to  hypocrify  and  falfehood.  A  man  may  af- 
firm, that  he  fees  with  the  foles  of  his  feet, 
that  he  believes  there  is  no  material  world, 
that  he  doubts  of  his  own  exiftence.  He  may 
as  well  fay,  that  he  believes  one  and  two  to 
be  equal  to  fix,  a  part  to  be  greater  than  a 
whole,  a  circle  to  be  a  triangle ;  and  that  i{ 
may  be  poflible  for  the  fame  thing,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  be  and  not  to  be. 

But  it  is  faid,  that  our  fenfes  do  often  im- 
pofe  upon  us ;  and  that  by  means  of  reafon 
we  are  enabled  to  detedl  the  impofture,  and 
to  judge  rightly  even  where  our  fenfes  give 
us  wrong  information  ;  that  therefore  our  % 
belief  in  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  not  in- 
ftin<5live  or  intuitive,  bu,t  fiich  as  may  be  ei- 
ther confuted  or  confirmed  by  reafoning.  Wc 
fhall  acknowledge  that  our  fenfes  do  often 
impofe  upon  us  :  but  a  little  attention  will 
convince  us,  that  reafon,  though  it  may  be 
employed  in  corre&ing  the  prefent  fallacious 
fenfation,  by  referring  it  to  a  former  fenfa- 
tion,  received  by  us,  or  by  other  men,  is  not 
the  ultimate  judge  in  this  matter ;  for  that 
fill  fuch  reafoning  is  refolvable  into  this  prin- 
ciple of  common  fenfe,  That  things  are  what 
ppp  external  fenfes  reprefent  them.     One  in-> 
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fiance  will  fuffice  at   prefent  for  illustration 
pf  this  point  *. 

After  haying  looked  a  moment  at  the  fun, 
I  fee  a  black,  or  perhaps  a  luminous,    circle 
fwimming  in  the  air,    apparently  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  my  eyes. 
That  I  fee  fuch  a  circle,  is  certain ;  that  I  be- 
lieve I  fee  it,  is  certain ;  that  I  believe  its  ap- 
pearance to  be  owing  to  fome  caufe,  is  alfo 
certain :  —  thus  far  there  can  be   no  impo- 
fture,    and  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any, 
Suppofe  me  from  this  appearance  to  conclude, 
that  a  real,  folid,  tangible  or  vifible,    round 
fubflance,  of  a  black  or  yellow  colour,  is  ac- 
tually  fwimming  in   the  air  before  me ;    io 
this  I  fhould  be  miftaken.     How  then  com? 
I  to  know  that  I  am  miftaken  ?    I  may  know 
it  in  feveral  ways,     i .  I  ftretch  out  my  hand 
to  the  place  where  the  circle  feems  to   be 
floating  in  the  air;  and  having  ^//nothing, 
I  am  inftantly  convinced,    that  there  is  no 
tangible  fubflance  in  that  place.     Is  this  con- 
vi<9tion  an  inference  of  reafoq.  ?      No ;  it  is 
a  convi&ion  arifing  from  ojir  innate  propen- 
sity to  believe,  that  things  are  as  our  fenfes 
reprefent  them.     By  this  innate  or  inftindlive 
propenfity  I  believe  that  what  I  touch  exifts ;    * 
by  the  fame  propenfity  I  believe,  that  when?    i 
I  touch  nothing,  there  nothing  tangible  does    \ 
exift.     If  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  were  fufpicious    : 
pf  the  veracity  of  ihy  fenfes,  I  fhould  neither 

*  See  part  2.  (hap,  i.  fed.  3. 
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believe  nor  difbeReve.     a.  I  turn  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  heavens ; 
and  having  (till  obferved  the  fame   circle 
floating  before  them,  and  knowing  by  expe- 
rience,   that  the  motion  of  bodies  placed  at 
a  diftance  from  me  does  not  follow  or  de- 
pend on  the  motion  of  my  body,  I  conclude, 
that  the  appearance  is  owing,    not  to  a  real, 
external,  corporeal  obje&,  but  to  fome  difor- 
der  in  my  organ  of  light.      Here  reafoning 
is  employed ;    but  where  does  it  terminate  ? 
It  terminates  in  experience,    which   I   have 
acquired  by  means  of  my  fenfes.     But  if  I 
believed  them  fallacious,  if  I  believed  things 
to/ be   otherwife  than  my    fenfes  reprefefct 
them,    I  Ihould  never,    by  their  means,  ac- 
Xquire  expdrience  at  all.     Or,  3.  I  apply,  firft 
^tp  one  man,  then  to  another,  and  then  to  a 
t&ird,  who  all  allure  me,  that  they  perceive 
no  fuch  circle  floating  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
fame  time  inform  me  of  the  true  caufe  of 
the  appearance.     I  believe  their  declaration, 
either  becaule  I  have  had  experience  of  their 
vewcity,  or  becaule  I  have  an  innate  propen- 
fity  to  credit  teftimony.     To  gain  experience 
implies  a   belief  in  the   evidence  of   fenfe, 
which  reafoning  cannot  account  for ;    and  a 
propenfity  to  credit  teftimony  previous  to  ex- 
perience or  reafoning,  is  equally  unaccount- 
able *. — So  that,   although  we  acknowledge 
fome  of  our  fenfes,    in  fome  inftances,  de- 

*  See  feft.  8.  of  this  chapter* 
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ccitful,  our  dete&ion  of  the  deceit,  whether 
by  the  evidence  of  our  other  fenfes,  or  by 
a  retrofpedt  to  our  paft  experience,  or  by  our 
trufting  to  the  teftimony  of  other  men,  does 
ftill  imply^  that  we  do  and  niuft  believe  our 
fenfes  previdufly  to  all  reasoning  *. 

A  human  oreature  born  with  a  propenfity 
to  difbelieve  his  fenfes,  would  be  as  helplefs 
as  if  he  wanted  them.  To  his  own  prefer- 
vation  he  could  contribute  nothing  y  and, 
after  ages  of  being,  would  remain  as  deftitute 
of  knowledge  and  experience  as  when  he  be- 
gan to  be. 

Sometimes  we  feem  to  diftnift  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes,  when  in  reality  we  only  doubt 
whether  we  have  that  evidence.  I  may  ap- 
peal to  any  man,  if  he  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  really,  when  awake,  feen 
and  converfed  with  a  ghoft,  whether  any 
reafbning  would  convince  him  that  it  was  a 
delufion.  Reafbning  might  lead  him  to  fu£- 
pedl  that  he  had  beeti  dreaming,  and  there^ 
fore  to  doubt  whether  or  not  he  had  the  e^ 
vidence  of  fenfe ;  but  if  he  were  afliired  that 
he  had  that  evidence,  no  arguments  would 
fhake  his  belief. 

#  Sea  part  2.  chap.  1.  feci:.  2. 
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SECT.     in. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Internal  Seti/e,  or  Confciouf- 
nefsi 


T>  Y  attending  to  what  pafles  in  my  mind,  I 
■*-*  know,  not  only  that  it  exifts,  but  alio 
that  it  exerts  certain  powers  of  adtion  and 
f>erception ;  which,  on  account  either  of  a 
diversity  in  their  obje&s,  or  of  a  difference  in 
their  manner  of  operating,  I  confider  as  diJP- 
tindl  faculties ;  and  which  I  find  it  expedient 
to  diftinguifh  by  different  names,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  fpeak  of  them  fo  as  to  be  under* 
flood.  Thus  I  am  confeious  that  at  one 
time  I  exert  memory,  at  another  time  ima- 
gination \  fometimes  I  believe,  fometimes  I 
doubt :  the  performance  of  certain  a&ions, 
and  the  indulgence  of  certain  affections,  is 
attended  with  an  agreeable  feeling  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  which  I  Call  moral  approbation ; 
different  actions  and  affe&ions  excite  the  op*- 
pofite  feeling,  of  moral  difapprobation  :  to  re- 
lieve diftrefs*  I  feel  to  be  meritorious  and 
praife- worthy ;  to  pick  a  pocket,  I  know  to 
be  blameable,  and  worthy  of  punifhment  5 
I  am  confeious  that  fome  a<5lions  are  in  my 
power,  and  that  others  are  not ;  that  when 
I  negled  to  do  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  can 
Vol.  I.  H  do, 
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do,  I  deferve  to  be  puniflied ;  and  that  when 
I  adt  necefTarily,    or  upon  unavoidable  and 
irrefiftible  compulfion,  I  deferve  neither  pu- 
nifhment  nor  blame.     Of  all  thefe  fentiments 
lam  as  confcious,  and  as  certain,  as  of  my 
own  exiftence.      I   cannot  prove  that  I  feel 
them,  neither  to  myfelf,  nor  to  others ;  but 
that  I  do  really  feel  them,    is  as  evident  to 
me  as  demonftration  could  make  it.     I  can- 
not prove,   in  regard  to  my  moral  feelings, 
that  they  are  conformable  to  any  extrinfic 
and  eternal  relations  of  things ;    but  I  know 
that  my  conftitution  neceffarily  determines 
me  to  believe  them  juft  and  genuine,  even 
as  it  determines  me  to  believe  that  I  myfelf 
exift,    and  that  things  are  as  my  external 
fenfes   reprefent  them.      An  expert  logician 
might  puzzle  me  with  words,    and  propofe 
difficulties  I  could  not  folve :  but  he  might  as 
well  attempt  to  convince  me,  that  I  do  not 
exift,  as  that  I  do  not  feel  what  I  am  con- 
fcious I  do  feel.     And  if  he  could  induce  me 
to   fufpedl   that  I  may  be  miftaken,   what 
ftandard  of  truth  could  he  propofe  to.  me, 
more  evident,    and  of  higher   authority  in 
thefe  matters,  than  my  own  feelings  ?    Shall 
1  believe  his  teftimony,    and  difbelieve  my 
own  fenfations  ?     Shall  I  admit  his  reafons* 
becaufe  1  cannot  confute  them,   altho'  com- 
mon fenfe  tells  me  they  are  falfe  ?     Shall  I 
fuffer  the  ambiguities  of  artificial  language 
to  prevail  againft  the4  clear,  the  intelligible, 
the  irrefiftible  voice  of  Nature  I 

We 
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We  cannot  difbelieve  the  evidence  of  inter- 
nal fenfe,  without  offering  violence  to  our  na- 
ture. And  if  we  be  led  into  fuch  difbelief, 
or  diftruft,  by  the  fophiftry  of  pretended  phi- 
lofbphers,  we  adfc  juft  as  wifely  as  a  mariner 
would  do,  who  fhould  fufFer  himfelf  to  be 
perfuaded,  that  the  pole- ft ar  is  continually 
changing  its  place,  but  that  the  wind  always 
blows  from  the  fame  quarter.  Common 
fenfe,  or  inftindt,  which  prompts  men  to  truft 
to  their  own  feelings,  hath  in  all  ages  con- 
tinued the  fame  :  but  the  iqterefts,  purfuits, 
and  abilities  of  philofophers,  are  fufceptible 
of  endlefs  variety ;  and  their  theories  vary 
accordingly. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  thefe  objedls 
and  faculties  of  internal  fenfation  are  things 
too  evanefcent  to  be  attended  to,  or  that  their 
evidence  is  too  weak  to  produce  a  fteady  and 
well-grounded  convidtion.  They  are  more 
neceflary  to  our  happinefs  than  even  the 
powers  and  objedts  of  external  fenfe ;  yea, 
they  are  no  lefs  neceflkry  to  our  exiftence. 
What  can  be  of  greater  confequence  to  man, 
than  his  moral  fentiments,  his  reafon,  his 
memory,  his  imagination  ?  What  more  in- 
tending, than  to  know,  whether  his  notions 
of  duty  and  of  truth  be  the  dictates  of  his 
nature,  that  is,  the  voice  of  God,  or  the  po- 
fitive  inftitutions  of  men  ?  What  is  it  to 
which  a  wife  man  will  pay  more  attention, 
than  to  his  reafon  and  confcience,  thofe  di- 
vine monitors,  whereby  he  is  to  judge  even 
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of  religion  itfelf  ?  The  generality  of  man-? 
kind,  however  ignorant  of  the  received  dif* 
tin&ions  and  explications  of  their  internal 
powers,  do  yet  by  their  condudl  declare,  that 
they  feel  their  influence,  and  acknowledge 
their  authenticity.  Every  inftance  of  their 
being  governed  by  a  principle  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, is  a  proof  of  this.  They  believe  aq 
^dtion  to  be  lawful  in  the  fight  of  God,  when 
they  are  corifcious  of  a  fentiment  of  lawful- 
nefs  attending  the  performance  of  it :  they 
believe  a  certain  mode  of  conduit  to  be  in- 
cumbent on  them  in  certain  circumftances, 
becaufe  a  notion  of  duty  arifes  in  their  mind, 
when  they  contemplate  that  condudt  in  rela- 
tion to  thofe  circumftances.  — r  u  I  ought  to 
f<  be  grateful  for  a  favour  received.  Why? 
"  Becaufe  my  confcience  tells  me  fb.  How 
fi  do  you  know  that  you  ought  to  do  that  of 
"  which  your  confcience  enjoins  the  per- 
*4  formance  ?  I  can  give  no  further  reafon 
f c  for  it ; .  but  I  feel  that  fuch  is  my  duty," 
Here  the  inveftigation  muft  flop ;  or,  if  car- 
ried a  little  further,  it  muft  return  to  this 
point :  —  "  I  know  that  I  ought  to  dp  what 
u  my  confcience  enjoins,  becaufe  God  is  the 
"  author  of  my  conftitution ;  and  I  obey 
His  will,  when  I  adl  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples qf  my  conftitution.  Why  do  you 
-obey  the  will  of  God  ?  Becaufe  it  is  my 
duty.  How  know  you  that  ?  Becaufe  my 
"  confcience  tells  me  fb,"  &c. 
If  a  man  vyere  fceptical  in  this  matter,  it 
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would  not  be  in  the  power  of  argument  to 
cure  him  *.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  faid 
to  have  any  moral  principle  diftind  from  the 
hope  of  reward,  .the  fear  of  punifhment,  or 
the  force  of  cuffcpm.  But  that  there  is  in  hu- 
man nature  a  moral  principle  diftinft  from 
thofe  motives,  has  been  felt  and  acknowled- 
ged by  men  of  all  ages  and  nations  ;  and  in- 
deed was  never  denied  or  doubted,  except 
by  a  few  metaphyficians,  who,  through  want 
either  of  fenfe  or  of  honefly,  found  them-* 
felves  difpoied  to  deny  the  existence,  or  que-* 
(lion  the  authenticity,  of  our  moral  feelings. 
In  the  celebrated  difpute  concerning  liberty 
and  neceflity,  fome  of  the  advocates  for  the 
latter  have  either  maintained,  that  we  have 
no  fenfe  of  moral  liberty  ;  or,  granting  that 
we  have  fuch  a  fenfe,    have  endeavoured  tQ 


*  All  that  is  here  meant,  in  regard  to  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, is,  that  Morality,  like  other  fciences,  is  founded  on 
certain  firft  principles,  and  that  the  dictates  of  confcience 
jare  to  every  good  man  the  higheft  authority  in  matters  of 
duty.  I  fee  no  paradox  in  this  do&rine  ;  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  is  admitted  by  the  beft  divines  and  moralifts, 
and  by  mankind  in  general.  How  far  this  do&rine  may 
be  afte&ed  by  what  cafuifts  have  urged  in  regard  to  an 
erroneous  confcience,  or  by  the  opinions  of  fome  philo- 
fophers  concerning  the  mutability  of  moral  fentiment, 
and  its  liablenefs  to  be  perverted  by  education  and  habit, 
is  an  inquiry  of  very  great  extent,  which  I  have  not  here 
entered  upon  at  all,  (though  I  have  written  many  a  page 
pn  the  fubjeft),  becaufe  I  intended  long  ago,  and  do  ftiil 
intend,  when  I  (hall  have  health  and  leifure,  to  make  it 
the  argument  of  another  bqok.  See  below,  part  a.  ch.  i. 
feft.  3.  §  4- 

provq 
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prove  it  deceitful.  Now,  if  we  be  confcious, 
that  we  have  a  fenfe  of  moral  liberty,  it  is 
certainly  as  abfurd  to  argue  againft  the  exift- 
ence  of  that  fenfe,  as  againft  the  reality  of 
any  other  matter  of  fadL  And  if  the  real 
exiftence  of  that  fenfe  be  acknowledged,  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  deceitful  by  any  ar- 
guments which  may  not  be  applied  to  prove 
other  powers  of  our  nature  deceitful,  and, 
confequently,  to  {how,  that  man  ought  not  to 
believe  any  thing  that  depends,  for  its  evi- 
dence, on  thefe  internal  fiiggeftions.  ■  But 
more  of  this  afterwards. 

We  have  no  other  diredl  evidence  than  this 
of  confcioufiiefs,  or  internal  fenfation,  for 
the  exiftence  and  identity  of  our  own  foul  *. 

I 


*  I  fay,  direft  evidence.  But  there  are  not  wanting  o- 
ther  irrefragable,  though  indirect,  evidences  of  the  exift- 
ence of  the  human  fout.  Such  is  that  which  refults  from 
a  comparifon  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter  with  the 
phenomena  of  animal  motion  and  thought.  The  further 
we  carry  our  inquiries,  into  matter,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced of  its  incapacity  to  begin  motion.  And  as  to 
thought,  and  its  feveral  modes,  if  we  think  that  they 
might  be  produced  by  any  poffible  arrangement  of  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  matter,  we  form  a  fuppofition  as  arbitra- 
ry, as  little  warranted  by  experience  or  evidence  of  any 
kind,  and  as  contrary  to  the  rules  that  determine  us  in 
all  our  rational  conjectures,  as  if  we  were  to  fuppofe, 
that  diamonds  might  be  produced  from  the  fmoke  of  a 
candle,  or  that  men  might  grow  like  mufhrooms  out  of 
the  earth.  There  muft  then,  in  all  animals,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  man,  be  a  principle,  not  only  diftinft  and  differ- 
ent from  body,  but  in  fome  refpefts  of  a  quite  contrary 
nature.    To  afk,   whether  the  Deity,   without  uniting 

body 
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I  exift ;  —  I  am  the  fame  being  to-day  I  was 

yefterday,  and  twenty  years  ago ; this 

principle,  or  being,  within  me,   that  thinks 

and 

body  with  fpirit,  could  create  thinking  matter,  is  juft  fuch 
a  qucftion,  as,  whether  he  could  create  a  being  efientially 
a&ive  and  eflentially  inactive,  capable  of  beginning  mo- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  incapable  of  beginning  mo- 
tion :  queftions,  which,  if  we  allow  experience  to  be  a 
rational  ground  of  knowledge,  we  need  not  fcruple  to 
anfwer  in  the  negative.  For  theie  queftions,  according 
to  the  beft  lights  that  our  rational  faculties  can  afford, 
feem  to  us  to  refer  to  the  production  of  an  effect  as  truly 
impoflible,  as  round  fquarenefs,  hot  cold,  black  white- 
nefs,  or  true  falfehood. 

Yet  1  am  inclined  to  think,  it  is  not  by  this  argument 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  led  to  acknowledge 
the  exiftence  of  their  own  minds.  An  evidence  more  di- 
red,  much  more  obvious,  and  not  lefs  convincing,  every 
man  difcovers  in  the  inftindHve  fuggeftions  of  nature. 
We  perceive  the  exiftence  of  our  fouls  by  intuition  ;  and 
this  I  believe  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  vulgar  perceive 
it. .  But  their  conviction  is  not  on  that  account  the  weak- 
er ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  think  the  man  mad 
who  mould  feem  to  entertain  any  doubts  on  this  fubjeft. 

One  of  the  firft  thoughts  that  occur  to  Milton's  A- 
dam,  when  if  new-waked  from  foundeft  fleep/'  is  to  in- 
quire after  the  caufe  of  his  exiftence  : 

"  Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light ! 
"  And  thou,  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  frefh  and  gay  ! 
"  Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
"  And  ye  that  Five  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
*'  Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  : 
€t  Not  of  myfelf  j  by  fome  great  Maker  then, 
"  In  goodnefs  and  in  power  pre-eminent. 
4%  Tell  me,  how  I  may  know  him,  how  adore, 
"  From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 
"  And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." 

Paradife  Lofty  viii.  273. 

Of 
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and  a&s,   is  one  permanent  and  individual 
.  principle,  diftindt  from  all  other  principles, 

beings,  or  things  ; *-  thefe  are  di&ates  of 

internal  fenfation  natural  to  man,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  :  and  they  are  of  fo 
great  importance,  that  while  we  doubt  of 
their  truth,  we  can  hardly  be  interefted  in  any 
thing  elfe  whatfoever.  If  I  were  to  believe, 
with  fome  authors,  that  my  mind  is  perpe-« 
tually  changing,  fb  as^to  become  every  differ-* 
ent  moment  a  different  thing,  the  remem- 
brance of  paft,  or  the  anticipation  of  future 
good  or  evil,  could  give  me  neither  pleafure 
nor  pain  ;  yea,  tho*  I  were  to  believe,  that 
a  cruel  death  would  overtake  me  within  an 
hour,  I  fliould  be  no  more  concerned,  than 
if  I  were  told,  that  a  certain  elephant,  three 
thoufand  years  hence,  would  be  facrifieed  on 

Of  the  reality  of  his  own  life,  motion,  and  exiftence,  it  is 
obfervable  that  he  makes  no  queftion  \  and  indeed  it 
would  have  been  ftrange  if  he  had.  —  But  Dryden,  in 
his  opera  called  The  Jlate  of  Innocence,  would  needs  at- 
tempt an  improvement  on  this  pafiage  ;  and  to  make  fu~ 
rer  work,  obliges  Adam  to  prove  his  exiftence  by  argu- 
ment, before  he  allows  him  to  enter  upon  any  other  in- 
quiry : 

€€  What  am  I  ?  or  from  whence  ?  —'For  that  I  am 
"  I  know,  becaufe  I  think  :  but  whence  I  came, 
*c  Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
"  What  other  being  can  difclofe  to  me  ? 

AEt  z.fcene  i. 

Dryden,  it  feems,  had  read  Des  Cartes ;  but  Milton  had 
ftudied  nature  :  Accordingly  Dryden  fpeaks  like  a  meta- 
pbyfician,  Milton  like  a  poet  and  philosopher. 

a  the 
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the  top  of  Mount  Atlas.  To  a  man  who 
doubts  the  individualicy  or  identity  of  his 
own  mind,  virtue,  truth,  religion,  good  and 
evil,  hope  and  fear,  are  abfolutely  nothing. 

Metaphyficians  have  taken  fome  pains  to 
confound  our  notions  on  the  fubjeft  of  iden- 
tity ;  and,  by  eftablifhing  the  currency  of 
certain  ambiguous  phrafes,  have  fucceeded 
fb  well,  that  it  is  now  hardly  poiTible  for  us 
to  explain  thefe  dictates  of  our  nature,  ac- 
cording to  common  fenfe  and  common  expe- 
rience, in  fuch  language  4as  (hall  be  liable  to 
no  exception.  The  misfortune  is,  that  many 
of  the  words  we  muft  ufe,  though  extremely 
well  underftood,  are  either  too  fimple  or  too 
complex  in  their  meaning,  to  admit  a  logi- 
cal definition ;  fo  that  the  caviller  is  never 
at  a  lofs  for  an  evafive  reply  to  any  thing  we 
may  advance.  But  I  will  take  it  upon  me  ta 
affirm,  that  there  are  hardly  any  human  no- 
tions more  clearly,  or  more  univerfally  un- 
derftood, than  thofe  we  entertain  concerning 
the  identy  both  of  ourfelves  and  of  other 
things,  however  difficult  we  may  fometimes 
find  it  to  expi;efs  thofe  notions  in  proper 
words.  And  I  will  alfo  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  fentiments  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind on  this  head  are  grounded  on  fuch  evi- 
dence, that  he  who  refufes  to  be  convinced 
by  it,  a<5ts  irrationally,  and  cannot,  confift- 
ently  with  fuch  refufal,  believe  any  thing. 

1.    The  exiftence  of  our   own  mind,    as 

fomething  different  and  diftindl  from  the  bo- 

Vol.  I.  I  dy, 
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dy,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  I  fay  uni^ 
verfally  ;  having  never  heard  of  any  nation 
of  men  upon  earth,  who  did  not,  in  their 
converfation  and  behaviour,  fhow,  by  the 
plained  figns,  that  they  made  this  diftindtion. 
Nay,  fo  ftrongly  are  mankind  imprefled  with 
it,  that  the  rudeft  barbarians,  by  their  in- 
cantations, their  funeral  folemnities,  their 
traditions  concerning  invifible  beings,  and 
their  hopes  of  a  future  ftate,  feem  to  declare, 
that  to  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  the  body  is 
not,  in  their  opinion,  neceffary.  All  philo- 
fophers,  a  few  Epicureans  and  Pyrrhonifts 
excepted,  have  acknowledged  the  exiftence  of 
the  foul,  as  one  of  the  fir  ft  and  mod  unex- 
ceptionable principles  of  human  fcienee.  Now 
whence  could  a  notion  fo  univerfal  arife  ? 
Let  us  examine  our  own  minds,  and  we 
fhall  find,  that  it  could  arife  from  nothing 
but  confcioufnefs,  a  certain  irrefiftible  per- 
fuafion,  that  we  have  a  foul  diftindl  from  the 
body.  The  evidence  of  this  notion  is  intui- 
tive; it  is  the  evidence  of  internal  fenfe. 
Reafoning  can  neither  prove  nor  difprove  it. 
Des  Cartes,  and  his  difciple  Male-t 
branche,  acknowledge,  that  the  exiftence 
of  the  human  foul  mult  be  believed  by  all 
men,  even  by  thofe  who  can  bring  them- 
selves to  doubt  of  every  thing  elfe. 
Mr  Simon  Browne  *,    a  learned  and  pious 

*  Sec  his  affefting  ftory  in   the  Adventurer,    vol.  3. 
N°88. 
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clergyman  of  the  laft  age,  is  perhaps  the  only 
perfon  on  record  of  whom  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  ferioufly  difbelieved  the  exift- 
ence  of  his  own  (bill.  He  imagined,  that  in 
confequence  of  an  extraordinary  interpofition 
of  divine  power,  his  rational  foul  was  gra- 
dually annihilated,  and  that  nothing  was 
now  left  him,  but  a  principle  of  animal  life, 
which  he  held  in  common  with  the  brutes. 
But  where-ever  the  ftory  of  this  excellent  per- 
fon is  known,  his  unhappy  miftake  will  be 
imputed  to  madnefs,  and  to  a  depravation  of 
intellect,  as  real,  and  as  extraordinary,  as  if 
he  had  difbelieved  the  exiftence  of  his  body, 
or  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 

2.  That  the  thinkiqg  principle,  which  we 
believe  to  be  within  tis,  continues  the  fame 
through  life,  is  equally  ielf-evidentj  and  e~ 
qually  agreeable  to  the,  universal  content  of 
mankind.  If  a  man  were  to  fpeak  and  adt 
in  the  evening,  as  if  he  believed  himfelf  to 
have  become  a  different  perfon  fince  the 
morning,  the  whole  world  would  pronounce 
him  mad.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  difbclieve 
our  own  identity,  we  fhould  labour  in  vain ; 
we  could  as  eafily  bring  ourfelves  to  believe, 
that  it  is  poflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  think, 
that  this  attempt  was  ever  made  by  any  man, 
not  even  by  Mr  Hume  himfelf;  though  that 
author,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature, 
has  aflerted,  yea,  and  proved  too,  (according 
to  his  notions  of  proof),  that  the  human  foul 

I  2  is 
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is  perpetually  changing ;  being  nothing  but 
a  bundle  of  perceptions,  that  fucceed  each 
other  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are 
(as  he  chufes  to  exprefs  it)  in  a  perpetual 
"  flux*."  He  might  as  eafily,  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  as  decifively,  with  equal  credit  to 
his  own  underftanding,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  the  reader,  by  a  method  of  rea- 
foning  no  lefs  philofophifcal,  and  with  the 
fame  degree  of  difcretion  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
have  attacked  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  or 
any  other  truths  intuitive  or  demonftrable, 
and  produced  a  formal  and  ferious  confuta- 
tion of  them.  In  explaining  the  evidence  on 
which  we  believe  our  own  identity,  it  is  nor 
neceffary  that  I  fliould  here  examine  his  ar- 
guments againft  that  belief:  firft,  becaufe 
the  point  in  queftion  is  felf-evident ;  and 
therefore  all  reafoning  on  the  other  fide  un- 
philofophical  and  irrational :  and,  fecondly, 
becaufe  I  fliall  afterwards  prove,  that  fome 
of  Mr  Hume's  firft  principles  are  inconcei- 
vable ;  and  that  this  very  notion  of  his,  con- 
cerning identity,  when  fairly  ftated,  is  pal- 
pably abfurd. 

^  It  has  been  afked,  how  we  can  pretend  to 
have  full  evidence  of  our  identity,  when  of 
identity  itfelf  we  are  fo  far  from  having  a 
diftindt  notion,  that  we  cannot  define  it.  It 
might,  with  as  good  reafon  be  afked,  how 
we  come  to  believe  that  two  and  two  are  c- 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  438.  &c. 
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qual  to  four,  or  that  a  circle  is  different  from 
a  triangle,  if  we  cannot  define  either  equa- 
lity or  diveffity  :  —  why  we  believe  in  our 
own  exiftence,  fince  we  cannot  define  exift- 
ence: — why,  in  a  word,  the  vulgar  believe 
any  thing  at  all,  fince  they  know  nothing  a- 
bout  the  rules  of  definition,  and  hardly  ever 
attempt  it.  In  fadi,  we  have  numberlefs  i- 
deas  that  admit  not  of  definition,  and  yet 
concerning  which  we  may  argue,  and  believe, 
and  know,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefe  and  cer- 
tainty. To  define  heat  or  cold,  identity  or 
diverfity,  red  or  white,  an  ox  or  an  afs,  would 
puzzle  all  the  logicians  on  earth ;  yet  nothing 
can  be  clearer,  or  more  certain,  than  many 
of  our  judgements  concerning  thofe  objects. 
The  rudeft  of  the  vulgar  know  moft  perfectly 
what  they  mean,  when  they  fay,  Three  months 
ago  I  was  at  fuch  a  town,  and  have  ever  fince 
been  at  home  :  and  the  conviction  they  have 
of  the  truth  of  this  propofition  is  founded  on 
the  beft  of  evidence,  namely,  on  that  of  in- 
ternal fenfe ;  in  which  all  men,  by  the  law 
of  their  nature,  do  and  muft  implicitly  be- 
lieve. 

It  has  been  afked,  whether  this  continued 
confcioufnefs  of  our  being  always  the  fame, 
does  not  conftitute  our  famenefs  or  identity. 
No  more,  I  fhould  anfwer,  than  our  percep- 
tion of  truth,  light,  or  cold,  is  the  efficient 
caufe  of  truth,  light,  or  cold.  Our  identity 
is  perceived  by  confcioufnefs ;  but  confciouf- 
nefs is  as  different  from  identity,  as  the  un- 

derflanding 
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derftanding  is  different  from  truth,  as  part 
events  are  different  from  memory,  as  colours 
from  the  power  of  feeing.  Confcioufnefs  of 
identity  is  fo  far  from  conftituting  identity, 
that  it  prefuppofes  it.  An  animal  might 
continue  the  fame  being,  and  yet  not  be  con- 
fcious  of  its  identity ;  which  is  probably  the 
cafe  with  many  of  the  brute  creation ;  nay, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  with  man  himielf. 
When  we  fleep  without  dreaming,  or  fall  in- 
to a  fainting  fit  *,  or  rave  in  a  fever,  and 
often  too  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  we  lofe  all 
fenfe  of  our  identity,  and  yet  never  conceive 

that 


#  The  following  cafe,  which  M.  Crozaz  gate  in  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  is  the  moft  extraordinary  inftance 
of  interrupted  confcioufnefs  1  have  ever  heard  of.  A 
nobleman  of  Laufanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  fer* 
Vant,  fuddenly  loft  his  fpeech  and  all  his  fenfes.  .  Differ- 
ent remedies  were  tried  without  effect  for.  fix  months ; 
during  all  which  time  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  fleep, 
or  deliquium,  with  various  fymptoms  at  different  pe- 
riods, which  are  particularly  Specified  in  the  narration. 
At  laft,  after  fome  chirurgical  operations,  at  the  end 
of  fix  months  his  fpeech  and  fenfes  were  fuddenly  redo* 
ted.  When  he  recovered,  the  fervant  to  whom  he  had 
been  giving  orders  when  he  was  firft  feized  with  the  dif- 
temper,  happening  to  be  in  the  room,  he  alked  whether 
he  had  executed  his  commiflion ;  not  being  fenfible,  k 
feems,  that  any  interval  of  time,  except  perhaps  a  very 
fhort  one,  had  elapfed  during  his  illnefs.  He  lived  ten 
years  after,  and  died  of  another  difeafe.  See  VHiftoirc 
de  ly  Academie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  four  V  annce  \7\fy 
p.  28.  Van  Swieten  alio  relates  this  ftory  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Boerhaave's  Aphorifms,  under  the  head 
Apoplexy.  I  mention  it  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  read- 
er's amufement  :  he  may  confider  the  evidence,  and  be- 
lieve 
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that  our  identity  has  fuffered  any  interrupt 
tion  or  change  :  the  moment  we  awake  or  re- 
cover, we  are  confcious  that  we  are  the  fame 
individual  beings  we  were  before. 

Many  doubts  and  difficulties  have  been 
ftarted  about  our  manner  of  conceiving  iden- 
tity of  perfon  under  a  change  of  fubftance. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  the  Athenians  ftill  preferved 
the  cuftom  of  fending  every  year  to  Delos  the 
fame  galley  which,  about  a  thoufand  years 
before,  had  brought  Thefeus  and  his  com- 
pany from  Crete  ;  and  that  it  then  ufed  to 
be  a  queftion  in  the  fchools,  how  this  could 
be  the  fame  vefTel,  when  every  part  of  its 
materials  had  been  changed  oftener  than 
once  *.  It  is  afked,  how  a  tree  can  be  ac- 
counted the  fame,  when,  from  a  plant  of  an 
inch  long,  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet ;  and  how  identity  can  be  afcribed  to  the 
human  body,  fince  its  parts  are  continually 
changing,  fo  that  not  one  particle  of  the  bo- 
dy I  now  have,  belonged  to  the  body  I  had 
twenty  years  ago. 

lieve  or  difbelieve  as  he  plcafcs.  But  that  confcioufnefi 
may  be  interrupted  by  a  total  deliquium,  without  any 
change  in  our  notions  of  our  own  identity,  I  know  by 
my  own  experience.  I  am  therefore  fully  perfuaded, 
that  the  identity  of  this  fubftance  which  1  call  my  foul, 
may  continue  even  when  I  am  unconfcious  of  it :  and 
if  for  a  fhorter  fpace,  why  not  for  a  longer  ? 

t  Plutarch,  in  Thefeo.     Plato,  in  Phaedone, 

it 
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It  were  well,  if  metaphysicians  would  think 
more  and  fpeak  lefs  on  thefe  fubjedts  :  they 
would  then  find,  that  the  difficulties  fo  much 
complained  of  are  rather  verbal  than  real. 
Was  there  a  (ingle  Athenian,  who  did  not 
know  in  what  refpedts  the  galley  of  Thefeus 
continued  the  fame,  and  in  what  refpe&s  it 
was  changed  ?  It  was  the  fame  in  refpedt  of 
its  name,  its  deftination,  its  fhape  perhaps, 
and  fize,  and  fome  other  particulars ;  in  re- 
fpeft  of  fubftance,  it  was  altogether  different. 
And  when  one  party  in  the  fchools  maintain- 
ed, that  it  was  the  fame,  and  the  other,  that 
it  was  not  the  fame,  all  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  this,  that  the  one  ufed  the 
word  fame  in  one  fenfe,  and  the  other  in  an-* 
other. 

The  identity  of  vegetables  is  as  eafily  con- 
ceived. No  man  imagines,  that  the  plant  of 
an  inch  long  is  the  fame  in  fubftance  with 
the  tree  of  fifty  feet.  The  latter  is  by  the 
vulgar  fuppofed  to  retain  all  the  fubftance  of 
the  former,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  im- 
menfe  q  uantity  of  adventitious  matter.  Thus 
far,  and  no  further,  do  they  fuppofe  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  tree  to  continue  the  fame. 
They  call  it,  however,  the  fame  tree :  and 
the  fame  it  is,  in  many  refpe&s,  which  to 
every  perfon  of  common  underftanding,  are 
obvious  enough,  though  not  eafily  exprefTed 
in  unexceptionable  language. 

Of  the  changes  made  in  the  human  body 

by  attrition,    the  vulgar   have    no    notion. 

I  Thejr 
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Th*y  believe  the  fubftance  of  a  full-grown 
body  to  continue  the  fame,  notwithflanding 
its  being  fometimes  fatter,  and  fometimes 
leaner ;  even  as  they  fuppofe  the  fubftance  of 
a  wall  to  be  the  lame  before  and  after  it  is 
plaiftered,  or  painted.  They  therefore  do  not 
afcribe  to  it  identity  of  perfon,  and  diverfity 
of  fubftance,  but  a  real  and  proper  identity 
both  of  fubftance  and  perfon.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  body  while  increafing  in  ftature, 
they  conceive,  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  as 
pf  the  identity  of  vegetables  :  they  know  in 
what  refpe&s  it  continues  the  fame,  and  in 
what  refpedfcs  it  becomes  different ;  there  is 
110  confufion  in  their  notions ;  they  never 
fuppofe  it  to  be  different  in  thofe  refpeds  in 
which  they  know  it  to  be  the  fame, 
'  When  philosophers  fpeak  of  the  identity  of 
the  human  body,  they  muft  mean,  not  that 
its  fubftance  is  the  fame,  for  this  they  fay  is 
perpetually  changing;  but  that  it  is  the 
fame,  in  refpeft  of  its  having  been  all  along 
animated  with  the  fame  vital  and  thinking 
principle,  diftinguiftied  by  the  fame  najne, 
marked  with  the  fame  or  fimilar  features, 
placed  in  the  fame  relations  of  life,  &c.  — — > 
It  muft  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  the  difficulties  attending  this  fubjed  a~ 
rife  not  from  any  ambiguity  or  intricacy  in 
pur  notions  or  judgements,  for  thefe  are  ex- 
tremely clear,  but  from  our  way  of  expreffing 
them :  the  particular*  in  which  an  object  con- 
tinues the  fame,  are  often  fo  blended  with 
Vol.  I  K  thofe 
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thofe  in  which  it  has  become  different,  that 
we  cannot  find  proper  words  for  marking  the 
diftindtion,  and  therefore  muft  have  recourfe 
to  obfcure  circumlocutions. 

But  whatever  judgements  we  form  of  the 
identity  of  coporeal  objedts,  we  cannot  from 
them  draw  any  inference  concerning  the  i- 
dentity  of  our  mind.    We  cannot  afcribe  ex- 
tenfion  or  folidity  to  the  foul,  far  lefs  any  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  of  folid  or  extended 
parts.    Here,   therefore,    there  is  no  ground 
for  diftinguifhing  diverfity  of  fubftance  from 
identity  of  perfon.    Our  foul  is  the  very  fame 
being  now  it  was  yefterday,  laft  year,  twenty 
years   ago.     This  is  a  di&ate  of  common 
fenfe,    an  intuitive  truth,   which   all  man- 
kind, by  the  law  of  their  nature,    do  and 
muft  believe,    and  the  contrary  of  which  is 
inconceivable.      We  have  perhaps  changed 
many  of  our  principles ;    we  may  have  ac- 
quired many  new  ideas  and  notions,  and  loft 
many  of  thofe  we  once  had ;  but  that  the  fub- 
ftance, eflence,  or  perfonality,    of  the  foult 
has  fiiffered  any  change,    increafe,  or  dimi- 
nution,   we  never  have  fuppofed,    nor  can 
fuppofe.    New  faculties  have  perhaps  appear- 
ed,   with  which  we  were   formerly  unac- 
quainted ;  but  thefe  we  cannot  conceive  to 
have  afFe&ed  the  identity  of  the  foul,  apy 
more  than  learning  to  write,  or  to  play  on  a 
jnufical  inftrument,  is  conceived  to  afife&  the 
identity  of  the  hand;  or  than  the  perception 
of  harmony  the  firft  time  one  hears  mufic, 
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is  Conceived  to  afled  the  identity  of  the 
ear*. 

But  if  we  perceive  our  identity  by  con* 
fcioufnefs,  and  if  the  a&s  of  confcioufnefs 
by  which  we  perceive  it  be  interrupted,  how 
can  we  know  that  our  identity  is  not  inter- 
rupted ?  I  anfwer,  The  law  of  our  nature 
determines  us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to 
believe  that  we  continue  the  fame  thinking 
beings.  The  interruption  of  confcioufnefs* 
whether  more  or  lefs  frequent,  makes  no 
change  in  this  belief.  My  perception  of  the 
vifible  creation  is  every  moment  interrupted 
by  the  winking  of  my  eyes.  Am  I  therefore 
to  believe,  that  the  vifible  univerfe,  which  I 
this  moment  perceive,   is  not  the  fame 


*  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  &#  lines  from  an  excellent 
poem,  written  by  an  author,  whofe  genius  and  virtue 
were  ^n  honour  to  his  country,  jind  to  human  nature : 

"  Am  I  but  what  I  feem,  mere  flcfli  and  blood, 
"  A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  ? 
"  The  purple  ftream,  that  through  my  vefiels  glides, 
M  Dull  and  unconfcious  flows  like  Common  tides* 
"  The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  ftray, 
*  "  Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 
'<  This  frame  compacted  with  tranfcendent  feill> 
u  Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 
••  Nurfed  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree» 
"  Waxes  and  waftes :  I  call  it  mine  not  me. 
"  New  matter  ftill  the  mouldering  mafs  fuftains  * 
"  The  maniion  changed,  the  tenant  ftill  remains* 
u  And,  from  the  fleeting  ftream  repaired  by  food* 
♦     "  Dtftinft,  as  is  the  fwimmer  from  the  flood." 

Arbuthnot.  See  Dodjlc^s  CoUe8i$n%  v*L  up* il*« 

K  2  the 
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%he  vifible  univerfe  I  perceived  laft  moment  ? 
Then  mud  I  alfo  believe,  that  the  exiftenofr 
of  the  univerfe  depends  on  the  motion  of  my 
eyelids;  and  that  the  mnfcles-  whicb  move 
them  have  the  power  of  creating  and  annihi- 
lating worlds. 

To  conclude:  That  our  foul  exifts,  and 
continues  through  life  the  feme  individual 
being,  is  a  di&ate  of  common  fenfe ;  a  truth 
which  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  iro- 
poflible  for  us  to  difbelieve ;  and  in  regard 
to  which,  we  cannot  fuppof  e  ourfelves  in  an 
error,  without  fuppofing  our  faculties  falla- 
cious, and  confequently  disclaiming  all  eon~ 
*i&ion,  and  all  certainty,  and  difa vowing  the 
diftin&ion  between  truth  and  falfehcwxL 


CHA  P.      i\r. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Memory. 


HP  H  E  evidence  of  memory  commands  oifir 
-*■  belief  as  efFe&ually  as  that  of  fenfe^ 
With  regard  to  any  of  my  tranfe&ions  of  ye- 
fterday  which  I  now  semember,  I  cannot 
doubt  whether  I  performed  them  or  not. 
That  I  dined  to-day,  and  was  in  bed  laft 
night,  is  as  certain  to  me,  as  that  I  at  pre- 
Ant  fee  the  colour  of  this  paper.  If  we  had 
no  memory,  knowledge  and  experience  would 

be 
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he  impoffibl* ;  and  if  we  had  any  tendency 
to  diftruft  our  memory,  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience would  be  of  as  little  ufe  in  dire&ing 
our  conduct  and  fentiments,  as  our  dreams 
now  are.  Sometimes  we  doubt,  whether  in 
a  particular  cafe  we  exert  memory  or  imagi- 
nation •  and  our  belief  is  fufpended  accor- 
dingly :  but  ho  fooner  da  we  become  con- 
fcious,  that  we  remember •,  than  conviftion  in- 
ftandy  takes  place;  we  fay,  I  am*  certain  it 
^vas  fo,  for  now  I  remember  I  was  an  eye^- 
witnefs. 

But  who  is  k  that  teaches  the  child  to  be-* 
fieve,   that  yefterday  he  was  punilhed,  be- 
cause he  remembers  to'  have  been  punifhed 
yefterday  ?    Or,  by  what  argument  will  you 
convince  him,   that,  notwithftanding  his  re- 
membrance, he  ought  not  to  believe  that  he 
was  punilhed  yefterday,  becaufe  memory  is 
fallacious  ?   The  matter  depends  not  on  edu- 
cation or  reafoning.      We  truft  to  the  evi- 
dence of  memory,    becaufe  we  cannot  help 
trading  to  it.    The  fame  Providence  that  en- 
dued us  with  memory,    without  any  care  of 
ours,  endued  us  aHb  with  an  inftindtive  pro- 
pensity to  believe  in  it,  previoufly  to  all  rea- 
foning and  experience.     Nay,    all  reafoning 
fuppofes  the  teftimony  of  memory  to  be  au- 
thentic :    for,  without  trailing  implicitly  to 
this  teftimony,  no  train  of  reafoning  could 
be  profecuted ;  vtc  could  never  be  convinced, 
that  the  conclufion  is  fair,  if  we  did  not  re- 
member the  feveral  fteps  of  the  argument,  and 

if 
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if  we  were  not  certain  that  this  remembrance 
is  not  fallacious. 

.  The  diversities  of  memory  in  different  men 
are  very  remarkable ;  and  in  the  fame  man 
the  remembrance  of  fome  things  is  more  toll- 
ing, and  more  lively,  than  that  of  others* 
Some  of  the  ideas  of  memory  feem  to  decay 
gradually  by  length  of  time ;  fb  that  there 
may  be  fome  things  which  I  diftindly  re- 
membered feven  years  ago,  but  which  at 
prefent  I  remember  very  imperfectly,  and 
which  in  feven  years  more  (if  I  live  fb  long) 
1  fhall  have  utterly  forgotten.  Hence  fome 
have  been  led  to  think,  that  the  evidence  of 
memory  decays  gradually,  from  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, through  all  the  degrees  of  probabili- 
ty, down  to  that  fpipenfe  of  judgement  which 
we  call  doubt.  They  feem  to  have  imagined, 
that  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  in  fome  fort 
neceflary  to  the  eftablilhment  of  belief.  Nay, 
one  author  *  has  gone  fb.  far,  as  to  fay,  that 
belief  is  nothing  elfe  but  this  vivacity  of 
ideas  j  as  if  we  never  believed  what  we  have 
no  lively  conception  of,  nor  doubted  of  any 
thing  of  which  we  have  a  lively  conception. 
But  this  dodtrine  is  fb  abfurd,  that  it  hardly 
deferves  confutation.  1  have  a  more  lively 
idea  of  Don  Quixote  than  of  the  prefent  King 
of  Pruifia ;  and  yet  I.  believe  that  the  latter 
does  exift,  and  that  the  former  never  did. 
When  I  was  a  fchoolboy,    I  read  an  abridge- 

*  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

ment 
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ment  of  the  Hiftory  of  Robinfon  Crufbe,  and 
believed  every  word  of  it ;  fince  I  grew  upf  I 
have  read  that  ingenious  work  at  large,  and 
confequently  have  a  much  livelier  conception 
of  it  than  before ;  yet  now  I  believe  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  Some  months  ago,  I  read  the 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature ,  and  have  at  pre- 
fent  a  pretty  clear  remembrance  of  its  con-* 
tents ;  but  I  fhall  probably  forget  the  great- 
er part  in  a  fhort  time.  When  that  happens, 
I  ought  not,  according  to  this  theory,  to  be- 
lieve that  I  ever  read  it.  As  long,  however, 
as  my  faculties  remain  unimpaired,  I  fear  I 
fhall  hardly  be  able  to  bring  myfelf  to  this 

Eitch  of  fcepticifm.  No,  no ;  I  ihall  ever 
ave  good  reafon  to  remember  my  having 
read  that  book ;  however  unperfedt  my  re- 
membrance may  be,  and  however  little 
ground  I  may  have  to  congratulate  myfelf 
upon  my  acquaintance  with  it. 

The  vivacity  of  a  perception  does  not  feem 
neceflary  to  our  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
thing  perceived.  I  fee  a  town  afar  off ;  its 
vifible  magnitude  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
fquare,  and  therefore  my  perception  of  it  is 
neither  lively  nor  diftinft ;  and  yet  I  as  cer- 
tainly believe  that  town  to  exift,  as  if  I  were 
in  the  centre  of  it.  I  fee  an  objedt  in  motion 
on  the  top  of  yonder  hill ;  I  cannot  difcern 
whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a  horfe,  ►or  both ;  I 
therefore  exert  no  belief  in  regard  to  the  claft 
or  fpecies  of  things  to  which  it  belongs ;  but 
I  believe  with  as  much  aflurance  that  it  ex- 

ifts, 
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ifts*  as  if  I  faw  it  diftin&ly  in  all  its  paru 
and  dimenfions.  We  have  never  any  doubt 
*f  the  exiftence  of  an  objed  Co  long  as  we 
are  fure  that  we  perceive  it  by.  our  fenfes, 
whether  the  perception  be  ftrong  or  weak, 
cLiftinft  or  confufed ;  but  whenever  we  begin 
to  doubt,  whether  the  objed  be  perceived  by 
our  fenfes,  or  whether  we  only  imagine  that 
we  perceive  it,  then  we  likewife  begin  to 
doubt  of  its  exiftence. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  applicable  to  me- 
mory. I  faw  a  certain  object  fome  years  a- 
go ;  my  remembrance  of  it  is  lefs  diftind 
now  than  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw  it ;  but 
I  believe  the  evidence  of  my  memory  as  much 
at  prefent  as  I  did  then,  in  regard  to  all  the 
parts  of  it  which  I  now  am  confcious  that  I 
remem]ber.  Let  a  pad  event  be  ever  fo  re- 
mote in  time,  if  I  am  confcious  that  I  re- 
member it,  I  flill  believe,  with  equal  afTu- 
ranee,  that  this  event  did  once  take  place. 
For  what  is  memory,  but  a  confeioufhefs  of 
our  having  formerly  done  or  perceived  fome- 
thing  ?  And  if  it  be  true,  that  fomething 
is  perceived  or  done  at  this  prefent  moment, 
it  will  always  be  true,  that  at  this  moment 
that  thing  was .  perceived  or  done.  The  evi- 
dence of  memory  does  not  decay  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ideas  of  memory  become  lefs  live- 
ly ;  as  long  as  we  are  confcious  that  we  re- 
member %  Co  long  will  the  evidence  attending 
that  remembrance  produce  abfolute  certain- 
ty ;  and  abfolute  certainty  admits  not  of  de- 
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grees.  Indeed,  as  was  already  obferved, 
when  remembrance  becomes  £o  obfcure,  that 
we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  we  re- 
member or  only  imagine  an  event,  —  in  this 
cafe  belief  will  be  Impended  till  we  become 
certain  whether  we  remember  or  not ;  when- 
ever we  become  certain  that  we  do  remem- 
ber, conviftion  inftantly  arifes. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  evidence  of1 
memory  is  liable  to  become  uncertain,  be- 
caufe  we  are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  difference  between  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, to  be  able  at  all  times  to  determine, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  be  exerted  in 
regard  to  the  events  or  fadls  we  may  have  oc- 
casion to  contemplate.  u  You  fay,  that  while 
a  you  only  imagine  an  event,  you  neither* 
u  believe  nor  difbelieve  the  exiftence  or  rea-* 
"  lity  of  it :  but  that  as  foon  as  you  become 
confcious  that  you  remember  it,  you  in- 
ftantly believe  it  to  have  been  real.  You 
li  muft  then  know  with  certainty  the  differ- 
ence between  memory  and  imagination, 
and  be  able  to  tell  by  what  marks  you 
diftinguifh  the  operations  of  the  former 
from  thofe  of  the  latter.  If  you  cannot  do 
this,  you  may  miftake  the  one  for  the  o- 
ther,  and  think  that  you  imagine  when  you 
really  remember,  and  that  you  remember* 
when  you  oilly  imagine.  That  belief, 
M  therefore,  muft  be  very  precarious,  which 
"  is  built  upon  the  evidence  of  memory, 
"  fince  this  evidence  is  fo  apt  to  be  con- 
Vol.  I.  L  "  founded 
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"  founded  with  the  vifionary  exhibitions  of 


imagination,  which,  by  your  own  acknow- 
ledgement, can  never  conftitute  a  founda- 
"  tion  for  true  rational  belief*."  This  is  an 
objection  according  to  the  metaphyfical 
mode ;  which,  without  confulting  experience^ 
is  fatisfied  if  a  few  plaufible  words  can  be 
put  together  in  the  form  of  an  argument  i 
but  this  objection  will  have  no  credit  with 
thofe  who  acknowledge  ultimate  inftin&ivc 
principles  of  convidtion,  and  who  have  more 
faith  in  their  own  feelings  than  in  the  fub- 
tleties  of  logic. 

It  is  certain  the  vulgar  are  not  able  to  give 
a  fatisfadlory  account  of  the  difference  be- 
tween memory  and  imagination  ;  even  phi- 
lofophers  have  not  always  fucceeded  in  their 
attempts  to  illuftrate  this  point  -f\     Mr  Hu  m  e 

tells 

*  I  do  not  remember  where  I  have  met  with  this  ar- 
gument.    Perhaps  I  may  have  heard  it  in  converfation. 

f  Addifon,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  411.  feems  to  con- 
sider imagination  as  a  faculty  converfant  among  thofe  i» 
deas  only  which  are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  feeing. 
But  is  not  this  acceptation  of  the  word  too  limited  ?  I 
can  invent,  and  confequently  imagine,  a  tune  which  I 
never  heard.  When  I  look  at  Hogarth's  humourous 
print  of  The  Enraged  Mufician9  1  can  imagine  the  feverai 
difcordant  founds  fuppoied  to  proceed  from  the  perfons 
and  inftruments  there  affembled.  Men  born  blind,  or 
who  have  loft  all  remembrance  of  light  and  colours,  arc 
as  capable  of  invention,  and  dream  as  frequently,  as  thofe 
who  fee  ;  my  learned,  ingenious,  and  worthy  friend  Dr 
Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  who  loft  his  fight  at  five  month* 
old,  is  an  example  of  both.  —  Some  authors  have  defi- 
ned 
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tells  us,  that  ideas  of  memory  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  thofe  of  imagination  by  the  fu- 
perior  vivacity  of  the  former  *.  This  may 
fbmetiines,  but  cannot  always,  be  true  :  for 
ideas  of  imagination  are  often  miftaken  for 
obje&s  of  fenfe ;  ideas  of  memory  never.  The 
former,  therefore,  mud  often  be  more  lively 
than  the  latter ;  for,  according  to  this  au- 
thor s  own  account,  all  ideas  are  weaker  than 
impreffions,  or  informations  of  fenfe  f. 
Dreaming  perfons,  lunatics,  ftage-players, 
enthufiafts,  and  all  who  are  agitated  by  fear; 
or  other  violent  paffions,  are  apt  to  miftake 
ideas  of  imagination  for  real  things,  and  the 
perception  of  thofe  ideas  for  real  fenfation. 
And  the  fame  thing  is  often  experienced  by 
perfons  of  ftrong  fancy,  and  great  fenfibility 
of  temper,  at  a  time  when  they  are  not 
troubled  with  any  fits  of  irrationality  or  vio- 
lent paflion. 

ned  imagination,  The  fimple  apprehenfion  of  corporeal 
objcfts  when  abfent.  But  cannot  a  good  man  imagine 
the  remorfe  of  a  murderer,  or  the  anxities  of  a  mifer  ? 
Cannot  one  invent  new  theories  in  the  abftfadt  philofo- 
phy,  or  even  an  entire  new  fyftem  of  it  ?  —  Imagina- 
tion, in  the  modern  philofophic  language,  feems  to  de- 
note two  things :  i .  That  power  of  the  mind  which  con- 
templates ideas  (that  is,  thoughts  or  notions)  without  re- 
ferring them  to  real  exiftence,  or  to  our  paft  experience  ; 
2.  That  power  which  combines  ideas  into  new  forms  or 
aflemblages* 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
t  Ibid.  p.  41. 

L  2  But 
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But  whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  de* 
fining  or  defcribing  memory,  fo  as  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  imagination,  we  are  never  at, 
any  lofs  about  our  own  meaning,  when  we 
fpeak  of  remembering  and  of  imagining* 
We  all  know  what  it  is  to  remember,  and 
what  it  is  to  imagine :  a  retrofpedfc  to  former 
experience  always  attends  the  exertions  of 
memory ;  but  thofe  of  imagination  are  not 
attended  with  any  fuch  retrofped.  "  I  re* 
M  member  to  have  leen  a  lion,  and  I  can  i- 
"  magine  an  elephant  or  centaur,  which  I 
u  have  never  feeti :" —  Every  body  who  ufes 
theie  words  knows  very  well  what  they  mean, 
whether  he  be  able  to  explain  his  meaning  by 
other  words  or  not.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
we  remember,  we  generally  know  that  we 
remember  ;  when  we  imagine,  we  generally 
know  that  we  imagine  *  :  fuch  is  our  confti^  . 
tution.  We  therefore  do  not  fuppofe  the  e- 
vidence  of  memory  uncertain,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  we  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  explain  the 
difference  between  that  faculty  and  imagina** 
tion  :  this  difference  is  perfe&ly  known  to 
every  man  by  experience,  though  perhaps'  n<* 
man  can  fully  exprefs  it  in  words.  There 
are  many  things  very  familiar  to  us,  which 

*  In  dreams  indeed  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  but  the  dclu- 
fion$  of  dreaming,  for  all  our  frequent  experience  of 
them,  are  never  fuppofed  to  affect  in  the  leaft  degree  ei- 
ther the  veracity  of  our  faculties,  or  the  certainty  of  our 
knowledge.    See  below.  Part  %.  chap.  2.  fe#.  2. 

we 
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we  have  no  words  to  expreis.  I  cannot  do* 
fcribe  or  define,  either  a.  red  colour,  which  I 
know  to  be  a  fimple  object,  or  a  white  colour, 
which  I  know  to  be  a  compofitioil  of  fevcn 
colours :  but  will  any  one  hence  infer,  that  1 
am  ignorant  of  their  difference,,  fo  as  not  to 
know,  when  1  look  on  ermine,  whether  it  be 
white  or  red?  Let  it  not  then  be  laid,  that 
becaufe  we  cannot  define  memory  and ;  ima- 
gination, therefore  we  are  ignorant  of  their 
difference:  every  perfon  of  a  found  mind 
knows  their  difference,  and  can  with  certain-* 
ty  determine,  when  it  is*  that  he  exerts  the 
one,  and  when  it  is  that  he  exerts  the  other. 


SECT.        V. 

Of  Reafoning  from  the  Ejfett  to  the  Caufe. 


T  Left  my  chamber  an  hour  ago,  and  now 
■*■  at  my  return  find  a  book  on  the  table, 
the  fize,  and  binding,  and  contents  of  which 
are  fo  remarkable,  that  I  am  certain  it  was 
not  here  when  I  went  out ;  and  that  I  never 
faw  it  before.  I  afk,  who  brought  this  book ; 
and  am  told,  that  no  body  has  entered "  my 
apartment  fince  I  left  it.  That,  fay  I,  is  im* 
pojible.  I  make  a  more  particular  inquiry ; 
and  a  fervant,  in  whofe  veracity  I  can  con- 
fide, affures  me,  that  he  has  had  his  eye  on 

my 
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my  chamber-door  the  whole  day,  and  that 
no  perfon  has  entered  it  but  myfelf  only. 
Then,  fay  I,  the  perfon  who  brought  this 
book  muft  have  come  in  by  the  window  or 
the  chimney ;  for  it  is  tmpojftble  that  this 
book  could  have  come  hither  of  itfelf.  The 
fervant  bids  me  remember,  that  my  chimney 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  any  human  creature, 
and  that  the  window  is  fecured  on  the  infide 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  opened 
from  without.  I  examine  the  walls  ;  it  is  e- 
vident  no  breach  has  been  made ;  and  there 
is  but  one  door  to  the  apartment.  What 
fhall  I  think  ?  If  the  fervant's  report  be  true, 
and  if  the  book  have  not  been  brought  by 
any  vifible  agent,  it  muft  have  come  in  a  mi- 
raculous manner,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
in  vifible  caufe  ;  for  ftill  I  muft  repeat,  that 
without  fome  caufe  it  could  not  fojftbly  have 
come  hither. 

Let  the  reader  confider  the  cafe,  and  de- 
liberate with  himfelf,  whether  I  think  irra- 
tionally on  this  occafion,  or  exprefs  myfelf 
too  fbrongly,  when  I  fpeak  of  the  impojftbtlity 
of  a  book  appearing  in  my  chamber  without 
fome  caufe  of  its  appearance,  either  vifible 
or  invifible.  I  would  not  willingly  refer  fiich 
a  phenomenon  to  a  miracle  ;  but  ftill  a  mi- 
racle is  poflible ;  whereas  it  is  abfolutely  im- 
pofhble  that  this  could  have  happened  with- 
out a  caufe  ;  at  leaft  it  feems  to  me  to  be  as 
real  an  impoffibility,  as  that  a  part  fhould 
be  greater  than  the  whole,   or  that  things  e- 

qual 
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qual  to  one  and  the  fame  thing  fhould  be 
unequal  to  one  another.  And  I  prefume  the 
reader  will  be  of  my  opinion ;  for,  in  all  my 
intercourfe  with  others,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  of  my  own  mind,  I  have  never 
found  any  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  pollible 
for  a  human,  or  for  a  rational  creature,  to 
conceive  a  thing  beginning  to  exift,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  no^caufe. 

I  pronounce  it  therefore  to  be  an  axiom, 
clear,  certain,  and  undeniable,  That  "  what- 
"  ever  beginneth  to  exift,  proceedeth  from 
"  fome  caufe."  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to 
think,  that  the  reverfe  of  any  geometrical 
axiom  is  more  incredible  than  the  reverfe  of 
this  ;  and  therefore  I  am  as  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this,  as  I  can  be  of  the  truth  of  the 
other ;  and  cannot,  without  contradicting 
myfelf,  and  doing  violence  to  my  nature, 
even  attempt  to  believe  otherwife. 

Whether  this  maxim  be  intuitive  or  de- 
monftrable,  may  perhaps  admit  of  fome  dis- 
pute ;  but  the  determination  of  that  point 
will  not  in  the  leaft  affedt  the  truth  of  the 
maxim.  If  it  be  demonftrable,  we  can  then 
aflign  a  reafon  for  our  belief  of  it :  if  it  be 
intuitive,  it  is  on  the  fame  footing  with  other 
intuitive  axioms ;  that  is,  we  believe  it,  be- 
caufe  the  law  of  our  nature  renders  it  im- 
poflible  for  us  to  dilbelieve  it. 

In  proof  of  this  maxim  it  has  been  faid, 
that  nothing  can  produce  itfelf.  But  this 
truth  is  not  more  evident  than  the  truth  to 

be 
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be  proved,  and  therefore  is  no  proof  at  all. 
Nay,  this  laft  propofition  feeffls  to  be  only  a 
different,  and  lefs  proper,  way  of  exprefling 
the  fame  thing  :  —  Nothing  can  produce  it- 
feif ;  —  that  is,  every  thing  produced,  muft 
be  produced  by  fome  other  thing  ;  —  that  is, 
ivery  efle&  muft  proceed  from  a  caufe  ;  — 
and  that  is,  (for  all  effe&s  being  pofterior  to 
their  caufes,  muft  neceflarilv  have  a  begin- 
ning), "  every  thing  beginning  to  exift  pro- 
cc  ceeds'from  fome  caufe."  Other  arguments 
have  been  offered  in  proof  of  this  maxim, 
which  I  think  are  fufficiently  confuted  by  Mr 
Hume,  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  *. 
*This  maxim  therefore  he  affirms,  and  I  al- 
low, to  be  not  demonftrably  certain.  But 
he  further  affirms,  that  it  is  not  intuitively 
certain ;  in  which  I  cannot  agree  with  him* 
"  All  certainty,'1  fays  he,  "  arifes  from  the 
"  comparifon  of  ideas,  and  from  the  difco- 
"  very  of  fuch  relations  as  are  unalterable  fb 
cc  long  as  the  ideas  continue  the  fame  j  but 
the  only  relations  -f*  of  this  kind  are  re- 
femblance,    proportion   in    quantity   and 


it 


*  Book  i.  part  3.  feci.  3. 

t  There  are,  according  to  Mr  Hume,  feven  different 
kinds  of  philofophical  relation,  to  wit,  Rcfemblance,  1- 
dentity,  Relations  of  time  and  place,  Proportion  in  quan- 
tity or  number,  Degrees  in  any  common  quality,  Contra- 
riety, and  Caufation.  And  by  the  word  Relation  he  here 
means,  that  particular  circumitance  in  which  we  may 
think  proper  to  compare  ideas.  See  Treatife  of  Human 
Nature,  vol.  1.  />.  32.  142. 

2  "  number, 
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"  number,  degrees  of  any  quality,  and  con- 
"  trariety  ;  none  of  which  is  implied  in  the 
"  maxim,  Whatever  begins  to  exift^  proceeds 
from  fome  caufe :  —  that  maxim  therefore  is 
not  intuitively  certain,"  —  This  argument, 
if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all,  would  prove, 
that  the  maxim  is  not  even  certain  ;  for  we 
are  here  told,  that  it  has  not  that  chara&er 
or  quality  from  which  all  certainty  arifes. 

But,  if  I  miftake  not,  both  the  premife*  of 
this  fyllogifm  are  falfe.     In  the  firft  place,  I 
cannot  admit,  that  all  certainty  arifes  from  a 
companion  of  ideas.     I  am  certain  of  the 
exiftence  of  myfelf,  and  of  the  other  things 
that   affedt  my  fenfes ;    I   am  certain,   that 
"  whatever  is,  is ;"   and  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceive, that  any  comparifon  of  ideas  is  necef- 
fary  to  produce  thefe  convi&ions  in  my  mind. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  fpeak  of  them  without  u- 
fing  words  expreflive  of  relation;   but  the 
fimple  a<5t  or  perception  of  the  understanding 
by  which  I  am  confcious  of  them,    implies 
not  any  comparifon  that  I  can  difcover.    If  it 
did,  then  the  fimpleft  intuitive  truth  requires 
proof,  or  illuftration  at  lead,  before  it  can  be 
acknowledged  as  truth  by  the  mind  ;   which 
I  prefume  will  not  be  found   warranted  by 
experience.      Whether  others  are  confcious 
of  making  fuch  a  comparifon,    before  they 
yield  aflent  to  the  fimpleft  intuitive  truth, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  my  mind 
is  often  confcious  of  certainty  where  no  fuch 
Vol.  I.  M  comparifon 
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comparifon  has  been  made  by  me.  I  ac- 
knowledge, indeed,  that  no  certain  tfuth  can 
become  an  objedl  of  fcience,  till  it  be  ex- 
prefled  in  words ;  that,  if  expreffed  in  words, 
it  mud  aflume  the  form  of  a  propofition ;  and 
that  every  propofition,  being  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  muft  imply  a  companion  of 
the  thing  or  fubje<£t,  with  that  quality  or  cir- 
cumftance  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  to  be- 
long to  or  agree  with  it :  and  therefore  I 
acknowledge,  that  in  fcience  all  certainty 
may  be  faid  to  arife  from  a  comparifon  of 
ideas.  But  the  generality  of  mankind  be- 
lieve many  things  as  certain,  which  they  ne- 
ver thought  of  exprefling  in  words.  An  or- 
dinary man  believes,  that  himfelf,  his  fami- 
ly, his  houfe,  and  cattle,  exift  ;  but,  in  or- 
der to  produce  this  belief  in  his  mind,  is  it 
neceflary,  that  he  compare  thofe  obje&s  with 
the  general  idea  of  exiftence  or  non -exiftence, 
fo  as  to  difcern  their  agreement  with  the  one, 
or  disagreement  with  the  other  ?  I  cannot 
think  it :  at  leaft,  if  he  has  ever  made  fuch  a 
comparifon,  it  muft  have  been  without  his 
knowledge  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  we 
were  to  afk  him  the  queftion,  he  would  not 
underftand  us. 

Secondly,  I  apprehend,  that  our  author 
has  not  enumerated  uli  the  relations  which, 
when  difcovered,  give  rife  to  certainty.  I 
am  certain,  that  I  am  the  fame  perfon  to-day 
I  was  yefterday.      This  indeed   our  author 

denies 
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denies  *.    I  cannot  help  it ;  I  am  certain  not- 
withftanding  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf,  there  are 
not  many  perfons  in  the  world  who  would 
think   this  fentiment  of  mine  a  paradox.     I 
fay,  then,  I  am  certain,    that  I  am  the  fame 
perfon  to-day  I  was  yefterday.     Now,  the  re- 
lation exprefled  in  this  propofition  is  not  re- 
femblance,  nor  proportion   in  quantity  and 
number,  nor  degrees  of  any  common  quali- 
ty, nor  contrariety  :    it  is  a  relation  different 
from  all  thefe  ;  it  is  identity  or  famenefs.  — 
That  London  is  contiguous  to  the  Thames, 
is  a  propofition  which  many  of  the  moft  fen- 
fible  people  in  Europe  hold  to  be  certainly 
true ;  and  yet  the  relation  exprefled  in  it  is 
none  of  thofe  four  which  our  author  fuppofes 
to  be  the  fole  proprietors  of  certainty.     For 
it  is  not  in  refpeft  of  refemblance,  of  propor- 
tion in  quantity  or  number,   of  contrariety, 
or  of  degrees  in  any  common  quality,  that 
London  and  the  Thames  are  here  compared, 
but  purely  in  refped  of  place  or  fituation. 

Again,  that  the  foregoing  maxim  is  nei- 
ther intuitively  nor  demonftrably  certain,, 
our  author  attempts  to  prove  from  this  con- 
fi  deration,  that  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
impoffibilky  of  the  contrary.  Nay,  the  con- 
trary, he  fays,  is  not  inconceivable :  "  for 
"  we  can  conceive  an  obje(5l  non-^exiftent  this 
<c  moment,    jnd  exiltent  the  next,  without 

*  Sec  part  2.  chap.  2.  feft.  1.  of  this  Eflay. 
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"  joining  it  to  the  idea  of  a  caufe,  which  is 
<c  an  idea  altogether  diftindt  and  different." 
But  this,  I  prefilme,  is  not  a  fair  (late  of  the 
cafe.  Can  we  conceive  a  thing  beginning  to 
exift,  and  yet  bring  ourfelves  to  think  that 
a  caufe  is  not  neceflary  to  the  production  of 
fuch  a  thing  ?  If  we  cannot,  (I  am  fure  I 
cannot),  then  is  the  contrary  of  this  maxim, 
when  fairly  dated,  found  to  be  truly  and  pro- 
perly inconceivable. 

But  whether  the  contrary  of  this  maxim 
be  inconceivable  or  not,  the  maxim  itfelf 
may  be  intuitively  certain.  Of  intuitive,  as 
well  as  of  demonftrable  truths,  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds.  It  is  a  character  of  fome,  that 
their  contraries  are  inconceivable  :  fuch  are 
the  axioms  of  goemetry.  But  of  many  other 
intuitive  truths,  the  contraries  are  concei- 
vable. "'  I  do  feel  a  hard  bpdy  ;"— "  I  do 
"  not  feel  a  hard  body;"  —  thefe  propofi- 
tions  are  equally  conceivable :  the  firft  is 
true,  for  I  have  a  pen  between  my  fingers  ; 
but  I  cannot  prove  its  truth  by  argument ; 
therefore  its  truth  is  perceived  intuitively. 

Thus  far  we  have  argued  for  the  fake  of 
argument,  and  oppofed  metaphyfic  to  meta- 
phyfic  *,  in  order  to  prove,  that  our  au- 
thor's reafoning  on  the  prefent  fubjedl  is  not 
conclufive.  It  is  now  rime  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  and  confider  the  matter 
philofophically,  that  is,  according  to  fad  and 

#  Sec  part  3.  chap,  2,  of  this  Efiay. 

experience. 
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experience.  And  in  this  way  we  bring  it  to  a 
very  fliort  iflue.  The  point  in  difpute  is, 
Whether  this  maxim,  u  Whatever  begins  to 
"  exift,  proceeds  from  fome  caufe,"  be  intui- 
tively certain  ?  That  the  mind  naturally  and 
neceffarily  afients  to  it  without  any  doubt, 
and  confiders  its  contrary  as  impoffible,  I 
have  already  (hewn  ;  the  maxim,  therefore, 
is  certainly  true.  That  it  cannot,  by  any  ar- 
gument, or  medium  of  proof,  be  rendered 
more  evident  than  it  is  when  firft  apprehend- 
ed by  the  mind,  is  alfb  certain  ;  for  it  is  of 
itfelf  as  evident  as  any  propofition  that  can 
be  urged  in  proof  of  it.  If,  therefore,  this 
maxim  be  true,  (as  every  rational  being  feels, 
and  acknowledges),  it  is  a  principle  of  com- 
mon fenfe :  we  believe  it,  not  becaufe  we  can 
give  a  reafon,  but  becaufe,  by  the  law  of  our 
nature,  we  muft  believe  it. 

Our  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of  a  caufe  to 
the  production  of  every  thing  that  has  a  be- 
ginning, is  by  our  author  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  obfervation  and  experience.  It  is  true, 
that  in  our  experience  we  have  never  found 
any  thing  beginning  to  exift,  and  proceeding 
from  no  caufe ;  but  I  imagine  it  will  not  ap- 
pear, that  our  belief  of  this  axiom  hath  expe- 
rience for  its  foundation.  For  let  it  be  re- 
marked, that  fome  children,  at  a  time  when 
their  experience  is  very  fcanty,  feem  to  be  as 
fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  as  many 
perfons  arrived  at  maturity.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  they  ever  repeat  it  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
pofition ; 
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pofition  ;    or  that,  if  they  were  to  hear  it  re- 
peated in  that  form,    they  would  inftantly 
declare  their  afTent  to  it ;    for  a  proportion 
can  never  be  rationally  aflented  to,  except  by 
thofe  who  underftand   the  words   that  com- 
pofe  it :  but  I  mean,  that  thefe  children  have 
a  natural  propenfity  to  inquire  after  the  caufe 
of  any  effedl  or  event  that  engages  their  at- 
tention ;    which  they  would  not  do,   if  the 
view  of  an  event  or  e£Fe&  did  not  fuggeft  to 
them,  that  a  caufe  is  necefTary  to  its  pro- 
duction.    Their  curiofity  in  afking  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  every  thing  they  fee  and 
hear,  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  rifes  even, 
to  impertinence ;  at  lead  it  is  called  fo  when 
one  is  not  prepared  to  give  them  an  apfwer, 
I  have  known  a  child  break  open  his  drum* 
to  fee  if  he  could  difcover  the  caufe  of  its  ex- 
traordinary found ;  and  that  at  the  hazard  of 
rendering  the  plaything  unferviceable,  and 
of  being  punifhed  for  his  indifcretion.     If 
the  ardor  of  this  curiofity  were  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  a  child's  experience, 
or  to  the  care  his  teachers  have  taken  to  make 
him  attentive  to  the  dependence  of  efle&s  oi* 
caufes,  we  might  then  afcribe  it  to  the  power 
of  education,  or  to  a  habit  contracted  by  ex- 
perience.   But  every  one  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  converting  with  children,  knows 
that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;    and  that  their  cu-_ 
riofity  cannot  otherwife  be  accounted  for,, 
than  by  fuppofing  it  inflindlive,  and,  like  o- 
ther  inftin&s*  ftronger  in  fome  winds*  and 

weaker 
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weaker  in  others,  independently  on  expe- 
rience and  education,  and  in  confequence  of 
the  appointment  of  that  Being  who  has  been 
pleafed  to  make  one  man  differ  from  another 
in  his  intellectual  accompliftiments,  as  well 
as  in  his  features,  complexion,  and  fize.  Nor 
let  it  be  imagined,  becaufe  fome  children  are 
in  this  refpedt  more  curious  than  others,  that 
therefore  die  belief  of  this  maxim  is  inftinc- 
tive  in  fome  minds  only  :  the  maxim  may  be 
equally  believed  by  all,  notwithilanding  this 
diverfity.  For  do  we  not  find  a  fimilar  di- 
verfity  in  the  genius  of  different  men  ?  Some 
men  have  a  philofophical  turn  of  mind,  and 
love  to  inveftigate  caufes,  and  to  have  a  rea- 
fon  ready  on  every  occafion ;  others  are  in- 
different as  to  thefe  ihatters,  being  ingroffed 
by  ftudies  of  another  kind.  And  yet  I  pre- 
fume  it  will  be  found,  that  the  truth  of  this 
maxim  is  felt  by  every  man,  though  perhaps 
many  men  never  thought  of  putting  it  in 
words  in  the  form  of  a  propofition. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  this  axiom  is 
one  of  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  which 
every  rational  mind  does  and  »mu(l  acknow- 
ledge to  be  true  ;  not  becaufe  it  can  be  pro- 
ved, but  becaufe  the  l^w  of  nature  determines 
us  to  believe  it  without  proof,  and  to  look 
upon  its  contrary  as  abfurd  and  impoflible. 

The  axiom  now  before  us  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mod  important  argument  that 
ever  employed  human  reafon ;  I  mean  that 
which,  from  the  works  that  are  created,  e- 

.    .vinces 
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vinces  the  eternal  power  and  godhead  of  the 
Creator.  That  argument,  as  far  as  it  refolves 
itfelf  into  this  axiom,  is  properly  a  demon- 
{(ration,  being  a  clear  dedudtion  from  a  felf- 
evident  principle  ;  and  therefore  no  man  can 
pretend  to  underftand  it  without  feeling  it  to 
be  conclufive.  So  that  what  the  Pfalmift  fays 
of  the  Atheift  is  literally  true,  He  is  a  fool ; 
as  really  irrational  as  if  he  refufed  to  be  con- 
vinced by  a  mathematical  demonftration. 
Nay,  he  is  more  irrational ;  becaufe  there  is 
no  truth  demonftrated  in  mathematics  which 
fb  many  powers  of  our  nature  confpire  to  ra- 
tify, and  with  which  all  rational  minds  are  fb 
deeply  impreffed.  The  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  the  moil  ufeful  and  the  moft 
ennobling  exercife  in  which  our  faculties  can 
be  engaged ;  and  recommends  itfelf  to  every 
man  of  found  judgement  and  good  tafte,  as 
the  moft  durable  and  moft  perfect  enjoyment 
that  can  fall  to  the  fhare  of  any  created  be- 
ing. Sceptics  may  wrangle,  and  mockers 
may  blafpheme  ;  but  the  pious  man  knows 
by  evidence  too  iublime  for  their  compre- 
henfion  *,  that  his  affe&ions  are  not  xpifpla- 
ced,  and  that  his  hopes  fhall  not  be  difap- 
pointed ;  by  evidence  which,  to  every  found 

*  My  meaning  is  only  this,  that  the  faith  of  pious  men 
will  be  ftrengthened  by  Aich  fupernatural  aid  as  unbe- 
lievers or  blafphemers  can  have  no  reafon  to  expect ;  a 
doctrine  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  warranted  by  the 
fcripturc  *,   John  vii.  17, 
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mind,  is  fully  iatisfadtory ;  but  which,  to 
the  humble  and  tender-hearted,  is  altogether 
everwhdming,  irrefiftible,  and  divine. 

That  many  of  the  objefts  in  nature  have 
had  a  beginning,  is  obvious  to  our  own  fenfes 
and  memory,  or  confirmed  by  unqueftionable 
teftimony  :  thefe,  therefore,  according  to  the 
axiom  we  are  here  confidering,  muft  be  be- 
lieved to  have  proceeded  from  a  caufe  ade- 
quate at  lead  to  the  effe&s  produced.  That 
die  whole  ienfible  univerfe  hath  to  us  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  efifedt,  of  fomething  which 
once  was  not,  and  which  exifts  not  by  any, 
neceflity  of  nature,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  fome  powerful  and  intelligent  caufe  differ- 
ent from  and  independent  on  it  j — that  the 
univerfe,  I  fay,  has  this  appearance,  cannot 
be  denied :  and  that  it  is  what  it  appears  to 
be,  an  effedt ;  that  it  had  a  beginning,  and 
was  not  from  eternity,  is  proved  by  every 
fort  of  evidence  the  fubjed  will  admit.  And 
if  fo,  we  offer  violence  to  our  underftand- 
ing,  when  we  attempt  to  believe  that  the 
whole  univerfe  does  not  proceed  from  fome 
caufe ;  and  we  argue  unphilofophically,  when 
we  endeavour  to  difprove  this  natural  and 
universal  fuggeftion  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  true,  the  univerfe  is,  as  one  may  fay, 
a  work  Jut  generis,  altogether  Angular,  and 
fuch  as  we  cannot  properly  compare  to  other 
works ;  becaufe  indeed  all  works  arc  compre- 
hended in  it.  But  that  natural  didtate  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  believe  the  univerfe  to 
Vol.  I.  N  have 
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have  proceeded  from  a  caufe,  arifes  from  our 
coniidering  it  as  an  effedl ;  a  circumftance  in 
which  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  all  works 
whatfoever.  The  Angularity  of  the  effedt 
rather  confirms  (if  that  be  poffibie)  than 
weakens  our  belief  of  the  neceffityof  a  caufe; 
at  leaft  it  makes  us  more  attentive  to  the 
caufe,  and  interefts  us  more  deeply  in  it. 
What  is  the  univerfe,  but  a  vaft  fyftem  of 
works  or  effe<5ts,  fome  of  them  great,  and 
others  fmall ;  fome  more  and  fome  lefs  con- 
fiderable  ?  If  each  of  thefe  works,  the  leaft 
as  well  as  the  greateft,  require  a  caufe  for  its 
production  ;  is  it  not  in  the  higheft  degree 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  whole  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  a  caufe  ?  —  Each  link  of  a  great  chain 
muft  be  fupported  by  fomething,  but  the 
whole  chain  may  be  fupported  by  nothing  : 
—  Nothing  lefs  than  an  ounce  can  be  a  coun- 
terpoife  to  an  ounce,  nothing  lefs  than  a 
pound  to  a  pound  ;  but  the  wing  of  a  gnat, 
or  nothing  at  all,  may  be  a  fufficient  coun- 
terpoife  toy  ten  hundred  thoufand  pounds :  — 
Are  not  thefe  affertions  too  abfurd  to  deferve 
an  anfwer  ? 

The  reader,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  Mr 
Hume's  EJfay  on  a  particular  providence  and 
a  future  Jiate>  will  fee,  that  thefe  remarks 
are  intended  as  an  anfwer  to  a  very  ftrange 
argument  there  advanced  againft  the  belief  of 
a  Deity.  "  The  univerfe,"  we  are  told,  "  is 
an  objedt  quite  lingular  and  unparallelled  j 
no  other  objett  that  has  fallen  under  our 

"  obfer- 
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obfervation  bears  any  fimilarity  to  it ;  nei- 
ther it  nor  its  caufe  can  be  comprehended 
under  any  known  fpecies  ;  and  therefore 
concerning  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  we 
can  form  no  rational  conclufion  at  all.'* 
I  appeal  to  any  man  of  found  judge- 


ment, whether  that  fuggeftion  of  his  under- 
(landing,  which  prompts  him  to  infer  a 
caufe  from  an  effedl,  has  any  dependence  up- 
on a  prior  operation  of  his  mind,  by  which 
the  effect  in  queftion  is  referred  to  its  genus 
or  fpecies.  When  he  pronounces  concerning 
any  objedl  which  he  conceives  to  have  had  a 
beginning,  that  it  muft  have  proceeded  from 
fome  caufe,  does  this  judgement  nccelTarily 
imply  any  comparifon  of  that  object  with  o- 
thers  of  a  like  kind  ?  If  the  new  object  were 
in  every  refpeft  unlike  to  other  objects,  would 
this  have  any  influence  on  his  judgement  ? 
Would  he  not  acknowledge  a  caufe  to  be  as 
neceflary  for  the  production  of  the  inoft  un- 
common, as  of  the  moft  familiar  objeft  ?  — 
If  therefore  1  believe,  that  I  myfelf  owe  my 
exiltence  to  ibme  caufe,  becaufe  there  is 
fomething  in  my  mind  which  necefTarily  de- 
termines me  to  this  belief,  I  mud  alfo,  for 
the  very  fame  reafbn,  believe,  that  the  whole 
univerfe  (fuppofed  to  have  had  a  beginning) 
proceeds  from  fome  caufe.  The  evidence  of 
both  is  the  fame.  If  1  believe  the  firft  and 
not  the  fecond,  I  believe  and  difbelieve  the 
fame   evidence  at  the  fame  time ;    I  believe 

N  l  that 
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that  the  very  fame  fuggeftion  of  my  under- 
Handing  is  both  true  and  falfe. 

Though  I  were  to  grant,  that,  when  an  ob- 
ject is  reducible  to  no  known  genus,  no  ra- 
tional inference  can  be  made  concerning  its 
caufe ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  our  in- 
ferences concerning  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe 
are  irrational,  fuppoling  it  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning.  If 
there  be  in  the  univerfe  any  thing  which  is 
reducible  to  no  known  genus,  let  it  be  men- 
tioned :  if  there  be  any  prefumption  for  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing,  let  the  foundation 
of  that  prefumption  be  explained.  And,  if 
you  pleafe,  I  fhall,  for  argument's  fake,  ad- 
mit, that  concerning  the  caufe  of  that  parti- 
cular thing,  no  rational  conclufion  can  be 
formed.  But  it  has  never  been  afTerted,  that 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing  is  either  real 
or  probable.  Mr  Hume  only  aflerts,  that 
the  univerfe  itfelf,  not  any  particular  thing 
in  the  univerfe,  is  reducible  to  no  known 
genus.  Well,  then,  let  me  afk,  What  is  the 
univerfe  ?  A  word  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  vaft  col- 
lection of  things. — Are  all  thefe  things  re- 
ducible to  genera  ?  Mr  Hume  does  not  deny 
it.  —  Each  of  thefe  things,  then,  if  it  had  a 
beginning,  muft  alfo  have  had  a  caufe  ?  It 
mull, — What  thing  in  the  univerfe  exifts  un- 
caufed  ?  Nothing.  —  Is  this  a  rational  con- 
clufion? Soitfeems.« — It  feems,  then,  that 
though  it  be  rational  to  affign  a  caufe  to  eve* 
ry  thing  in  the  univerfe,  yet  to  affign  a  caufe 
3  to 
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to  the  univerfe  is  not  rational !  It  is  fhame- 
fill  thus  to  trifle  with  words. — In  fa<Sfc,  thif 
argument,  fo  highly  admired  by  its  author, 
is  no  argument  at  all.  It  is  founded  on  a 
diftindion  that  is  perfe&ly  inconceivable. 
Twenty  {hillings  make  a  pound :  though  you 
lay  twenty  {hillings  on  the  table,  you  hare 
not  laid  down  a  pound,  you  have  only  laid 
down  twenty  Shillings.  If  the  reader  cannot 
enter  into  this  diftin&tofi,  he  will  never  b« 
able  to  conceive  in  what  the  force  of  Mf 
Hume's  argument  confifts. 

If  the  univerfe  had  a  beginning,  it  muft 
have  had  a  caufe.  This  is  a  felf-evident 
axiom,  or  at  leaft  an  undeniable  confequeftce 
of  one.  We  neceflarily  affent  to  it ;  fuch  is 
the  law  of  our  nature.  If  we  deny  it,  wft 
cannot,  without  abfurdity,  believe  any  thing 
elfe  ;  becaufe  we  at  the  fame  time  deny  the 
authenticity  of  thofe  inftin&ive  fuggeftion* 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  truth.  The 
Atheift  will  never  be  able  to  elude  the  force 
of  this  argument,  till  he  can  prt>ve$  that  eve* 
fry  thing  in  nature  exifts  neceflarily,  inde- 
pendently,  and  from  eternity. 

If  Mr  Hume's  argument  be  found  to  turn 
to  fo  little  account,  from  the  fimple  confi- 
deration  of  the  univerfe,  as  exifting,  and  as 
having  had  a  beginning,  it  will  appear  (if 
poflible)  ftill  more  irrational,  when  we  take 
a  view  of  the  univerfe,  and  its  parts,  as  of 
works  curioufly  adapted  to  certain  ends* 
Their    exiftence  difplays    the  neceflity  of  a 

powerful 
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powerful  caufe  ;  their  frame  proves  the  caufe 
to  be  intelligent,  good,  and  wife.  The  mean- 
eft  of  the  works  of  nature,  (if  any  of  Na- 
ture's works  may  be  called  mean),  —  the  ar- 
rangement neceffary  for  the  production  of  the 
fmalleft  plant,  requires  in  the  caufe  a  degree 
of  power  and  wifdom,  which  infinitely,  tran- 
fcends  the  fublimeft  exertions  of  human  a- 
bility.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  caufe 
that  produces  an  animal,  a  rational  foul,  a 
world,  a  fyftem  of  worlds,  an  univerfe  ? 
Shall  we  fay,  that  infinite  power  and  wifdom 
are  not  neceffary  attributes  of  that  univerfal 
caufe,  though  they  be  neceffary  attributes  of 
the  caufe  that  produces  a  plant  ?  Shall  we 
fay,  that  the  maker  of  a  plant  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  powerful,  intelligent,  and  wife ; 
becaufe  there  are  many  other  things  in  na- 
ture that  refcmble  a  plant ;  but  that  we  can- 
not rationally  acknowledge  the  maker  of  the 
univerfe  to  be  wife,  powerful,  or  intelligent, 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  which  the  univerfe 
refembles,  or  to  which  it  may  be  compared  ? 
Can  the  man  who  argues  in  this  manner  have 
any  meaning  to  his  words  ? 

The  other  cavils  thrown  out  againft  the 
divine  attributes,  in  this  flimfy  effay,  I  may 
perhaps  have  occafion  to  animadvert  on  here- 
after. Meantime  to  thofe  readers  who  may 
be  in  danger  from  them  1  would  recommend 
a  carefid  perufal  of  Butler  s  Analogy  of  Na-* 
tural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

SECT. 
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SECT.      VI. 
Of  Probable   or  Experimental  Reafonirig. 


TN  all  our  reafonings  from  the  caufe  to  the 
*  effeCt,  we  proceed  on  a  fuppofition,  and  a 
belief,  that  the  courfe  of  nature  will  conti- 
nue to  be  in  time  to  come  what  we  expe- 
rience it  to  be  at  prefent,  and  remember  it 
to  have  been  in  time  paft.  This  preemp- 
tion of  continuance  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  judgements  concerning  future  events ; 
and  this,  in  many  cafes,  determines  our  con- 
viction as  effectually  as  any  proof  or  demon- 
ftration  whatfoever ;  although  the  conviction 
arifing  from  it  be  different  in  kind  from 
what  is  produced  by  ftriCt  demonftration,  as 
well  as  from  thofe  kinds  of  conviction  that 
attend  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  memory,  and 
abftraCt  intuition.  The  higheft  degree  of 
conviction  in  reafoning  from  caufes  to  efleCts, 
is  called  moral  certainty  ;  and  the  inferior  de- 
grees refult  from  that  fpecies  of  evidence 
which  is  called  probability  or  verifimilitude. 
That  all  men  will  die  ;  that  the  fun  will  rife 
to-morrow,  and  the  fea  ebb  and  flow  ;    that 
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fleep  will  continue  to  refrefh,  and  food  to 
nouriih  us  ;  that  the  fame  articulate  founds 
which  to-day  communicate  the  ideas  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  meat  and  drink,  man  and  beaft, 
will  to-morrow  communicate  the  fame  ideas 
to  the  fame  perfons,  —  no  man  can  doubt, 
without  being  accounted  a  fool.  la  thefe, 
and  in  all  other  inftances  where  our  expe- 
rience of  the  paft  has  been  equally  extenfive 
and  uniform,  our  judgement  concerning  the 
future  amounts  to  moral  certainty :  we  be- 
lieve, with  full  aflurance,  or  at  leaft  without 
doubt,  that  the  fame  laws  of  nature  which 
have  hitherto  operated,  will  continue  to  ope- 
rate, as  long  as  we  forefee  no  caufe  to  inter- 
rupt or  hinder  their  operation* 

But  no  perfon  who  attends  to  his  own 
mind  will  fay,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  our  be- 
lief, or  convidtion,  is  the  eftedt  of  a  proof, 
or  of  any  thing  like  it.  If  reafoning  be  at  all 
employed,  it  is  only  in  order  to  give  us  a  clear 
view  of  our  paft  experience  with  regard  to 
the  point  in  queftion.  When  this  view  is  ob- 
tained, reafoning  is  no  longer  neceflary ;  the 
mind,  by  its  own  innate  force,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  irrefiftible  and  inftindtive  im- 
pulfe,  infers  the  future  from  the  paft,  im- 
mediately, and  without  the  intervention  of 
any  argument.  The  fea  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
twice  every  day  in  time  paft  ;  therefore  the 
fea  will  continue  to  ebb  and  flow  twice  every 
day  in  the  time  to  come,  —  is  by  no  means 
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a  logical  deduction  of  a  conclusion  frdm  pre- 
mifes  *. 

When  our  experience  of  the  paft  has  not 
been  uniform  nor  extenfive,  our  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  future  falls  ftiort  of  moral  cer- 
tainty ;  and  amounts  only  to  a  greater  of 
lefs  degree  of  perfuafion,  according  to  the 
greater  or  fmaller  proportion  of  favourable 
inftances  :  —  we  fay,  fuch  an  event  will  pror 
bably  happen,  fuch  another  is  wholly  impro- 
bable. If  a  medicine  has  proved  falutary  in 
one  inftance,  and  hurtful  in  five,  a  phyfi- 
ciah  would  not  chufe  to  recommend  it,  ex-« 
cept  in  a  defperate  cafe ;  and  would  then  con- 
fider  its  fuccefs  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  wifh-» 
ed  than  expe&ed.  An  equal  number*  of  fan 
vourable  and  unfavourable  inftances  leave 
the  mind  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  without  ex- 
citing the  fmalleft  degree  of  affurance  on  ei- 
ther fide,  except,  perhaps,  what  may  arife 
from  our  being  more  interefted  on  the  one 
fide  than  on  the  other.  A  phyfician  influen- 
ced by  fuch  evidence  would  fay,  "  My  pa- 
u  tient  may  recover,  and  he  may  die :  I  am 
"  forry  to  fay,  that  the  former  event  is  not 
<c  one  whit  more  probable  than  the  latter." 
When  the  favourable  inftances  exceed  the  un- 
favourable in  number,  we  begin  to  think  the 

*  This  remark  was  firft  made  by  Mr  Hume.  Sec  it 
illuftrated  at  great  length  in  his  Effays,  part  2.  feci.  4. 
See  alfo  Dr  Campbell's  Difiertation  on  Miracles,  p.  13. 
14.  edit.  2. 
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future  event  in  fome  degree  probable  ;  and 
more  or  lefs  fo,  according  to  the  furplus  of 
favourable  inftances.  A  few  favourable  in- 
ftances,  without  any  mixture  of  unfavourable 
ones,  render  an  event  probable  in  a  pretty 
high  degree  ;  but  the  favourable  experience 
muft  be  both  extenfive  and  uniform,  before 
it  can  produce  moral  certainty. 

A  man  brought  into  being  at  maturity, 
and  placed  in  a  defert  ifland,  would  abandon 
himfelf  to  defpair,  when  he  firft  faw  the  fun 
fet,  and  the  night  come  on ;  for  he  could  have 
no  expectation  that  ever  the  day  would  be  re- 
newed. But  he  is  tranfported  with  joy,  when 
he  again  beholds  the  glorious  orb .  appearing 
in  the  eaft,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
illuminated  as  before.  He  again  views  the 
declining  fun  with  apprehenfion,  yet  not 
without  hope  ;  the  fecond  night  is  lefs  dif- 
mal  than  the  firft,  but  is  ftill  uncomfortable, 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  probability 
produced  by  one  favourable  inftance.  As  the 
inftances  grow  more  numerous,  the  probaty- 
lity  becomes  ftronger  and  ftronger :  yet  $ 
may  be  queftioned,  whether  a  man  in  thefe 
circumftances  would  ever  arrive  at  fo  high  a* 
degree  of  moral  certainty  in  this  matter  as 
we  experience;  who  know,  not  only  that  the!' 
fun  has  rifen  every  day  fince  we  began'  to' 
exift,  but  alfothat  the  fame  phenomenon  has 
happened  regularly  for  more  than  five  thou- 
fand  years,  without  failing  in  a  fingle  in- 
ftance.    The  judgement  of  our  great'  epic 
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poet  appears  no  where  to  more  advantage 
than  in  his  eighth  book ;  where  Adam  relates 
to  the  angel  what  palled  in  his  mind  imme- 
diately after  his  awaking  into  life.  The  fol- 
lowing paflage  is  at  once  tranfcendently  beau- 
tiful, and  philofophically  juft. 

m 

"  While  thus  I  call'd,  and  ftray'd  I  knew  not 
:  "  whither, 

.   "  From  where  I  firft  drew  air,  and  firft  beheld 
This  happy  light,  when  anfwer  none  rfeturn'd, 
On  a  green  lhady  bank,  profufe  of  flowers, 
"  Penfive  I  fat  me  down  ;    there  gentle  fleep 
"  Firft  found  me,  and  with  foft  oppreflion  feiz'd 
«  My  droufed  fenfe  ;    untroubled,    though  I 

"  thought 
w  /  then  was  pajjing  to  my  former  fiate 
u  Infenfibky  and  forthwith  to  diffolvc  *." 

Paradife  Loft,  b.  8.  1.  283. 

Ad'am  at  this  time  had  no  experience  of  fleep, 
and  therefore  could  not,  with  any  probabili- 
ty, expedl  that  he  was  to  recover  from  it.  Its  i 
approaches  were  attended  with  feelings  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  he  had  experienced  when  awa- 
king from  non-exiftence,  and  would  natu- 
rally fuggeft  that  idea  to  his  mind  ;  and  as 
he  had  no  reafon  to  expeft  that  his  life  was 
to  continue,  would  intimate  the  probability 

*  The  beauty  of  thefe  lines  did  not  efcape  the  elegant 
and  judicious  Addifon  ;  but  that  author  dots  not  affign 
the  reafon  of  his  approbation.     Spett.  N°  345. 
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that  he  was  again  upon  the  verge  of  an  in- 
fenfible  date  *. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready faid,  that  the  degree  of  probability  muft 
be  intuitively  perceived,  or  tie  degree  of  af- 
furance  fpontaneoufly  and  inftin<5livcly  exci- 
ted in  the  mind,  upon  the  bare  consideration 
of  the  inftaaces  on  either  fide ;  and  that  with- 
out any  medium  of  argument  to  connedl  the 
future  event  with  the  paft  experience,  Rea- 
foning  may  be  employed  in  bringing  the  in- 
itances  into  view ;  but  when  that  is  done,  it 
is  no  longer  neceflary.  And  if  you  were  to 
argue  with  a  man,  ia  order  to  convince  him 
that  a  certain  future  event  is  not  fb  impro- 
bable as  he  teems  to  think,  you  would  only 
make  him  take  notice  of  fome  favourable  in- 
fiance  which  he  had  overlooked,  or  endea- 
vour to  render  him  fufpicious  of  the  reality 
of  fome  of  the  unfavourable  inftances  ;  lea- 
ving it  to  himfelf  to  eftimate  the  degree  of 
probability.  If  he  continue  refradtory,  not- 
withftanding  that  his  view  of  the  fubjedl  is 
the  fame  with  yours,  he  can  be  reaibned  with 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  your  appealing  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

*  u  Several  things  (fays  Butler)  greatly  affeft  all  our 
*'  living  powers,  and  at  length  fufpend  the  exercife  of 
"  them  ;  as,  for  inftancc^  droufinefs,  increafing  till  it 
u  ends  in  found  fleep  :  and  from  hence  we  mighr  have  i- 
*<  magined  it  would  deftroy  them,  till  we  found  by  ex- 
<c  perience  the  weaknefs  of  this  way  of  judging." 

Sutler9 4  Analogy i  fart  i.eb.  i. 

To 
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To  the  fupreme  intelligence  all  knowledge 
is  intuitive  and  certain.  But  it  is  not  unrea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  probabilities  of  one 
fort  or  other  may  fometimes  employ  the  un- 
derftanding  of  all  created  beings.  To  man, 
probability  (as  an  excellent  author  *  obferves) 
is  the  very  guide  of  life. 


SECT.       VII. 
Of  Analogical  Reafomng. 


X%  Eafbning  from  analogy,  when  traced  up 
■*■*•  to  its  fource,  will  be  found  in  like  man- 
ner to  terminate  in  a  certain  inftindtive  pro- 
penfity,  implanted,  in  us  by  our  Maker,  which 
leads  us  to  expe&,  that  fimilar  caufes,  in  fi- 
milar  circumftances,  do  probably  produce, 
or  will  probably  produce,  fimilar  effe<5b.  The 
probability  which  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
fitted  to  iliuftrate,  does,  like  the  former,  ad- 
mit of  a  vaft  variety  of  degrees,  from  ab- 
fblute  doubting  up  to  moral  certainty.  When 
the  ancient  philoibpher,  who  was  fhipwreck-* 
ed  in  a  ftrange  country,  difcovered  certain 
geometrical  figures  drawn  upon  the  fand  by 
the  fea-fhore,  he  was  naturally  led  to  believe, 
with  a  degree  of  affurance  not  inferior  to 

*  Butler's  Analogy.    Introduftion. 

moral 
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moral  certainty,  that  the  country  was  inha- 
bited by  men,  fome  of  whom  were  men  of 
ftudy  and  fcience,  like  himfelf.  Had  thefe 
figures  been  lefs  regular,  and  liker  chance- 
work,  the  prefumption  from  analogy,  of  the 
country  being  inhabited,  would  have  been 
weaker ;  and  had  they  been  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  left  it  altogether  dubious,  whether  they 
were  the  work  of  accident  or  of  defign,  the 
evidence  would  have  been  too  ambiguous  to 
ferve  as  a  foundation  for  any  opinion. 

In  reafoning  from  analogy,  we  argue  from 
a  fa&  or  thing  experienced  to  fomething  fi- 
milar  not  experienced ;  and  from  our  view 
of  the  former  arifes  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  latter ;  which  opinion  will  be  found  to 
imply  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  afliirance, 
according  as  the  inftance  from  which  we  ar- 
gue is  more  or  lefs  fimilar  to  the  inftance  to 
which  we  argue.  Why  the  degree  of  our  af- 
furance  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  like- 
nefs,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  this  is  the  cafe  :  and  by  expe- 
rience alfo  we  know,  that  our  aflurance,  fuch 
as  it  is,  arifes  immediately  in  the  mind, 
whenever  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  the  probable  event  is  ex- 
pedled,  fo  as  to  trace  their  refemblance  to 
thofe  circumftances  in  which  we  have  known 
a  fimilar  event  to  take  place.  A  child  who 
has  been  burnt  with  a  red-hot  coal,  is  care- 
ful to  avoid  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle ; 
for  as  the  vifible  qualities  of  the  latter  are  like 

ta 
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to  thofe  of  the  former,  he  expe&s,  ,  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  affurance,  that  the  ef- 
e<5ts  produced  by  the  candle  operating  on  his 
fingers,  will  be  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by 
the  burning  coal.  And  it  deferves  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  judgement  a  child  forms  on 
thefe  occafions  may  arife,  and  often  doth  a*- 
rife,  previous  to  education  and  reafoning, 
and  while  experience  is  very  limited.  Know- 
ing that  a  lighted  candle  is  a  dangerous  ob- 
je<5fc,  he  will  be  ihy  of  touching  a  glow-worm, 
or  a  piece  of  wet  filh  Aiming  in  the  dark, 
becaufe  of  their  refemblance  to  the  flame  of 
a  candle :  but  as  this  refemblance  is  but  im- 
perfect, his  judgement,  with  regard  to  the 
confequences  of  touching  thefe  obje&s,  will 
probably  be  more  inclined  to  doubt,  than  in 
the  former  cafe,  where  the  inftances  were  more 
fimilar. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  aftronomy, 
think  it  probable,  that  the  planets  ;are  inha- 
bited by  living  creatures,  on  account  of  their 
being  in  all  other  refpe<5ls  fo  like  our  earth. 
A  man  who  thinks  them  not  much  bigger 
than  they  appear  to  the  eye,  never  dreams  of 
fuch  a  notion ;  for  to  him  they  feem  in  every 
refpe<5l  unlike  our  earth  :  and  there  is  no  o- 
ther  way  of  bringing,  him  over  to  the  aftro- 
nomer's  opinion,  than  by  explaining  to  him 
thofe  particulars  in  which  the  planets  and 
our  earth  refemble  one  another.  As  foon  as 
he  comprehends  thefe  particulars,  and  this 
refemblance,  his  mind  of  its  own  accord  ad- 
mits 
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mits  the  probability  of  the  new  opinion,  with- 
out being  led  to  it  by  any  medium  of  proof, 
connecting  the  fa&s  he  hath  experienced  with 
other  fimilar  and  probable  fa<5ls  lying  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  experience.  Such  a 
proof  indeed  could  not  be  given.  If  he  were 
not  convinced  of  the  probability  by  the  bare 
view  of  the  fads,  you  would  impute  his  per-' 
feverance  in  his  old  opinion,  either  to  obfti- 
nacy,  or  to  want  of  common  fenfe;  two 
mental  diforders  for  which  logic  provides  no 
remedy. 


SECT.       VIII. 


Of  Faith  in  Tefiimony. 


'T'Here  are  in  the  world  many  men,  whole 
-*•  declaration  concerning  any  fad  which 
they  have  feen,  and  of  which  they  are  com* 
petent  judges,  would  engage  my  belief  as 
effectually  as  the  evidence  of  my  own  fenfes. 
A  metaphyfician  may  tell  me,  that  this  im- 
plicit confidence  in  teftimony  is  unworthy  of 
a  philofbpher,  and  that  my  faith  ought  to  be 
more  rational.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  I  believe 
as  before  notwithftanding.  And  I  find  that 
all  men  have  the  fame  confidence  in  the  te- 
ftimony of  certain  perfons ;  and  that  if  a 
man  fhould  refufe  to  think  as  other  men  do 
2  in 
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in  this  matter,  he  would  be  called  obftinate, 
whimfical,  narrow-minded,  and  a  fool.  If, 
after  the  experience  of  fo  many  age§,  men 
are  ftill  difpofed  to  believe  the  word  of  an  ho-* 
neft  man,  and  find  no  inconvenience  in  do- 
ing fo*  I  muft  conclude,  that  it  is  not  only 
natural,  but  rational,  expedient,  and  manly, 
to  credit  fuch  teftimony :  and  though  I  were 
to  perufe  volumes  of  metaphyfic  written  in 
proof  of  the  fallibility  of  teftimony,  I  ihould 
ftill,  like  the  reft  of  the  world,  believe  cre- 
dible teftimony  without  fear  of  inconve- 
nience. I  know  very  well,  that  teftimony  is 
not  admitted  in  proof  of  any  do&rine  in  ma- 
thematics, becaufe  the  evidence  of  that  fci- 
ence  is  of  a  different  kind*  But  is  truth  to 
be  found  in  mathematics  only?  is  the  geo- 
metrician the  only  perfon  who  exerts  a  ratio- 
nal belief  ?  do  we  never  find  convidlion  arife 
in  our  minds,  except  when  we  contemplate 
an  intuitive  axiom,  or  run  over  a  mathema- 
tical demonftration  ?  In  natural  philofophy, 
a  fcience  not  inferior  to  pure  mathematics  in 
the  certainty  of  its  conclufions,  teftimony  is 
admitted  as  a  fufficient  proof  of  many  fads. 
To  believe  teftimony,  therefore,  is  agreeable 
to  nature,  to  reafon,  and  to  found  phiiofo- 
phy . 

When  we  believe  the  declaration  of  an  ho- 
neft  man,  in  regard  to  fads  of  which  he  has 
had  experience,  we  fuppofe,  that  by  the  view 
or  perception  of  thofe  fa&s,  his  fenfes  have 
been  affe&ed  in  the  fame  manner  as   ours 

Vol.  I.  P  would 
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would  have  been,  if  we  had  been  in  his  place 
So  that  faith  in  teftimony  is  in  part  refolvablc 
into  that   convi&ion  which  is  produced    by 
the  evidence  of  fenfe  :    at  leaft,    if  we  did 
not  believe  our  fenfes,  we  Could  not,  with- 
out abfurdity,  believe  teftimony ;  if  we  have 
any  tendency  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  fenfe, 
we  muft,   in  regard  to  teftimony,  be  equally 
fceptical.    Thofe  philofophers,  therefore,  who 
would  perfuade  us  to  rejedl  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  all 
who  deny  the  exiftence  of  matter,  are  not  to 
be  confidered  as  mere  theorifts,  whofe  {pe- 
culations are  of  too  abftraft  a  nature  to  do 
any  harm,   but  as  men  of  very  dangerous 
principles;     Not  to  mention  the  bad  e£Fe<5ts 
of  fuch  dodlrine  upon  fcience  in  general  *,  I 
would  only  at  prefent  call  upon  the  reader  to 
attend  to  its  influence  upon  our  religious  o- 
pinions  and  hiftoricd  knowledge.     Teftimo- 
ny is  the  grand  external  evidence  of  Chriftia- 
nity.     All  the  miracles  wrought  by  our  Sa- 
viour, and  particularly  that  great  decifive  mi- 
racle, his  refurrediion  from  the  dead,  were 
fo  many  appeals   to  the   fenfes  of  men,    in 
proof  of  his  divine  million  :    and  whatever 
fome  unthinking  cavillers  may  objeft,    this 
we  affirm  to  be  not  only  the  moft   proper, 
but  the  only  proper,    kind  of  external  evi- 
dence,  that  can   be  employed,    confiftently 
with  man's  free  agency  and  moral  probation, 

*  Sec  below,  part  a.  chap/s.  feft.  a. 

for 
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for  cftablifhing  a  popular  and  univerfal  reli- 
gion among  mankind.     Now,  if  matter  has 
no  exiftence  but  in  our  mind,  our  fenfes  are 
deceitful :    and  if  fo,  St  Thomas  muft  have 
been  deceived  when  he  felt,  and  the  reft  of 
the  apoftles  when  they  faw,  the  body  of  their 
Lord  after  his  refurre&ion  ;  and  all  the  fads 
recorded  in  hiftory,    both  facred  and  civil, 
were  no    better  than  dreams  or  delufions, 
with  which  perhaps  St  Matthew,    St  Johi^ 
and  St  Luke, ,  Thucydides,    Xenophon,    and 
Caefar,  were  affe&ed,  but  which  they  had  np 
more  ground  of  believing  to  be  real,  than  I 
have  of  believing, .  in  confequenqe  of  oiy  ha- 
ving dreamed  it,    that  I  was  laft  night  ip 
Conftantinople.     Nay,    if  I  admit  the  non- 
cxiftence  of  matter,  I  muft  believe,  that  what 
my  fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  is  not  only  not 
truth,    but  contrary  to  it.     For  does  not  this 
philofbphy  teach,  that  what  feems  to  hur&an 
fenfe  to  exift  does  not  exift ;   and  that  what 
feems  corporeal  is  incorporeal  ?    and  are  not 
exiftence  and  non-exiftence,  materiality  and 
immateriality,    contraries  ?      Now,    if  men 
ought  to  believe  the  contrary  of  what  their 
fenfes  declare  to  be  true,  the  evidence  of  all 
hiftory,  of  all  teftimony,   and  indeed  of  all 
external  perception,  is  no  longer  any  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  the  fa<5ts  warranted  by  it ; 
hut  becomes,  rather  a  proof  that  thofe  fads 
did  never  happen.     If  it  be  urged,  as  an  ob- 
jedtion  to  this   reafoning,    that  Berkeley 
was  a  Christian,  notwithstanding  his  fc?pti- 
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cifm  (or  paradoxical  belief)  in  other  matters ; 
I  anfwer,  that  though  he  maintained  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  non-exiftence  of  body,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  underftood  it :  nay,  there 
is  pbfitive  evidence  that  he  did  not ;  as  I  fliall 
have  occafion  to  fhow  afterwards  *. 

Again,  when  we  believe  a  man's  word,  be- 
caufe  we  know  him  to  be  honed,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  have  had  experience  of  his  vera- 
city, all  reafoning  on  fuch  teftimony  is  (up- 
ported  by  the  evidence  of  experience,  and  by 
our  prefumption  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature  :  —  the  firft  evidence  refolves 
itfelf  into  inftin<SHve  convi&ion,  and  the  ie- 
cond  is  itfelf  an  inftin&ive  prefumption.  The 
principles  of  common  fenfe,  therefore,  are  the 
foundation  of  all  true  reafoning  concerning 
teftimony  of  this  kind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr  Hume,  in  his  Effay  on 
Miracles,  that  our  belief  of  any  fadl  from  the 
report  of  eye-witnefles  is  derived  from  no  o- 
ther  principle  than  experience ;  that  is,  from 
our  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of  human  te*- 
ftimony,  and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  fadte 
to  the  report  of  witnefles.  This  dodtrine  is 
confuted  with  great  elegance  and  precifion, 
and  with  invincible  force  of  argument,  in 
Dr  Campbell's  Dijfertation  on  Miracles.  It  is, 
indeed,  like  molt  of  Mr  Hume's  capital 
do&rines,  repugnant  to  matter  of  fad  :  for 
our  credulity  is  greateft  when  our  experience 

•  Sec  part  z.  chap.  2.  feft,  2.  of  this  Effay. 
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is  leaft ;  that  is,  when  we  are  children  ;  and 
.  generally  grows  lefs  and  lefs,  in  proportion 
as  our  experience  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  :  the  very  contrary  of  which  muft 
happen,  if  Mr  Hume's  dodlrine  were  true. 

There  is  then  in  man  a  propenfity  to  be- 
lieve teftimony  antecedent  to  that  experience, 
which  Mr  Hume  fuppofes,  of  die  conformi- 
ty of  fadb  to  the  report  of  witnefles.  But 
there  is  another  fort  of  experience,  which 
may  perhaps  have  fome  influence  in  deter- 
mining children  to  believe  in  teftimony. 
Man  is  naturally  difpofed  to  fpeak  as  he 
thinks  ;  and  moft  men  do  fo  :  for  the  great- 
eft  liars  fpeak  truth  much  oftener  than  they 
utter  falsehood.  It  is  unnatural  for  human 
creatures  to  falfify ;  and  they  never  think  of 
departing  from  the  truth,  except  they  have 
fome  end  to  anfwer  by  it.  Accordingly  chil- 
dren, while  their  native  fimplicity  remains 
uncorrupted,  while  they  have  no  vice  to  dif- 
guife,  no  punifhment  to  fear,  and  no  artifi- 
cial fcheme  to  promote,  do  always  fpeak  as 
they  think  :  and  fo  generally  is  their  vera- 
city acknowledged,  that  it  has  pafTed  into  a 
"proverb,  That  children  and  fools  tell  truth. 
Now  I  am  not  certain,  but  this  their  innate 
propenfity  to  fpeak  truth,  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  their  readinefs  to  believe  what  o- 
thers  fpeak.  They  do  not  fufped  the  verar- 
city  of  others,  becaufe  they  are  confeious  and 
confident  of  their  own.  However,  there  is 
nothing  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in  fuppo- 
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fing,  that  they  believe  teftimony  by  one  law 
of  their  nature,  and  fpeak  truth  by  another. 
I  feek  not  therefore  to  refblve  the  former  prin- 
ciple into  the  latter ;  I  mention  them  for  the 
fake  only  of  obferving,  that  whether  they  be 
allowed  to  be  different  principles,  or  differ- 
ent effe<5ls  of  the  fame  principle,  our  general 
do&rine  remains  equally  clear,  namely,  That 
all  reafoning  concerning  the  evidence  of  te- 
ftimony does  finally  terminate  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  fenfe.  This  is  true,  as  far 
as  our  faith  in  teftimony  is  refblvable  into 
experimental  convidtion ;  becaufe  we  have 
already  fhown,  that  all  reafoning  from  expe- 
rience is  refolvable  into  intuitive  principles, 
either  of  certain  or  of  probable  evidence : 
and  furely  it  is  no  lefs  true,  as  far  as  our 
faith  in  teftimony  is  itfelf  inftindlive,  and 
fuch  as  cannot  be  refolved  into  any  higher 
principle. 

Our  faith  in  teftimony  does  often,  but  not 
always,  amount  to  abfolute  certainty.  That 
there  is  fuch  a  city  as  Conftantinople,  fuch 
a  country  as  Lapland,  and  fuch  a  nhountain 
as  the  peak  of  Teneriffe  ;  that  there  were 
fuch  men  as  Hannibal  and  Julius  Cefar ;  that 
England  was  conquered  by  William  the  Nor- 
man ;  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded ;  —  of 
thefe,  and  fuch  like  truths,  every  perfon  ac- 
quainted with  hiftoiy  and  geography  accounts 
himfelf  abfolutely  certain.  When  a  number 
of  perfons,  not  adling  in  concert,  having  no 
intereft  to  difguife  the  truth,   and  fufficient 
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judges  of  that  to  which  they  bear  teftimo- 
ny,    concur  in  making  the  fame  report,  it 
would  be  accounted  madnefs  not  to  believe 
them.     Nay,    when  a  number  of  witnefles, 
feparately  examined,  and  having  had  no  op- 
portunity to  concert  a  plan  beforehand,    do 
all  agree  in  their  declarations,    we  make  no 
fcruple  of  yielding  full  faith  to  their  tefti- 
mony*  even  though  we  have  no  evidence  of 
their  honefty  Or  fkill ;    nay,  though  they  be 
notorious  both  for  knavery  and  folly  :    be- 
Caufe  the  fidtions  of  the  human  mind  being 
infinite,  it  is  impoflible  that  each  of  thefe 
witneffes  fliould,    by  mere  accident,   devife 
the  very  fame  circumftances ;    if  therefore 
their  declarations  concur,  this  is  a  proof,  that 
there  is  no  fidtion  in  the  cafe,  and  that  they 
all  fpeak  from   real   experience  and  know- 
ledge.    The  inference  we  form  on  thefe  oc- 
tafions   is  fupported  by   arguments  drawn 
from  our  experience.;    and  all  arguments  of 
this  fort  are  refplvable  into  the  principles  of 
Common  fenfe.     In  general,  it  will  be  found 
true  of  all  our  reafonings  concerning  tefti- 
mony,    that  they  are  founded,    either  me- 
diately or  immediately,  upon  inftindtive  con- 
vidtion  or  inftincUve  aflent ;   fo  that  he  who 
has  refol ved  to  believe  nothing  but  Jivhat  he 
can  give  a  reafon  for,  can  never,  confidently 
with  this  refolution,  believe  any  thing,  either 
as  certain  or  as  probable,  upon  the  teflimony 
of  other  men. 

SECT. 
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SECT.        IX. 

Qmclufton  of  this  Chapter. 


rp1  H  E  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
•*■ ,  the  above  induction,  would  perhaps  be 
admitted  by  fome  to  be  felf-evident,  or  at 
leaft  to  (land  in  no  great  need  of  illuftration ; 
to  others  it  might  have  been  proved  a  priori 
in  very  few  words  ;  but  to  the  greater  part 
of  readers,  a  detail  of  particulars  may  be  ne- 
ceflary,  in  order  to  produce  that  fteady  and 
nvelUgrounded  conviction  which  it  is  my  ambi- 
tion to  eftablifh. 

The  argument  a  priori  might  be  compre- 
hended in  the  following  words.  If  there  be 
any  creatures  in  human  .fhape,  who  deny  the 
diftincftiqn  between  truth  and  falfehood,  or 
who  are  unconfcious  of  that  diftin<5tion,  they 
are  far  beyond  the  reach,  and  below  the  no- 
tice, of  philofophy,  and  therefore  have  no 
concern  in  this  inquiry.  Whoever  is  fenfible 
of  that  diftinftion,  and  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  muft  confefs,  that  truth  is  fome- 
thing  fixed  and  determinate,  depending  not 
upon  man,  but  upon  the  Author  of  nature. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  truth  muft 
therefore  reft  upon  their  own  evidence,  per- 
ceived intuitively  by  the  underltanding.  If 
I  they 
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they  did  not,  if  reaibning  were  neceflary  to 
enforce  them,  they  muft  be  expofed  to  per- 
petual vjciffitude,  and  appear  under  a  differ- 
ent form  in  every  individual,  according  to 
the  peculiar  turn  and  character  of .  his  rea- 
foning  powers.  Were  this  the  cafe,  no  man 
could  know,  of  any  propofition,  whether  it 
were  true  or  falfe,  till  after  he  had  heard  all 
the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  for  and 
againft  it ;  and,  even  then,  he  could  not  know 
with  certainty,  whether  he  Had  heard  all  that 
could  be  urged  : ,  future  difputants  might  o- 
verturn  the  former  arguments,  and  produce 
new  ones,  to  continue  unanfwered  for  a  while, 
and  then  fubmit,  in  their  turn,  to  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  Were  this  the  cafe,  there  could  be * 
no  fuch  thing  as  an  appeal  to  the  common. 
fenfe  of  mankind,  even  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature 
there  can  be  no  appeal  to  the  law ;  every  man 
would  be  "  a  law  unto  himfelf,"  not  in  mo- 
rals only,  but  in  fcience  of  every  kind. 

We  fometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limits 
prefcribed  to  human  capacity.  Hitherto  Jhalt 
thou  come j  and  no  further^  feems  a  hard  pro- 
hibition, when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
mind.  But  as,  in  the  material  worjd,  it  is  to 
this  prohibition  man  owes  his  fecurity  and 
exiftence;  fo,  in  the  immaterial  fyftem,  it  is 
to  this  we  owe  our  dignity,  our  virtue,  and 
our  happinefs.  A  beacon  blazing  from  a 
well-known  promontory  is  a  welcome  objedfc 
to  the  bewildered  mariner ;  who  is  fo  far  from 
repining  that  he  has  not  the  beneficial  light 
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in  his  own  keeping,  that  he  is  fenfible  its  u- 
tility  depends  on  its  being  placed  on  the  firm 
land,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  others. 

We  have  now  proved,  that c*  except  we  be- 
"  lieve  many  things  without  proof,  we  ne- 
*c  ver  can  believe  any  thing  at  all ;  for  that 
"all  found  reafoning  muft  ultimately  reft  on 
"  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  that  is, 
u  on  principles  intuitively  certain,  or  intui- 
"  tively  probable ;  and,  confequently,  that 
*'  common  fenfe  is  the  ultimate  judge  of 
"  truth,  to  which  reafon  muft  continually 
"  a&  in  fubordination*."  fTo  common  fenfe; 
therefore^  all  truth  muft  Se  conformable; 
tlnsisits  fix^d  and  invariable  ftandard.  Am 
whatever  contradicts  common  fenfe,  or  is  in- 
confiftent  with  that  ftandard,  though  fiip- 
ported  by  arguments  that  are  deemed  unan- 
swerable, and  by  names  that  are  celebrated 
by  all  the  critics,  academies,  and  potentates 
on  earth,  is  not  truth  but  falfehood.  In  a 
word,  the  di&ates  of  common  fenfe  are,  in 
refpeft  to  human  knowledge  in  general,  what 
the  axioms  of  geometry  are  in  refpeft  to  ma- 
thematics :  on  the  fuppofition  that  thofe  a- 
xioms  are  falfe  or  dubious,  all  mathematical 
reafoning  falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe 
are  erroneous  or  deceitful,  all  fcience,  truth, 
and  virtue,  are  vain. 

I  know  not  but  it  may  be  urged  as  an  ob- 

*  See  part  i.  chap.  i.  fub.  fin. 
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jetfHon  to  this  dodtrine,  that,   if  we  grant 
common  fenie  to  be  the  ultimate  judge  in  all 
difputes,    a  great  part  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern  philofophy  becomes  ufelefs.     I  admit 
the  objection  with  all  my  hearty  in  its  full 
force,  and  with  all  its  confequences ;  and  yet 
I  muft  repeat,  that  if  common  fenfe  be  fup- 
pofed  fallacious,  all  knowledge  is  at  an  end  ; 
and  that  even  a  demonftration  of  the  fallacy 
would  itfelf  be  fallacious  and  frivolous.    For 
if  the  dictates  of  my  nature  deceive  me  in* 
one  cafe,  how  fhall  I  know  that  they  do  not 
deceive  me  in  another  ?     When  a  philofo- 
pher  demonftrates  to  me,  that  matter  exifts 
not  but  in  my  mind,  and,  independent  oq 
me  and  my  faculties,  has  no  exiftence  at  all ; 
before  I  admit  his  demonftration,  I  muft  dis- 
believe all  my  fenfes,  and  diftruft  every  prin-r 
ciple  of  belief  within  me  :  before  I  admit  his 
demonftration,  I  muft  be  convinced,  that  I 
and  all  mankind  are  fools  ;    that  our  Maker 
made  us  fuch,    and  from  the  beginning  in- 
tended to  impofe  on  us  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
till   about    the  fix  thoufandth   year  of  the 
world  iphen  this  impofture  was  difcovered ; 
and  then  difcovered,  not  by  a  divine  revela- 
tion, not  by  any  rational  inveftigation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,    ndt  by  any  inference  from 
previous  truths  of  acknowledged  authority^ 
but  by  a  pretty  play  of  Englifh  and  French 
words,  to  which  the  learned   have  given  thtf 
name  of  metaphyfical  reafoning.      Before  I 
admit  this  pretended  demonftration,  I  muft 
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bring  myfelf  to  believe  what  I  find  to  be  in- 
credible ;  which  feems  to  me  not  a  whit  lefe 
difficult  than  to  perform  what  is  impofiible. 
And  when  all  this  is  done,  if  it  were  poffibltf 
that  all  this  could  be  done,  pray  what  is 
fcience,  or  truth,  or  falfehood  ?  Shall  I  be- 
lieve nothing  ?  or  fhall  1  believe  every  thing  ? 
Or  am  I  capable  either  of  belief,  on  of  dis- 
belief ?  Or  do  I  exift  ?  or  is  there  fuch  ?t  thing 
as  exiftence  ? 

The  end  of  all  fcience,  and  indeed  of  every 
tifeful  purfuit,  is  to  make   men  happier,  by 
improving  them  in  wifdom  and  virtue.     I 
beg  leave  to  afk,    whether  the  prefent  race 
of  men  owe  any  part  of  their  virtue,  wif- 
dom, or  happinefs,    to  what  metaphyficians 
have  written  in  proof  of  the  non-exiftence 
of  matter,  and  the  neceflity  of  human  ac- 
tions ?     If  it  be  anfwered,  That  our  happi- 
nefs,   wifdom,   and    virtue,    are  not  at  all 
affedted  by  fuch  controverfies,    then  I  muft 
"affirm,  that  all  fuch  controverfies  are  ufelefs. 
lAnd  if  it  be  true,  that  they  h^ve  a  tendency 
to  promote  wrangling,  which  of  all  kinds  of 
converfation  is  the  moft  unplcafant,  and  the 
moft  unprofitable  ;  or  vain  polemical  difqui- 
fition,  which  cannot   be  carried  on  without 
wafte  of  time,    and  prdftitution  of  talents  j 
or  fcepticifm,  which  tends   to  make  a  man 
uncomfortable  in  himfelf,    and  unferviceable 
to  others :  —  then  I  muft   affirm,    that  all 
fuch  controverfies  are  both  ufelefs  and  mif- 
chievous  ;  and  that  the  world  would  be  more 
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wife,  more  virtuous,  and  more  happy,  with- 
out them.  —  But  it  is  faid,  that  they  improve 
the  underftanding,    and  render  it  more  ca- 
pable of  difcovering  truth,  and  detecting  er- 
ror.    Be  it  fo :  —  but  though  bars  and  locks 
render  our  houfes  feeure ;    and  though  a- 
cutenefs  of  hearing  and  feeling  be  a  valuable 
endowment  j    it  will  not  follow,  that  thieves 
are  a  public  bleffing ;  or  that  the  man  is  in- 
titled  to   my  gratitude,    who   quickens   my 
touch  and  hearing,  by  putting  out  my  eyes. 
It  is  further  faid,   that  fuch  controverfies 
make  us  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  human 
reafon,  and  the  imperfection  of  human  know- 
ledge j    and  for  the  fanguinary  principles  of 
irigotry  and  enthufiafm,  fubftitute  the  milky 
ones  of  fcepticifm  and  moderation.    And  th& 
is  conceived  to  be  of  prodigious  emolument 
to  mankind  ;    becaufe  a   firm  attachment  to 
religion,  which  a  man  may  call  bigotry  if  he 
pleafes,  doth  often  give  rife  to  a  perfecuting 
fpirit ;  whereas  a  perfect  indifference  about 
it,  which  fome  men  are  good-natured  enough 
to  call  moderation,    is  a  principle  of  great 
good-breeding,  and  gives  no  fort  of  difturb- 
ance,  either  in  private  or  public  life.     This 
is  a  plea  on  which  our  modern  fceptics  plume 
themfelves  not  a  little.    And  who  will  venture 
to  arraign  the  virtue  or  the  fagacity  of  thefe 
projectors  ?  To  accomplilh  fo  great  effects  by 
means  fo  fimple;    to  prevent   fuch  dreadful 
calamities  by  fo  innocent  an  artifice, — does 
'it  not  difplay  the  perfection  of  benevolence 
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and  wifdom  ?  Truly  I  can  hardly  imagine 
fuch  another  fcheme,  except  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing. Suppofe  a  phyfician  of  the  Sangrado 
fchool,  out  of  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  the  fa- 
culty, and  the  public  good,  to  prepare  a  bill 
to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  in  thefe 
words  :  "  That  whereas  good  health,  efpe- 
cially  when  of  long  {landing,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prepare  the  human  frame  for  in- 
flammatory diftempers,  which  have  been 
known  to  give  extreme  pain  to  the  unhap- 
py patient,  and  fometimes  even  bring  him 
to  the  grave ;  and  whereas  the  {aid  health, 
by  making  us  brifk,  and  hearty,  and  hap- 
py, is  apt  alfo,  on  fome  occafions,  to  make 
us  diforderly  and  licentious,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  glafs  windows,  lanthorns, 
and  watchmen :  Be  it  therefore  ena&ed, 
That  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  realms, 
for  the  peace  of  government,  and  the  re- 
pofe  of  the  fubjelt,  be  compelled,  on  pain 
of  death,  to.bring  their  bodies  down  to  a 
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<c  no  perfon  prefume  to  walk  abroad  with  a 
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cane,  on  pain  of  having  his  head  broke 
with  it,  and  being  fet  in  the  itocks  for 
fix  months ;  nor  to  walk  at  all,  except  with 
crutches,  to  be  delivered  at  the  public 
charge  to  each  perfon  who  makes  affidar- 
vit,  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  walk  with- 
out them,"  &c. — He  who  can  eradicate 
convi<5iion  from  the  human  heart,  may  doubt- 
lefs  prevent  all  the  fatal  effects  of  enthufiafin. 

and 
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and  bigotry ;  and  if  all  human  bodies  were 
thrown  into  a  confumption,  I  believe  thert 
would  be  an  end  of  riot,  as  well  as  of  in- 
flammatory difeafes.  Whether  the  inconve- 
niencies,  or  the  remedies,  be  the  greater 
grievance,  might  perhaps  bear  a  queftion. 
Bigotry,  enthufiafm,  and  a  perfecuting  fpirit, 
are  very  dangerous  and  definitive ;  univer- 
fal  fcepticifm,  would,  I  am  fure,  be  equally 
fo,  if  it  were  to  infedl  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. But  what  has  religion  and  rational 
conviction  to  do  with  either  ?  Nothing  more 
than  good  health  has  to  do  with  acute  dis- 
tempers, and  rebellious  infurre&ions ;  or 
than  the  peace  of  government,  and  tranquil- 
lity of  the  fubjeft,  have  to  do  with  a  gradual 
decay  of  our  mufcular  flefh.  True  religion 
tends  to  make  men  great,  and  good,  and 
happy ;  and  if  fo,  its  do&rines  can  never 
be  too  firmly  believed,  nor  held  in  too  high 
veneration.  And  if  truth  be  at  all  attainable 
in  philofophy,  I  cannot  fee  why  we  fhould 
fcruple  to  rfeceive  it  as  fuch,  when  we  have 
attained  it ;  nor  how  it  can  promote  candour, 
good-breeding,  and  humanity,  to  pretend  to 
doubt  what  we  do  and  muft  believe,  to  pro- 
fefs  to  maintain  dodhines  of  which  we  are 
confcious  that  they  fhock  our  underftanding, 
to  differ  in  judgement  from  all  the  world  ex- 
cept a  few  metaphyficians,  and  to  queftion 
the  evidence  of  thofe  principles  which  all  o-* 
ther  men  think  unqueftionable  and  facrecL 
Conviction,  and  fteadinefs  of  principle,  is  that 

whicl* 
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which  gives  dignity,  unifQrmity,  and  fpixit, 
to  human  conduit,  and  without  which  our 
happinefs  can  neither  be  lafting  nor  fincere. 
It  conftitutes,  as  it  w^re,  the  vital  (lamina  of 
a  great  and  manly  chara&erl  whereas  fcep** 
ticifm  betrays  a  fickly  undemanding,  and  a 
levity  of  mind,  from  which  nothing  can  be 
expe&ed  but  inconfiftence  and  folly.  In  con- 
junction with  ill-nature,  bad  tafte,*  and  a 
hard  heart,  fteadinefs  and  ftrong  convi&ian 
will  doubtlefs  make  a  bad  man,  and  fcepti- 
cifm  will  make  a  worfe :  but  good-nature* 
elegant  tafte,  and  fenfibility  of  heart,  when 
tinited  with  firmnefs  of  mind,  become  dou- 
bly refpedtable ;  whereas  no  man  can  a&  on 
the  principles  of  fcepticifm,  without  incur- 
ring univerfal  contempt.  —  But  to  return  : 
Mathematicians,  and  natural  philofophers, 
do  in  effect  admit  the  diftin&ion  between 
common  fenfe  and  reafon,  as  ill  u  ft  rated  a* 
bove ;  for  they  are  content  to  reft  their,  fci- 
ences  either  on  felf-evident  axioms,  or  on  ex- 
periments warranted  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 
ternal fenfe.  The  philofophers  who  treat  of 
the  mind,  do  alfo  fometimes  profefs  to  found 
their  dodtrines  on  the  evidence  of  fenfe :  but 
this  profeflion  is  merely  verbal ;  for  when- 
ever experience  contradicts  the  fyftem,  they 
queftion  the  authenticity  of  that  experience, 
and  fhow  you,  by  a  moft  elaborate  inveftiga- 
tion,  that  it  is  all  a  cheat.  For  it  is  eafy  to 
write  plaufibly  on  any  fubjedt,  and  in  vin- 
4ication  of  any  doctrine,  when  either  the 
%  indolenpe 
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Indolence  of  the  reader,  or  the  nature  of  the 
Compofition, ,  gives  the  writer  an  opportunity 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  often  that  men  attend  td 
the  operations  of  the  mind ;  and  when  they 
do,  it  is  perhaps  with  fome  metaphyfical  bbok 
in  their  hands,  which  they  read  with  a  re- 
folution  to  admire  or  defpife,  according  as 
the  fafhion  or  their  humour  diredls  them* 
In  this  fifuationj  or  even  when  they  ai*e  dif- 
pofed  to  judge  impartially  of  the  writer,  theii* 
attention  to  what  pafles  in  their  own  mind 
is  but  fuperficial,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  fway- 
cd  by  a  fecret  bias  in  favour  of  fome  theory* 
And  then,  it  is  fbmetimes  difficult  to  diftin- 
guiih  between  a  natural  feeling  and  a  preju- 
dice of  education  ;  and  our  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  a  favourite  author,  makes  us  think 
it  more  difficult  than  it  really  is,  atid  often 
leads  us  to  miftake  the  one  for  the  other. 
Nay,  the  very  aft  of  ftudying  difcompofes 
out  minds  a  little*  and  prevents  that  free  play 
of  the  faculties  from  which  alone  we  can 
judge  with  accuracy  of  their  real  nature.  ■ — * 
Befides,  language,  being  originally  intended 
to  artfwer  the  obvious  exigencies  of  life,  and' 
efcprefs  the  qualities  of  matter,  becomes  me- 
taphorical when  applied  to  the  operations  of 
ittind.  Thus  we  talk  metaphorically,  when 
We  fpeak  of  a  warm  imagination,  a  found 
judgement,  a  tenacious  memory,  an  enlar-. 
ged  underftandiilg  ;  thefe  epithets  being  ori- 
ginally and  properly  expreflive  of  material 
Vol*  L  R  qualities. 
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qualities.  This  circumftance,  however  ob- 
vious, is  not  always  attended  to  ;  and  hence 
we  are  apt  to  miftake  verbal  analogies  for  real 
ones,  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  matter  to  the 
operations  of  mind ;  and  thus,  by  the  mere" 
deluiion  of  Words,  are  led  into  error  before 
we  are  aware*  and  while  our  premifes  teem 
to  be  altogether  unexceptionable.  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite maxim  with  Locke,  as  it  was  with 
fome  ancient  philofophere,  that  the  human 
foul,  previous  to  education,  is  like  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  or  tabula  rafa ;  and  this  fimile, 
harmlefe  as  it  may  appear,  betrays  our  great 
modern  into  feveral  important  miftakes.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  unlucky  allufions 
that  could  have  been  cbofen.  The  human 
foul,  when  it  begins  to  think,  is  not  extend- 
ed, rior  of  a  white  colour,  nor  incapable  of 
energy,  nor  wholly  unfurnifhed  with  ideas, 
(for,  if  it  think  at  all,  it  muft  have  fome 
ideas,  according  to  Locke's  definition  of  the? 
word  *),  nor  as  fufeeptible  of  any  one  im- 
preffion  or  character  as  of  any  other. — Even 
when  the  terms  we  ufe  are  not  metaphorical, 
the  natural  abftrufenefs  of  the  fubjedt  makes 
them  appear  fbmewhat  myfterious ;  and  we 
are  apt  to  confider  them  as  of  more  fignifi- 

#  The  word  idea  ferves  bcft  to  ftand  for  whatfoever  is 
the  object  of  the  underftanding  when  a  man  thinks.  — » 
I  have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind 
can  be  employed  about  in  thinking. 

Introduction  to  Ejfay  on  human  Underftanding,  feS.  8. 

i  cancy 
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cancy  than  they  really  are.  Had  Mr  Hum  5 
told  the  world  in  plain  terms,  that  virtue  is 
a  fpecies  of  vice,  darknefs  a  fort  of  light, 
and  exiftence  a  kind  of  non-exiftence,  I  know 
not  what  metaphyficians  might  have  thought 
of  the  difcovery ;  but  fure  I  am,  no  reader 
of  tolerable  underftanding  would  have  paid 
him  any  compliments  upon  it  *.  But  when 
he  fays,  that  contrariety  is  a  mixture  of  cau- 
fation  and  refemblance  5  and,  ftill  more, 
when  he  brings  a  formal  proof  of  this  moft 
(age  remark?  he  impofes  on  us  by  the  folemr 

♦  Mr  Her  me  had  faid,  that  the  only  principles  of  con- 
nection among  ideas  are  three,  to  wit,  refemblance,  con- 
tiguity in  time  Qr  place,  $nd  caufe  or  effeft ;  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Human  Under/landing^  feci,  3,  It  afterwards  oc- 
curred to  him,  than  contrary  ideas  have  a  tendency  tp 
introduce  one  another  into  the  mind.  JJut  inftead  of 
adding  contrariety  to  the  lift  of  connecting  principles, 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  which  would  have 
been  philofophical,  he  aftbmes  the  metaphyfician,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  his  enumeration  right,  by  refolving 
contrariety,  as  a  fpecies,  into  refemblance  and  caufatiog, 
as  genera.  u  Contra^,  or  contrariety/'  fays  he,  '*  is  a 
u  connection  among  ideas.*  which  may  perhaps  be  confi- 
"  dered  as  a  mature  of  caufation  and  refemblance. 
"  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  deftroys  the 
"  other,  i.  e.  is  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  \  and  the 
"  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea 
4<  of  its  former  exiftence."  Is  it  poffible  to  make  any 
fenfe  qf  this  ?  Darknefs  and  light  are  contrary ;  the  oqe 
deftroys  the  other,  or  is  the  caufe  of  its  annihilation  5 
and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  darknefs  implies  the 
idea  of  its  former  exiftence.  This  is  given  as  a  proof, 
that  darknefs  partly  refembles  light,  and  partly  is  the 
jcaufe  of  light.  Indeed !  But,  O  Ji  fie  omnia  dixiffet  J 
This  is  a  hannlefs  abfurdity. 

R  3  nity 
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nity  of  the  expreffion ;  we  conclude,  that 
"  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  j"  and 
begin  to  fancy,  not  that  the  author  is  abfur4 
or  unintelligible,  but  that  we  have  not  faga- 
city  enough  to  difcover  his  meaning.  It  were 
tedious  to  reckon  up  one  half  of  the  impro-* 
prieties  and  errors  which  have  been  introdu- 
ced into  the  philofophy  of  human  nature, 
by  the  indefinite  application  of  the  words, 
idea,  impreJJiony  perception,  fenfationy  &c.  Nayf 
it  ijs  well  known,  that  Berkeley's  pretend- 
ed proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of  paatter,  at 
which  coipmon  fenfe  flood  aghaft  for  many 
years,  has  no  better  foundation,  than  the 
ambiguous  ufe  of  a  word.  He  who  confiders 
thefe  things,  will  not  be  much  difpofed  to 
Overvalue  metaphyfical  truth,  (as  it  is  called), 
when  it  happens  to  contradict  any  of  the  na-p 
tural  fentiments  of  mankind. 

In  the  laws  of  nature,  when  thoroughly 
underflpod,  there  appear  no  contradictions  : 
it  is  only  in  the  fyfteips  of  philofophers  tha^ 
reafon  and  common  fenfe  ar?  at  variance. 
£Jo  man  pf  common  fenfe  ever  did  or  could 
believe,  that  the  horfe  he  faw  coming  toward 
him  at  full  gallop,  was  an  idea  in  his  mind, 
and  nothing  elfe ;  <no  thief  was  ever  fuch 
#  fool  as  to  plead  in  his  o\yn  defence,  that 
Jiis  crime  w^s  neceflary  and  unavoidable,  for 
that  m^n  is  born  to  pick  pockets  as  the 
fparks  fly  upward.  When  Reafon  invades 
the  rights  of  Common  Senfe,  and  prefqmea 
%q  arraign  that  authority  by  which  fhe  herfelf 

a<5ts% 
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ads,  nqnfenfe  and  confufion  mud  of  neceffi- 
enfue ;  fcience  will  foon  come  to  have  neither 
head  nor  tail,  beginning  nor  end  ;  philofo- 
phy  will  grow  contemptible  ;  an^  its  adhe- 
rents, far  from  being  treated,  as  in  former 
times,  upon  the  footing  of  conjurers,  will  be 
thought  by  the  vulgar,  and  by  every  man  of 
fenfe,  to  be  little  better  than  downrigh? 
fools. 


PART 


PART         II. 

Illustrations    of    the    preceding 
Doctrine,    with  Inferences. 


BU  T  now  a  difficulty  occurs,  which  it 
is  not  eafy  to  folve.  Granting  what  is 
faid  above  to  be  true ;  that  all  legiti- 
mate reafoning,  whether  of  certain  qr  of  pro- 
bable evidence,  does  finally  refolve  itfelf  in- 
to principles  of  common  fenfe,  which  wc 
muft  admit  as  certain,  qr  as  probable,  upon 
their  own  authority  ;  that  therefore  common 
fenfe  is  the  foundation  and  the  ftandard  of 
all  juft  reafoning ;  and  that  the  genuine  fen- 
timents  of  nature  are  never  erroneous :  — 
yet,  by  what  criterion  fhall  we  know  a  fen- 
timent  of  nature  from  a  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, a  didiate  of  common  fenfe  from  the  fal- 
lacy of  an  inveterate  opinion  ?  Muft  every 
principle  be  admitted  as  true,  which  we  be- 
lieve without  being  able  to  affign  a  reafbn  ? 
then  where  is  our  fecurity  againft  prejudice 
and  implicit  faith  !  Or  muft  every  principle 
that  feems  intuitively  certain,  or  intuitively 
probable,  be  reafbned  upon,  that  we  may 
Juiow  whether  it  be  really  what  it  feems  ? 

then 
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then  where  our  fecurity  againft  the  abufe  fb 
much  infifted  on,  of  fubje&ing  common  fenfe 
to  the  teft  of  reafoning !  —  At  what  point 
mud  reafon  flop  in  its  inveftigations,  and  the 
dictates  of  common  fenfe  be  admitted  as  de- 
cifive  and  final  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  mat- 
ter has  been  fo  little  attended  to  :    for  a  full 
and  fatisfadfcory   difcufQon  of  it  would   do 
more  real  fervice  to  the  philofophy  of  human 
nature,  than  all  the  fyftems  of  logic  in  the 
world ;  would  at  once  exalt  pneumatology  to 
the  dignity  of  fcience,    by  fettling  it  on  a 
firm    and    unchangeable  foundation  ;    and 
would  go  a  great  way  to  bariifh  fophiftry  from 
fcience,    and  rid    the  world  of    fcepticifm. 
This   is  indeed  the  grand  defideratum  in  lo- 
gic ;    of  no  lefs  importance  to  the  moral  fci- 
ences,  than  the  difcovejy  of  the  longitude  to 
navigation.     That' I  fhall  fully  folve  this  dif- 
ficulty, I  am  not  fo  vain,  nor  fo  ignorant, 
as  to  imagine.     But  I  humbly  hope  I  fhall 
be  able  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  contribute  a  little  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe.who  may  hereafter  engage  in 
the  fame  purfuit.     If  I  can  accompliih  even 
this,  I  fhall  do  a  fervice  to  truth,  philofophy, 
and  mankind :  if  I  fhould  be  thought  to  fail, 
there  is  yet  fomething  meritorious  in  the  at- 
tempt.   To  have  fet  the  example,  may  be  of 
confequence. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  condu<ft  the  reader  to 
the  conclufion  I  have  come  to  on  this  fubject, 

by 
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by  the  fame  fteps  that  led  me  thither ;  a  me-^ 
thod  which  I  prefume  will  be  more  perfpi- 
cuous,  and  more  fatisfying,   than  if  I  wertf 
firft  to  lay  down  a  theory,    and  then  affign 
the  reafons.     By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  ex* 
prefling  a  wifh,  that  this  method  of  invefti- 
gation  were  lefs  uncommon,  and  that  philo- 
sophers would  fometimes  explain  to  us,  not 
only  their  difcoveries,  but  alfo  the  procefs  of* 
thought  and  experiment,  whether  accidental 
or  intentional,    by  which  they  were  led  to 
them. 

If  the  boundary  of  Rtfafbn   and   Common 
Senfe  had  never  been  fettled  in  any  fcience, 
I  would  abandon  my  prefent  fcheme  as  de- 
fperate.     But  when  I  refledt,    that  in  fome 
of  the  fciences  it  has  been  long  fettled,  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy,  and  to  univerfal  fatif- 
fa&ion,  I  conceive  better  hopes  j   and  flatter 
myfelf,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  poflible  to  fix 
it  even  in  the  philofophy  of  the  mind.     The 
fciences   in  which  this  boundary  has  been 
long  fettled  and  acknowledged,  are,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  philofophy  ;    and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  more  truth  has  been  difco- 
vered   in  thofe  fciences  than  in  any  othen 
Now,  there  is  not  a   more   effectual  way  of 
learning  the  rules  of  any  art,    than  by  at- 
tending to  the  pradlice  of  thofe  who  have 
performed  in  it  moft  fuccefsfully  :    a  maxim 
which,  I  fuppofe,  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  the 
art  of  inveftigating  truth,   than  to  the  me- 
chanical and  the  fine  arts.     Let  us  fee,  then, 

whether, 
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whether,  by  attending  to  the  pradfcice  of  ma- 
thematicians an4  natural  philofophers,  as 
contracted  with  the  pradlice  of  thofe  whd 
have  treated  of  the  human  mind,  we  can 
make  any  difcpveries  preparatory  to  the  folu- 
tion  of  this  difficulty. 


CHAP.        I. 


Confirmation  of  this  theory  from  the 
pradlice  of  Mathematicians  and 
Natural  Philofophers- 


SECT.         I. 

THat  the  diftindion  between  Reafon  and 
Common  Senfe,  as  here  explained,  is 
acknowledged  by  mathematicians,  we  have 
already  fhown  *.  They  have  been  wife  enough 
to  truft  to  the  didtates  of  common  fenfe,  and 
to  take  that  for  truth  which  they  were  under 
a  neceffity  of  believing,  even  though  it  was 
not  in  their  power  tp  prove  it  by  argument. 
When  a  mathematician  arrives,  in  the  courfe 

of  his  reafoning,  at  a  principle  which  he  muft 

1 

*  See  part  1.  chap.  2.  feci.  1.  " 

Voi«.  I.  S  '    believe* 
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believe,  and  which  is  of  itfelf  fo  evident,  that 
no  arguments  could  either  illuftrate  or  enforce 
it,  he  then  knows,  that  his  reafbn  can  carry 
him  no  further,  and  he  fits  down  contented : 
and  if  he  can  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  the  whole 
inveftigation  is  fairly  conduced,  and  does 
indeed  terminate  in  this  felf-evident  prin- 
ciple, he  is  perfuaded,  that  his  conclufion  is 
true,  and  cannot  be  falfe.  Whereas  the  fcep- 
tics,  from  a  ftrange  conceit,  that  the  dictates 
of  their  understanding  are  fallacious,  and 
that  Nature  has  her  roguifh  emiflaries  in  every 
corner,  commiffioned  and  fworn  to  play 
tricks  with  poor  mortals,  cannot  find  in  their 
heart  to  admit  any  thing  as  truth,  upon  the 
bare  authority  of  their  common  fenfe.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  great  advantage  to  geometry,  that 
its  firft  principles  are  fo  few,  its  ideas  fo  di£- 
tind,  and  its  language  fo  definite.  Yet  a 
captious  and  paradoxical  wrangler  might,  by 
dint  of  fophiftry,  involve  the  principles  e- 
ven  of  this  fcience  in  confufion,  provided  he 
thought  it  worth  his  while  *.  But  geome«^ 
tricai  paradoxes  would  not  roufe  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public ;  whereas  moral  paradoxes, 
when  men  begin  to  look  about  for  arguments 
in  vindication  of  impiety  and  immorality, 

*  The  author  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  has 
actually  attempted  this  in  hi$  firft  volume  :  but  finding, 
no  doubt,  that  the  public  would  not  take  any  concern  in 
that  part  of  his  fyftem,    he  has  not  republifhed  it  in  his 
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become  interefting,  and  can  hardly  fail  of  a 
pdwerful  and  numerous  patronage.  The 
corrupt  judge ;  the  proftituted  courtier ;  the 
ftatefman  who  enriches  himfelf  by  the  plun- 
der and  blood  of  his  country  ;  the  pettifog- 
ger, who  fattens  on  the  fpoils  of  the  father- 
lefs  and  the  widow  j  the  oppreflbr,  who,  to 
pamper  his  own  beaftly  appetite,  abandons 
the  deferring  peafant  to  beggary  and  defpair  j 
the  hypocrite,  the  debauchee,  the  gamefter, 
the  blafphemer,  —  prick  up  their*  ears  when 
they  are  told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has 
written  a  book  containing  fuch  dodtrines,  or 
leading  to  fuch  confequences,  as  the  follow- 
ing :  —  "  That  moral  and  intelle&ual  vir- 
"  tues  are  nearly  of  the  fame  kinid  * :"  —  in 
other  words,  That  to  want  honefty,  and  to 
want  underflanding,  are  equally  the  obje&s 
of  moral  difapprobation :  —  "  That  every 
human  acftion  is  necefTary,  and  could  not 
have  been  different  from  what  it  is  f  : " 
-  "  That  when  we  fpeak  of  power  as  an  at- 
tribute of  any  being,  God  himfelf  not  ex- 
cepted, we  ufe  words  without  meaning :  -^ 
That  we  can  form  no  idea  of  power,  noi* 
of  any  being  endued  with  any  power, 
much  lefs  of  one  endued  with  infinite 
power ;  and  that  we  can  never  have  reafon 
to  believe,    that  any  objedt,  or  quality  of 

4  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  part  3.  fcft.  4. 
f  Hunie's  Eflays,  vol.  2.  p.  91.  edit.  1767. 
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"  an  objeft,  exifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form 
"  an  idea  *  :  —  That  it  is  unreafonable  to 
believe  God  to  be  infinitely  wife  and  good, 
while  there  is  kny  evil  or  diforder  in  the 
univerfe ;  and  that  we  have  no  good  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  the  univerfe  proceeds 
from  a  caufe  f  :  —  That  the  external  world 
"  does  not  exift,  or  at  leaft  that  its  exiftence 
u  may  reafonably  be  doubted  J ;"  and  "  that' 
**  if  the  external  world  be  once  called  in 
"  doubt,  we  fhall  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  argu- 
ments, by  which  we  may  prove  the  exift- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  of  his 
attributes  || :  —  That  thofe  who  believe 
any  thing  certainly  are  fools  **  :"  —  That 
adultery  muft  be  pra&ifed,  if  men  Would  ob- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  life  ;  that,  if  ge- 
nerally pra&ifed,  it  would  in  time  ceafe  to  be 
fcandalous  ;  and  that,  if  pra&ifed  fecretly 
and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to 
be  thought  no  crime  at  all  -f-f  :  —  "  That  the 
€t  queftion  concerning   the  fubftance  of  the 

• 

*  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  r.  p.  284.  302.  432* 
&c. 

f  Hume's  Eflay  on  a  Particular  Providence  and  Future 
State. 

X  Berkeley  and  Hume,  pajfim. 

1  Hume**  Efiky  on  the  Sceptical  Philofophy,  part  u 

**  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  46k 

ft  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  2.  p.  409.  edit.  1767. 
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**  foul  is  unintelligible  * :  —  That  matter 
and  motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the 
caiife  of  thought f  :  —  and,  That  the  foul 
of  man  becomes  every  different  moment  a 
different  being  $ :"  from  which  dpdirine 
it  muft  follow  as  a  confequence,  that  the  ac- 
tions I  performed  laft  year,  or  this  morning, 
whether  virtuous  or  tfitious,  are  no  more  im- 
putable to  me,  than  the  virtues  of  Ariftides 
are  imputable  to  Nero,  or  the  crimes  of  Nero 
to  the  Man  of  Ross. 

*  I  know  no  geometrical  axiom,  more  per- 
fpicuotis,  more  evident,  more  generally  ac- 
knowledged, than  this  propofition,  (which 
every  man  believes  of  himfelf ),  **  My  body 
4C  exifts  ;"  yet  this  has  been  denied,  and  vo- 
lumes written  to  prove  it  fklfe.  Who  will 
pretend  to  fet  bounds  to  this  fpirit  of  fcepti- 
Cifm  and  fophiftry  ?  Where  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  can  flop  its  progrefs,  when  it  has 
already  attacked  the  exiftence,  both  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  human  foul  ?  When, 
k  denies,  and  attempts  to  difprove  this,  J 
cannot  fee  why  it  may  not  as  well  deny  a 
whole  to  be  greater  than  a  part,  the  radii  of 
the  fame  circle  to  be  equal  to  one  another  ^ 
and  affirm,  that  two  right  lines  do  contain  a, 


*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  434* 

f  Id.  ibid. 

t  Id.  vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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fpace,  and  that  it  is  poffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be* 

Had  our  fceptics  been  confulted  when  the 
firft  geometrical  inftitutions  were  compiled, 
they  would  have  given  a  ftrange  turn  to  the 
face  of  affairs.  They  would  have  demanded 
reafons  for  the  belief  of  every  axiom ;  and 
as  none  could  have  been  given,  would  have 
fufpedted  a  fallacy ;  and  probably  (for  the 
art  of  metaphyseal  book-making  is  not  of 
difficult  attainment)  have  made  books  to  prove 
a  priori^  that  an  axiom,  from  its  very  nature, 
cannot  be  true ;  or  at  leaft  that  we  cannot 
with  certainty  pronounce  whether  it  is  fo  or 
not.  "  Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  gentlemen; 
you  are  going  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
fcience ;  be  careful  to  lay  them  as  deep  as 
poffible.  Let  the  love  of  doubt  and  dis- 
putation animate  you  to  invincible  per- 
severance. You  muft  go  deeper;  truth 
(if  there  be  any  fuch  thing)  loves  profun- 
dity and  darknefs.  Hitherto  I  fee  you 
quite  diftin&ly ;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  is  a  flrong  prefumption  againft  your 
method  of  operation.  I  would  not  give 
two  pence  for  that  philofophy  which  is 
obvious  and  intelligible  *.  Tear  up  that 
prejudice,  that  I  may  fee  what  fupports  it. 
I  fee  you  cannot  move  it,  and  therefore 
am  difpofed  to  queftion  its  {lability ;    you 

*  Sec  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  toI.  1 .  p.  3 .  4. 
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cannot  pierce  it,  therefore  who  knows  but 
it  may  be  made  of  unfound  materials  ? 
M  There  is  no  trufting  to  appearances.  It  is 
iC  the  glory  of  a  philofopher  to  doubt ;  yea, 
ci  he  muft  doubt,  both  wheji  he  is  doubtful, 
€<  and  when  he  is  not  doubtful  *.  Some- 
"  times,  indeed,  we  philofbphers  are  abfo- 
"  lutely  and  neceflarily  determined  to  live, 
"  and  talk,  and  a&,  like  other  people,  and 
"  to  believe  the  exiftence  both  of  ourfelves 
"  and  of  other  things :  but  to  this  abfolute 
and  neceflary  determination,  we  ought  not 
to  lubmit,  but  in  every  incident  of  life  ftill 
to  preferve  our  fcepticifm.  Yes,  friend,  I 
tell  you,  we  ought  ftill  to  do  what  is  con- 
trary to  that  to  which  we  are  abfolutely 
1 *  and  neceflarily  determined  -f-.      1  fee  you 

•  €€  A  true  fceptic  will  be  diffident  of  his  philofophical 
u  doubts,  as  well  as  of  his  philofophical  conviction." 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature  f  vol.  i.p.  474.   . 

+  st  I  dine,  I  play  a  game  at  back-gammon,  I  con- 
f '  verfe,  and  am  merry  with  my  friends  •,  and  when* 
€€  after  three  or  four  hours  amufement,  1  would  return 
"  to  thefe  fpeculations,  they  appear  fo  cold,  fo  {trained, 
"  and  fo  ridiculous,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
"  enter  into  them  any  further.  Here  then  I  find  myfelf 
"  abfolutely  and  neceflarily  determined  to  live,  and  talk, 
f*  and  aft,  like  other  people  in  the  common  affairs  of 
€f  life."     Treatife  of  Human  Nature •,  voL  i.  p.  467. 

u  In  all  the  incidents  of  life  we  ought  ftill  to  preferve 
"  our  fcepticifm.  If  we  believe  that  fire  warms,  or  wa- 
"  ter  refrefhes,  'tis  only  becaufe  it  cods  us  too  much 
"  pains  to  think  otherwife.  Nay,  if  we  are  philofo- 
tl  phers.,  it  ought  only  to  be  upon  fceptical  principles.* 

Id.  p.  469. 

*'  preparing 
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preparing  to  fpeak ;  but  I  tell  you  once 
*c  for  all,  that  if  you  reafon  or  believe  any 
"  thing  certainly  you  are  a  fool  *.  —  Good 
"  Sir*  how  deep  muft  we  dig  ?  Is  not  this 
"  a  fure  foundation  ?  i —  I  have  no  reafon  to 

■ 

"  think  {b,  as  I  cannot  fee  what  is  under  it. 
"  Then  we  mud  dig  downward  in  infinitum  I 
"  — .  And  why  not  ?  You  thinjc  you  are  ar- 
fi  rived  at  certainty.  This  very  conceit  of 
"  yours  is  a  proof  that  you  have  not  gpne 
"  deep  enough :  for  you  muft  know,  that 
>c  the  understanding,  when  it  ads  alone,  and 
**  according  to  its  moil  general  principles, 
%t  entirely  fub verts  itfelf,  and  leaves  not  the 
c<  lowed  degree  of  evidence  in  any  proppfi- 
*c  tion,  either  in  philofophy  or  common 
iC  life  f.  This  to  the  illiterate  vulgar  may 
"  feem  as  great  a  con  tradition  or  paradox, 
"  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  mans  jumping 
"  down  his  own  throat  :  but  we  whole 
"  brains  are  heated  with  metaphyfic,  are  not 
(lartled  at  paradoxes  or  contradictions, 
c*  becaufe  we  are  ready  to  rejedl  all  belief 
and  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opi- 
nion even  as  more  probable  or  more  likely 
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*  "  If  I  muft  be  a  fool,  as  all  thofe  who  reafon  or  be- 
a  lieve  any  thing  certainly  are,  my  follies  (hall  at  leaft  be 
"  natural  and  agreeable."  Id.  p.  468. 

|  Verbatim  from  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1 . 
p.  464.  465. 
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than  another  *.  You  are  no  true  philofo- 
phcr  if  you  either  begin  or  end  your  in- 
quiries with  the  belief  of  any  thing.  — * 
Well,  Sir,  you  may  doubt  and  difpute  as 
long  as  you  pleafe ;  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
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"  come  to  a  Aire  foundation :  here  therefore 
will  I  begin  to  build,  for  I  am  certain  therd 
can  be  no  danger  in  trailing  to  the  {labi- 
lity of  that  which  is  immoveable.  —  Ccr- 
"  tain  !  Poor  credulous  fool !  Hark  ye, 
"  Sir,  you  may  be  what  the  vulgar  call  an 
"  honeft  man,  and  a  good  workman  ;  but  I 
am  certain  (I  mean  I  am  in  doubt  whe- 
ther I  may  not  be  certain)  that  you  are  no 
philosopher*  Philofopher  indeed  !  to  take 
a  thing  of  fuch  consequence  for  granted, 
"  without  proof,  without  examination  !  I 
"  hold  you  four  to  one,  that  I  {hall  demon- 
"  fixate  a  priori^  that  this  fame  edifice  of 
"  yours  will  be  good  for  nothing*  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  we  live  in  too  early  a 
period  to  difcover  any  principles  that 
will  bear  the  examination  of  the  lateft  po-* 
fterity  j  the  world,  Sir,  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  years  of  difcretion  :  it  will  be  time 
enough,  two  or  three  thoufand  years  hence, 
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*  "  The  intenfe  view  of  thefc  manifold  contradiction* 
"  and  imperfe£kions  in  human  reafon,  has  fo  wrought 
"  upon  me,  and  heated  my  braid,  that  I  am  ready  to  re- 
"  je&  all  belief  and  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon  no 
"  opinion  even  as  more  probable  or  likely  than  another." 

Treat ife  of  Human  Aature,  vol.l.  p.  466. 

Vol;  I.  T  "  for 
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for  men  to  begin  to  dogmatife,  and  affirm, 
that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  a  triangle 
is  not  a  fquare,  that  the  radii  of  the  fame 
circle  are  equal,  that  a  whole  is  greater 
than  one  of  its  parts  ;  that  in  gratitude 
and  murder  are  crimes  ;  that  benevolence, 
juftice,  and  fortitude,  are  virtues  ;  that 
fire  burns,  that  the  fun  fhines,  that  hu- 
man creatures  exift,  or  that  there  is  fuch 
a  thing  as  exiftence.  Thefe  are  points 
which  our  pofterity,  if  they  be  wife,  will 
probably  rejedt*.  Thefe  are  points,  which 
if  they  do  not  rejedt,  they  will  be  arrant 
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*  <c  Perhaps  we  arc  ftill  in  toa  early  an  age  of  the 
4t,  world,  to  difcover  any  principles  which  will  bear  the 
w  examination  of  the  lateft  pofterity." 

Treat ife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  473. 

Some  perhaps  may  blame  me  for  laying  any  ftrefe  on 
detached  fentences,  and  for  underftanding  thefe  ftrong 
expreffions  in  a  ftricl  lignification.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  take  any  unfair  advantages.  I  fhould  willingly 
impute  thefe  abfurd  fentences  arfid  exprefflons  to-  the  au- 
thor's inadvertency  :  but  then  I  muft  impute  the  whole 
fyftem  to  the  fame  caufe  j  for  they  imply  nothing  that  is 
not  again  and  again  inculcated,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  Mr  Hume's  writings.  It  is  true  fome  of  them 
are  felf- contradictory,  and  all  of  them  ftrongly  difplay 
the  futility  of  this  pretended  fcience.  But  who  is  to 
blame  for  this  ?  —  Again,  if  this  fcience  be  fo  ufelefs, 
and  if  its  inutility  be  fometimes  acknowledged  even  by 
Mr  Hume  himfelf,  why,  it  may  be  faid,  fo  much  zeal 
In  confuting  it  ?  For  this  plain  rcafon,  Becaufe  it  is  im- 
moral and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unprofitable  and  abfurd  ; 
arid  becaufe,  with  all  its  abfurdity,  it  has  been  approved 
and  admired ;  and  been  the  occafion  of  evil  to  individuals, 
and  of  detriment  as  well  as  danger  to  fociety. 
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fools.  This  is  my  judgement,  and  I  am 
certain  it  is  right.  I  maintain,  indeed, 
that  mankind  are  certain  of  nothing  :  but 
I  maintain,  notwithftanding,  that  my  own 
opinions  are  true.  And  if  any  body  is  ill- 
natured  enough  to  call  this  a  contradiction, 
1  proteft  againft  his  judgement,  and  once 
for  all  declare,  that  I  mean  not  either  to 
contradict  myfelf,  or  to  acknowledge  my- 
felf  guilty  of  felf-contradidlion." 
I  am  well  aware,  that  mathematical  cer- 
tainty is  not  to  be  expe&ed  in  any  fcience 
but  mathematics.  But  I  fuppofe  that  in  e- 
vety  fcience,  fome  kind  of  certainty  is  at- 
tainable, or  fomething  at  lead  fufficient  to 
command  belief :  and  whether  this  reft  on 
felf-evident  axioms,  or  on  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  memory,  or  teflimony,  it  is  ftill  cer- 
tain to  me,  if  1  feel  that  I  muft  believe  it. 
And  in  every  fcience,  as  well  as  in  geometry^ 
I  prefume  it  would  be  confident  both  with 
logic  and  with  good  fenfe,  to  take  that  for  an 
ultimate  principle ',  nvhich  forces  our  belief  by  its 
awn  intrinftc  evidence ',  and  nvhich  cannot  by  any 
reqfoning  be  rendered  more  evident. 


sect.     n. 

JN  natural  philofophy,  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
-*•  and  mathematical  evidence  go  hand  in 
hand ;    and  the  one  produces  convidUon  as 

T  a  efle&ually 
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effe&ually  as  the  other.  A  natural  philoso- 
pher would  make  a  poor  figure,  Should  he 
take  it  in  his  head  to  disbelieve  or  diftruft  the 
evidence  of  his  fenfes.  The  time  was,  in- 
deed, when  matters  were  on  a  different  foot- 
ing ;  when  phyfical  truths  were  made  out, 
not  by  experiment  and  observation,  but  by 
dint  of  fyllogifm,  or  in  the  more  compen- 
dious way  of  ipfe  dixit.  But  natural  philoso- 
phy was  then,  what  the  philofophy  of  the 
inind  in  the  hands  of  our  Sceptics  is  now,  a 
lyftem  of  fophifms,  contrived  for  the  vindi* 
cation  of  falSe  theories. 

That  natural  philofophers  never  queftion 
the  evidence  of  fenfe,  nor  feek  either  to  dis- 
prove or  to  corfedt  it  by  reafoning,  is  a  po* 
fition,  which  to  many  may  at  firft  fight 
feem  difputable.  I  forefee  feveral  objections, 
$mt  fliall  content  myfelf  with  examining  two 
of  the  moft  important.  And  thefe  I  Shall  fet 
in  fuch  a  light,  as  will,  I  hope,  Show  them 
to  be  inconclufive,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre^ 
elude  all  other  objections. 

i.  Do  we  not,  (it  will  be  faid),  both  in 
qut  phyfical  observations,  and  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  qf  life,  reje&  the  evidence  of 
Sight,  in  regard  to  the  magnitude,  extenfion, 
figure,  and  diftance  of  visible  objects,  and 
ixuSl  to  that  of  touch,  which  we  know  to  be 
lefs  fallacious  ?  I  fee  two  buildings  on  the 
{op  of  yonder  mountain  ;  they  feem  to  my 
eyes  to  be  only  three  or  four  feet  afunder,  of 
a  round  Shape,    an4  not  larger  than  my  two 

thumbs : 
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thumbs :  but  I  have  been  at  the  place,  and 
having  afcertained  their  diftance,  fize,  and 
figure,  by  touch  or  menfuration,  I  know, 
that  they  are  fquare  towers,  forty  yards  a- 
fonder,  and  fifty  feet  high.  Do  I  not  in  this 
cafe  reject  the  evidence  of-  my  fight  as  falla- 
cious, and  truft  to  that  of  touch  ?  And  what 
is  it  but  reafbn  that  induces  me  to  do  fo  ? 
How  then  can  it  be  faid,  that  from  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  there  is  no  appeal  to  reafbn  ? 
■ —  It  will,  however*  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that  in 
this  inftance  we  diftruft  neither  fight  nor 
touch,  but  believe  implicitly  in  both ;  not 
becaufe  we  can  confirm  their  evidence  by 
reafoning,  but  becaufe  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture will  not  permit  us  to  diibelieve  their  evif 
dence. 

Do  you  perceive  thefe  two  objeds  when 
you  fhut  your  eyes  ?  No. — It  is,  then,  by 
-your  fight  only  that  you  perceive  them  ?  It 
is. — Does  your  fight  perceive  anything  in 
thefe  two  objedts,  but  a  certain  vifible  mag- 
nitude, extenfion,  and  figure  ?  No.  — Do 
you  believe  that  thefe  towers  really  appear  to 
your  eyes  round,  three  feet  afunder,  and  of 
the  fize  of  your  thumbs  ?  Yes,  I  believe  they 
have  that  appearance  to  my  eyes. — And  do 
you  not  alfb  believe,  that,  to  the  eyes  of  all 
men  who  fee  as  you  do,  and  look  at  thefe  ob- 
jects from  the  place  in  which  you  now  (land, 
they  have  the  very  fame  appearance  ?  I  have 
no  reafon  to  think  otherwise. — You  believe, 
then,  that  the  vifible  magnitude,    diftance, 

and 
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and  fhape,  of  thefe  towers,  is  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be  ?  or  do  you  think  that  your  eyes 
fee  wrong  ?  Be  fure,  the  vifible  magnitude, 
figure,  and  diftance,  are  not  different  from 
what  I  perceive  them  to  be. — But  how  do 
you  know,  that  what  you  perceive  by  fight 
either  exifts,  or  is  what  it  appears  to  be  ?  Not 
by  reafoning,  but  by  inftindt. 

Of  the  vifible  magnitude,  extcnfion,  and 
figure,  our  eyes  give  us  a  true  perception. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  That  while  vifible  ob- 
jects retire  from  the  eye,  the  vifible  magni- 
tude becomes  lefs  as  the  diftance  becomes 
greater :  and  the  proportion  between  the  in- 
creafing  diftance  and  the  decreafing  vifible 
.magnitude  is  fb  well  known,  that  the  vifible 
magnitude  of  any  given  objedt  placed  at  a 
given  diftance,  may  be  afcertained  with  geo- 
metrical exadtnefs.  The  true  vifible  magni- 
tude of  objects  is  therefore  a  fixed  and  deter- 
minate thing ;  that  is,  the  vifible  magnitude 
of  the  fame  objed,  at  the  fame  diftance,  is 
always  the  fame  :  we  believe,  that  it  is  what 
our  eyes  perceive  it  to  be  ;  if  we  did  not, 
the  art  of  perfpe&ive  would  be  impoflible j 
at  leaft  we  could  not  acknowledge,  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  that  art. 

But  the  object  (you  reply)  feems  no  bigger 
than  your  thumb  ;  and  you  believe  it  to  be 
fifty  feet  high  :  how  is  that  fenfation  recon- 
cileable  with  tkis  belief  ?  You  may  eafily  re* 
concile  them,  by  recollecting,  (what  is  ob- 
vious enough), .  that  the  object  of  your  be* 

lief 
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lief  is  the  tangible  magnitude ;  that  of  your 
fenfation,  the  vifible.  The  vifible  magnitude 
is  a  perception  of  fenfe ;  and  we  have  feen 
already,  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  true,  and 
not  a  fallacious  perception  :  the  tangible 
magnitude  you  do  not  at  prefent  perceive  by 
fenfe ;  you  only  remember  it ;  or  perhaps 
you  infer  it  from  the  vifible,  in  confequence 
of  your  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perfpedive. 
When  we  fee  a  lump  of  fait  at  a  little  di- 
ftance,  we  may  perhaps  take  it  for  iugar.  Is 
this  a  falfe  fenfation  ?  is  this  a  proof,  either 
that  o\ir  tafte,  or  that  our  fight  is  fallacious  ? 
No  :  this  is  only  an  erroneous  opinion  form- 
ed upon  a  true  fenfation.  A  falfe  fenfation 
we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  be,  without  fuppo- 
fing  that  taftes  are  perceived  by  the  eyes. 
And  you  cannot  believe  your  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  of  thefe  towers  to  be  a  falfe  fen- 
fation, except  you  believe  that  tangible  qua- 
lities are  perceived  by  fight.  When  we  fpeak 
of  the  magnitude  of  obje&s,  we  generally 
mean  the  tangible  magnitude,  which  is  no 
more  an  objedl  of  fight  than  of  hearing.  For 
it  is  demonftrated  in  optics,  that  a  perfon 
endued  with  fight,  but  fo  fettered  from  his 
birth  as  to  have  no  opportunity  of  gaining 
experience  by  touch,  x:ould  never  form  any 
diftinft  notion  of  the  diftance,'  extenfion, 
magnitude,  or  figure  of  any  thing.  Thefe 
are  perceptions,  not  of  fight,  but  of  touch. 
We  judge  of  them  indeed  from  the  vifible 
appearance j  but  it  is  only  in  confequence  of 

our 
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our  having  found,    that  certain  changes 
the  vifible  appearance  do  always  accompany; 
and  intimate,  certain  changes  in  the  tangib 
diftance,    magnitude,    and  figure.      Vifibl 
magnitude,    and    tangible   magnitude!, 
quite  different  things  ;    the  former  chang 
with  every  change  of  diftance,    the  latter 
always  the  fame ;  the  one  is  perceived  by  one' 
lenfe,  the  other  by  another.    So  that  when 
you  iay,  1  fee  a  tower  two  miles  off,  which 
appears  no  bigger  than  my  thumb,    and  yeC 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  thoufand  times  bigger; 
than  my  whole  body ; — your  fenfation  is  per-» 
fedly  confident  with  your  belief:    the  con- 
trariety is  merely  verbal ;  for  the  word  bigger f 
in  due  firft  claufe,  refers  to  vifible,  in  the  fe- 
cond,  to  tangible  magnitude*    There  is  here 
no  more  real  inconfiftency  than  if  you  were 
to  fay,  I  fee  a  conical  body  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  I  believe  it  to  have  a  fweet  tafte.    If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  this,  it 
muft  arife  from  our  being  more  apt  to  con- 
found the  objedb  of  fight  and  touch,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  two  fenfes.     As  the  know- 
ledge of  tangible  qualities  is  of  more  confer 
quence  to  our  happinefs   and   prefervation, 
than  the  knowledge  of  vifible  appearances, 
which  in  themfelves  can  do  neither  good  nor 
harm ;    we  fix  our  principal  attention  on  the 
tangible  magnitude,    the  vifible  appearance 
ferving  only  as  a  fign  by  which  we  judge  of 
it :    the  mind  makes  an  inflantaneous  tranfi- 
tion  from  the  vifible  appearance,,  which  it  o- 
2  verlooks, 
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1  *  verlooks,  to  the  tangible  quality,    on  which 

%  it  fixeth  its  attention ;  and  the  fign  is  as  little 

^  attended  to,  in  companion  of  the  thing  fig- 

^  fcified,  as  the  fhape  of  written  characters,  or 

**  the  found  of  articulate  voices,  in  companion 

^  of  the  ideas  which  the    writer  or  fpeakej? 

*  s  means  to  communicate. 

<*  But  all  men  (it  ihay  be  faid)  do  not  thus 
V  diftinguiih  between  vifible  and  tangible  mag- 
net nitiide*  Many  philofophers  have  affirmed, 
Jf  and  the  vulgar  ftill  believe*  that  magnitude 
Jp  is  a  fenfation  both  of  fight  and  touch  :  thofe 
F*   people,  therefore,    when  fenfible  of  the  di- 

*  minifhed  vifible  appearance  of  the  diftant  ob- 
I**  jedt,  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  perception  they 
>  receive  by  fight  of  the  magnitude  of  that  ob- 
&  je<St,  is  really  a  falfe  perception  j  becaufe  dif- 

*  ferent  from  what  they  fhould  receive  by 
&  touch,  of  even  by  fight,  if  the  obje<fl  werd 
i    within  three  yards  of  their  eyes.     At  any 

*  rate,  they  muft  fuppofe,  that  what  their  fight 

*  J>erceivcs  concerning  magnitudes  is  not  al- 
t  ways  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  therefore  that 
?*    their  fight  is  a  fallacious  faculty.    - 

?  Let  this  objection  have  as  much  weight  as 
'.,  you  pleafe  ;  yet  will  it  not  prove,  that  the  e- 
vidence  of  fenfe  may  be  either  confirmed  or1 
»  confuted  by  reafon.  Suppofe  then  1  perceivd 
real  magnitude,  both  by  fight  and  touch.  I 
obferve,  that  what  my  fight  perceives  of  mag- 
nitude is  not  always  confident,  either  with 
itfelf,  or  with  the  fenfations  received  by 
touch  from  the  feme  obje&  The  fame  man, 
.  Vol.  I.  U  within 
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within  the  fame  hour,  appears  fix  feet  high, 
and  not  one  foot  high,  according  as  I  view 
him  at  the  diftance  of  two  yards  or  of  two 
miles.  What  is  to  be  done* in  this  cafe? 
both  fenfations  I  cannot  believe ;  for  that  the 
man  really  changes  his  ftature,  is  altogether 
*  incredible.  I  believe  his  ftature  to  be  always 
the  fame ;  and  I  find,  that  to  my  touch  it  al- 
ways appears  the  fame ;  and  that,  when  I 
look  at  the  man  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  feet, 
my  vifible  perception  of  his  magnitude  coin- 
cides with  my  tangible  perception.  I  muft 
therefore  believe,  that  what  my  fight  inti- 
mates concerning  the  magnitude  of  diftant 
objedls  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  But  whence 
arifes  this  belief  ?  Can  I  prove,  by  argu- 
ment, that  the  man  does  not  change  his  fta- 
ture ?  that  the  fenfe,  whole  perceptions  are 
all  confident,  is  a  true,  and  not  a  fallacious 
faculty  ?  or  that  a  fenfe  i9  not  fallacious, 
when  its  perceptioas  coincide  with  the  per- 
ceptions of  another  fenfe  ?  No ;  I  can  prove 
none  of  thefe  points.  It  is  inftindl,  and  not 
reafon,  that  determines  me  to  believe  my 
touch ;  it  is  inftindfc,  and  not  reafon,  that 
determines  me  to  believe,  that  vifible  fenfa- 
tions, when  confident  with  tangible,  are  not 
fallacious  ;  and  it  is  either  inftindl,  or  rea- 
foning  founded  on  experience,  (that  is,  on 
the^evidence  of  fenfe),  that  determines  me  to» 
believe  the  man's  ftature  a  permanent,  and 
Dot  a  changeable  thing.  The  evidence  of 
fenfe  is  therefore  decifive ;  from  it  there  is  no 
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appeal  to  reafon  :  and  if  I  were  to  become 
fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  I  fhould  believe  nei- 
ther the  one  fenfe  nor  the  other  ;  and  of  all 
experience,  and  experimental  reafbning,  I 
fliould  become  equally  diftruftful. 

As  the  experience  of  an  undifcerning  or 
carelefs  fpedlator  may  be  confirmed,  or  cor- 
rected, by  that  of  one  who  is  more  attentive, 
or  more  fagacious,  fo  the  evidence  of  an  im- 
perfect fenfe  may  be  corrected  by  that  of  an- 
other fenfe  which  we  conceive  to  be  more 
perfect.  But  the  evidence  of  fenfe  can  ne- 
ver be  corrected  by  any  reafoning,  except  by 
that  which  proceeds  on  a.  fuppofition,  that 
our  fenfes  are  not  fallacious.  And  all  our 
notions  concerning  the  perfection  or  imper- 
feftion  of  fenfe  are  either  inftinCtive,  and 
therefore  principles  of  common  fenfe ;  or 
founded  in  experience,  and  therefore  ulti- 
mately refolvable  into  this  maxim,  That 
things  are  what  our  fenfes  reprefent  them. 

Lucretius  is  much  puzzled  (as  his  matter 
Epicurus  had  been  before  him)  about  the  de- 
gree of  credit  due  to  our  vifible  perceptions 
of  magnitude.     He  obferves  *,  juftly  enough, 

that 

#  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  book  10.  —  Lucretius  de 
remm  natura,  lib.  4.  ver.  480.  This  author  had  faga- 
city  enough  to  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  Pyrrhonifm,  and 
to  make  feveral  judicious  remarks  on  the  nature  of  evi- 
dence. But  in  applying  thefe  to  his  own  theory,  every 
one  knows  that  he  is  by  no  means  confident.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius  is  a  melancholy  fpe&acle  ;  it  is  the  picture 
of  a  great  genius  in  the  ftate  of  lunacy.    Except  when 
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that  no  principle  can  be  confuted,  except  by 
another  more  evident  principle ;  and,  there* 
fore,  that  the  teftimony  of  ienfe,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  evident,  cannot  be  confuted 
at  all  :  that  the  teftimony  of  the  noftrils 
concerning  odour  cannot  be  corrected  or  re- 
futed by  that  of  the  eye,  nor  the  eye  by  the 
ear,  nor  the  ear  by  the  touch,  nor  the  touch 
by  the  tafle ;  becaufe  each  of  thefe  fenies  hath 
a  fet  of  objeds  peculiar  to  itfelf,  of  which  the 
other  fenfes  cannot  judge,  becaufe  indeed 
they  cannot  perceive  them.  All  this  is  very 
well ;  but  there  is  one  thing  wanting,  which 
I  fhould  think  obvious  enough,  even  to  one 
of  Epicurean  principles.  Of  taftes  we  judgQ 
by  the  palate  only  ;  of  fmell,  by  the  noftrils 
pnly  ;  of  found,  by  the  ears  only ;  of  co- 
lours, by  the  fight  only  ;  of  hardn^fs,  £oft~ 

the  whim  of  his  fett  comes  acrofs  his  imagination,  ha 
argues  with  propriety,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance.  Pathos 
of  fentiment,  fweetnefs  of  ftyle,  harmony  of  numbers, 
and  a  beauty,  and  fo  me  times  a  majefty,  of  defcription, 
not  unworthy  of  Virgil,  render  his  poem  highly  atminng, 
in  fpite  of  its  abfurd  philofophy.  A  talent  for  extenfive 
obfcrvation  he  feems  to  have  pofleffed  in  an  extraordi-* 
nary  degree  ;  but  where-ever  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Epi- 
cureanifm  are  concerned,  he  fees  every  thing  through  a 
falfe  medium.  So  fatal  is  the  admiffion  of  wrong  prin- 
ciples. Ferfons  of  the  moft  exalted  underftanding  have 
as  much  need  to  guard  again  ft  them,  as  thofe  of  the 
meaneft  capacity.  If  they  are  fo  imprudent,  or  fo  un- 
fortunate, as  to  adopt  them,  their  niperior  genius,  like 
the  ftrength  of  a  madman,  will  ferve  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  involve  them  in  greater  difficulties,  and  give  them 
the  power  of  doing  more  mifchjef. 
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nefc,  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  the  touch  only;  but 
of  magnitude  we  judge  both  by  fight  and 
touch.  In  regard  to  magnitude,  we  muft 
therefore  believe  either  our  fight,  or  our 
touch,  or  both,  or  neither.  To  believe  nei- 
ther is  irapoflible :  if  we  believe  both,  we 
fhall  contradict  ourfelves :  if  we  truft  our 
fight,  and  not  our  touch,  our  belief  at  one 
time  will  be  inconfiftent  with  our  belief  at 
another ;  we  fhall  think  the  fame  man  fix 
feet  high,  and  not  one  foot  high  :  we  muft 
therefore  believe  our  touch,  if  we  would 
exert  any  confident  belief  in  regard  to  mag- 
nitude. 

2.  But  do  we  not,  in  phyfical  experiments, 
acknowledge  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fenfe,  when 
we  have  recourfe  to  the  teiefcope  and  micro- 
fcope ;  and  when,  in  order  to  analyfe  light, 
which,  to  our  unaffifted  fight,  appears  one 
uniform  uncompounded  thing,  we  tranfmit 
the  rays  of  it  through  a  prifm  ?  I  anfwer, 
this  implies  the  imperfe^iion^  not  the  deceitful- 
ncfs •,  of  fenfe.  For  if  I  fuppofe  my  fight  deceit- 
ful, I  can  no  more  truft  it,  when  affifted  by 
a  teiefcope  or  microfcope,  than  when  unaffift- 
ed. I  cannot  prove,  that  things  are  as  they 
appear  to  my  unaffifted  fight ;  and  I  can  as 
little  prove,  that  things  are  as  they  appear  to 
my  fight  affifted  by  glafles. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to 
believe,  that  light  is  one  uniform  uncom- 
pounded thing  ?  and  if  fo,  is  not  common 
fenfe  in  an  error  ?   sjnd  what  can  re&ify  this 

'  error 
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error  but  reafoning  ?  —  I  anfwer,  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  light  to  the  unaffifted  eye  ap- 
pears uncompounded  and  uniform.  If  from 
this  I  infer,  that  light  is  precifely  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  I  form  a  wrong  judgement, 
which  I  may  afterwards  redlify,  upon  the  e- 
vidence  of  fenfe,  when  I  fee  a  ray  of  light 
tranfmitted  through  a  prifm.  Here  an  er- 
ror of  judgement,  or  a  falfe  inference  of 
reafon,  is  re&ified  by  my  trading  to  the  e- 
vidence  of  fenfe ;  to  which  evidence  inftindt 
or  common  fenfe  determines  me  to  truft. 

But  is  it  not  common  fenfe  that  leads  me 
to  form  this  wrong  judgement  ?  Do  not  all 
mankind  naturally,  and  previoufly  to  all  in- 
fluence from  education,  judge  in  the  fame 
manner?  Did  not  all  philofophers  before 
Newton,  and  do  not  all  the  unlearned  to  this 
day,  believe  that  light  is  a  fimple  fluid  ?  — 
I  anfwer,  Common  fenfe  teacheth  me,  and 
all  mankind,  to  truft  to  experience.  Expe- 
rience tells  us,  that  our  unaffifted  fight,  thof 
fufficiently  acute  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of 
life,  is  not  acute  enough  to  difcern  the  mi- 
nute texture  of  vifible  objedts.  If,  notwith- 
flanding  this  experience,  we  believe,  that  the 
minute  texture  of  light,  or  of  any  other  vi- 
fible fubftance,  is  nothing  different  from 
that  appearance  which  we  perceive  by  the 
naked  eye ;  then  our  belief  contradicts  our  ex- 
perience, and  confequently  is  inconfiftent  with 
common  fenfe. 

But  what  if  you  have  had  no  experience 
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fufficient  to  convince  you,  that  your  fenfes 
are  not  acute  enough  to  difcern  the  texture 
of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  ? — Then  it  is 
certain,  that  I  can  never  attain  this  conviction 
by  mere  reafoning.  If  a  man  were  to  reafon 
a  priori  about  the  nature  of  light,  he  might 
chop  logic  till  doomfday,  before  he  convin- 
ced me,  that  light  is  compounded  of  rays  of 
feven  different  colours.  But  if  he  tell  me  of 
experiments  which  he  has  made,  or  which  he 
knows  to  have  been  made,  this  is  quite  ano- 
ther matter.  I  believe  his  teftimony,  and  it 
makes  up  for  my  own  want  of  experience. 
When  I  confide  in  his  veracity,  I  conceive, 
and  believe,  that  his  fenfes  communicated  a 
true  perception ;  and  that,  if  I  had  been  in 
his  place,  I  fhould  alfo  have  been  convinced, 
by  the  evidence  of  my  fenfe,  that  light  is  truly 
compounded  of  rays  of  feven  different  co- 
lours. But  I  muft  repeat,  that  a  fuppofition 
of  my  fenfes  being  fallacious,  would  render 
me  wholly  inacceffible  to  convidlion,  both 
on  the  one  fide  and  on  the  other. 

Suppofe  a  man,  on  feeing  the  coloured  rays 
thrown  off  from  the  prifm,  fhould  think  the 
whole  a  delufion,  and  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  medium  through  which  the  light  is 
tranfmitted,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  light  it- 
felf ;  and  fhould  tell  me,  that  he  could  as 
eafily  believe  my  face  to  be  of  a  green  colour, 
becaufe  it  has  that  appearance  when  viewed 
through  a  pair  of  green  fpedlacles,  as  that 
every  ray  of  light  confifts  of  feven  diftinft 
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colours,  becaufe  it  has  that  appearance  when 
tranfmitted  through  a  prifm :  —  would  it  be 
poffible  to  get  the  better  of  this  prejudice* 
without  reafoning  ?  I  anfwer,  it  would  not : 
but  the  reafoning  ufed  muft  all  depend  upon 
experiments ;  every  one  of  which  muft  be  re- 
jected, if  the  teftimony  of  fenfe  be  not  ad- 
mitted as  dccifive.  I  could  think  of  feyeral 
expedients,  in  the  way  of  appeals  to  fenie, 
by  which  it  might  be  poffible  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light ;  but* 
in  the  way  of  argument,  I  cannot  devife  a 
Angle  one. 

On  an  imperfed  view  of  nature,  falfe  opi- 
nions may  be  formed :  but  thefe  may  be 
re&ified  by  a  more  perfect  view ;  or,  which 
in  many  cafes  will  amount  to  the  fame  thing* 
by  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  obtained 
a  more  perfedl  view.  The  powers  of  man 
operate  only  within  a  certain  fphere ;  and 
till  an  objeft  be  brought  within  that  iphere* 
it  is  impoflible  for  them  to  perceive  it.  1  fee 
a  fmall  obje&,  which  I  know  to  be  a  man* 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile ;  but  cannot 
difcern  his  complexion,  whether  it  be  black 
or  fair ;  nor  the  colour  of  his  cloaths,  whe- 
ther it  be  brown,  or  black,  or  blue ;  nor  his 
nofe,  whether  it  be  long  or  fhort :  I  cannot 
even  difcern,  whether  he  have  any  nofe  at 
all :  and  his  whole  body  feems  to  be  of  one 
uniform  black  colour.  Perhaps  I  am  fo  foolifh 
as  to  infer,  that  therefore  the  ma.ii  has  no 
nofe ;  that  his  cloaths  are  black,  and  his  face 
2  of 
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of  the  colour  of  his  cloaths.  Oi>  going  up 
to  him,  I  difcover  that  he  is  a  handfome 
man,  of  a  fair  cbmplexion,  drefled  in  blue. 
Surely  it  is  not  reafbning  that  fets  me  right 
in  this  inftance ;  but  it  is  a  perfect  view  of 
an  objedt  that  rectifies  a  wrong  opinion  form- 
ed upon  an  imperfect  view. 

I  hear  the  found  of  a  mufical  inftrument 
at  a  diftance;  but  hear  it  fo  faintly,  that  I 
cannot  determine  whether  it  be  that  of  a 
trumpet,  a  hautboy,  a  German  flute,  aFrencli 
horn,  or  a  common  flute.  I  want  to  know 
from  what  inftrument  the  found  proceeds ; 
and  1  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  from 
the  information  of  others.  Shall  I  ftand  ftill 
where  I  am,  and  reafon  about  it  ?  No ;  that 
would  make  me  no  wifer.  I  go  forward  to 
the  place  from  whence  the  ibund  feems  to 
come ;  and  by  and  by  I  can  perceive,  that 
the  found  is  different  from  that  of  a  French 
horn  and  of  a  trumpet :  but  as  yet  I  cannot  4 
determine  whether  it  be  the  found  of  a  haut- 
boy or  of  a  flute.  I  go  on  a  little  further, 
and  now  I  plainly  diftinguifli  the  iound  of 
a  flute ;  but  perhaps  I  fhall  not  be  able  to 
know  whether  it  be  a  German  or  a  common 
flute,  except  by  means  of  my  other  fenfes, 
that  is,  by  handling  or  looking  at  it. 

It  is  needlefs  to  multiply  inftances  for  illti— 
ftrating  the  difference  between  a  perfedt  and 
an  imperfect  view  of  an  object,  and  for  ftiow- 
ing,  that  the  mind  trufts  to  the  former,  but 
diftrufts  the  latter.     For  obtaining   a  perfedt 
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view,  (or  perfedt  perception),  we  fbmetimes 
employ  the  fame  fenfe  in  a  nearer  fituarion ; 
fometimes  we  make  ufe  of  inftruments,  as 
ear-trumpets,  fpedacles,  microfcopes,  tele** 
fcopes ;  fbmetimes  we  have  recourfe  to  the 
teftimony  of  our  other  fenfes,  or  of  the  fenfes 
of  other  men  :  in  a  word,  we  redtify  or  a£» 
certain  the  evidence  of  fenfe  by  the  evidence 
of  fenfe  :  but  we  never  fubje6t  the  evidence 
of  fenfe  to  the  cognifance  of  reafon ;  for  in 
ienfations  that  are  imperfe&'or  indiftind, 
reafoning  could  neither  fupply  what  is  defi- 
cient, nor  afcertain  what  is  indefinite. 

Our  internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfes, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  impofed  upon,  by 
inaccurate  views  of  their  objedts.  We  may 
in  fincerity  of  heart  applaud,  and  afterwards 
condemn,  the  fame  perfon,  for  the  fame  ac- 
tion, according  to  the  different  lights  in  which 
that  adion  is  prefented  to  our  moral  faculty. 
Juft  now  I  hear  a  report,  that  a  human  body 
is  found  dead  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
with  marks  of  violence  upon  it.  Here  a  con- 
fufed  fufpician  arifes  in  my  mind  of  murder 
committed ;  but  my  confeience  fufpends  its 
judgemeAt  till  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  be 
better  knowu  :  I  am  not  as  yet  in  a.  condi- 
tion to  perceive  thoie  qualities  of  this  event 
which  afcertain  the  morality  of  the  action ; 
no  more  thap.  I  can  perceive  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  a  face  while  it  is  veiled,  or  at 
too  great  a  difiance.  A  paflenger  informs  me, 
that  a  perfon  has  been  apprehended  who  con- 
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feffes  himfelf  the  murderer  :  my  moral  fa- 
culty inftantly  fuggefts,  that  this  perfon  has 
committed  a  crime  worthy  of  &  mod  fevere 
and  exemplary  punifliment.  By  and  by  I 
learn,  from  what  I  think  good  authority, 
that  my  former  information  is  falfe*  for  that 
the  man  now  dead  had  made  an  unprovoked 
afTault  on  the  other,  who  was  thus  driven  to. 
the  neceffity  of  killing  him  in  felf-defence  : 
my  confcience  immediately  acquits  the  man- 
flayer.  I  fend  a  meflenger  to  make  particu- 
lar inquiry  into  this  affair ;  who  brings  word, 
that  the  man  was  accidentally  killed  by  at 
fowler  fhooting  at  a  bird,  who,  before  he  fi- 
red, had  been  at  all  poffible  pains  to  difco- 
ver  whether  any  human  creature  was  in  the! 
way;  but  that  the  deceafed  was  in  fuch  a 
fituation  that  he  could  not  be  difcovered.  I 
regret  the  accident ;  but  I  blame  neither  par-' 
ty.  Afterwards  I  learn,  that  this  fowler  was 
a  carelefs  fellow,  and  though  he  had  no  bad 
intention,  was  not  at  due  pains  to  obferve 
whether  any  human  creature  would  be  hurt 
by  his  firing.  I  blame  his  negligence  with 
great  fe  verity ;  but  I  cannot  charge  him  with 
guilt  fo  enormous  as  that  of  murder.  Here 
my  moral  faculty  pafles  feveral  different 
judgements  on  the  fame  aftion ;  and  each  of 
them  is  right,  and  will  be  in  its  turn  belie- 
ved to  be  right,  and  tfufted  to  accordingly, 
as  long  as  the  information  which  gave  rife  to 
it  is  believed  to  be  true.  I  fay  -the  fame 
aflion,    not  the  fame  intention;   a  different  in- 
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tention  appears  in  the  manflayer  from  each 
information ;  and  it  is  only  the  intention  and 
affections  that  the  moral  faculty  condemns 
or  approves.  To  difcover  the  intention 
wherewith  actions  are  performed,  reafoning 
is  often  necefTary  :  but  the  defign  of  fuch 
reafoning,  is  not  to  fway  or  inform  the  con- 
fcience, but  only  to  afcertain  thofe  circum- 
ftances  or  qualities  of  the  a&ion  from  which 
the  intention  of  the  agent  may  appear.  When 
this  becomes  manifeft,  the  confcience  of  man- 
kind immediately  and  intuitively  declares  it 
to  -be  virtuous,  or  vitious,  or  innocent.  — 
Thefe  different  judgements  of  the  moral  fa- 
culty are  fo  far  from  proving  it  fallacious, 
that  they  prove  the  contrary  :  at  leaft  this 
faculty  would  be  extremely  fallacious,  and 
abfolutely  ufelefs,  if,  in  {he  cafe  now  fuppo- 
fed,    it  did  not  form  difFereitt  judgements* 

While  the  intention  of  the  agent   is 

wholly  unknown,  an  a&ion  is  upon  the  fame 
footing  in  regard  to  its  morality,  as  a  hu- 
man face  in  regard  to  its  beauty,  while  it  is 
veiled,  or  at  too  great  a  diitance.  By  remo- 
ving the  veil,  or  walking  up  to  the  obje^ 
we  perceive  its  beauty  and  features ;  and  by 
reafoning,  or  by  information  concerning  the 
circumftances  of  the  adiion,  we  are  enabled 
to  difcover  or  infer  the  intention  of  the  a- 
gent.  The  ail  of  removing  the  veil,  or  of 
walking  up  to  the  objedl,  has  no  effedt  on 
the  eye  ;  nor  has  the  reafoning  any  effecfl  on 
the  confcience. — While  we  view  an  object 

through 
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through  an    impure    or  unequal  medium, 
through  a  pair  of  green  fpe&acles,  or  an  un- 
even pane  of  glafs,  we  fee  it  difcoioured  or 
diftorted  :     juft  fo,  when   mifreprefented,  a 
good  adtion  may  feem  evil,  and  an  evil  action 
good.     If  we  be  fufpicious  of  the  reprefen- 
tation,  if  we  be  aware  of  the  improper  me- 
dium, we  diftruft  the  appearance  according- 
ly j    if  not,  we  do  and  muft   believe  it   ge- 
nuine.    It  is  by  reafbning  from  our  expe- 
rience of  human  adions  and  their  caufes,   or 
by  the  teftimony  of  credible  witneffes,    that 
we  deted  mifreprefentations  concerning  mo- 
ral conduct ;    and  it  is  alfo  by  the  experience 
of  our  own  fenies,  or  by  our  belief  in  thofe 
who  have  had  fuch  experience,    that  we  be- 
come fenfible  of  inequalities  or  obfcurities 
in  the  medium  through  which  we  contem- 
plate vifible  objedts.     In  either  cafe  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  is  admitted  as  finally  decifive. 
A  diftempered  fenfe,  as  well  as  an  impure  dr 
unequal  medium,    may  doubtlefs  communi- 
cate falfc  fenfations ;  but  we  are  never  impo- 
fed  upon  by  them  in  any  thing  material.     A 
perfon  in  a  fever  may  think  honey  bitter,  and 
the  fmell  of  a  rofe  offenfive ;  but  the  delufion 
is  of  fo  fhort  continuance,  and  of  fo  fingu- 
lar  a  kind,  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  either  to 
him,  or  to  the  caufe  of  truth.     To  a  jaun- 
diced eye,  the  whole  creation  may  feem  tinc- 
tured with  yellow ;  but  the  patient's  former 
Experience,  and  his  belief  in  the  teftimony  of 
others,  who  allure  him,    that  they  perceive 

no 
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no  alteration  in  the  colour  of  bodies,  and 
that  the  alteration  he  perceives  is  a  common 
attendant  on  his  difeafe,  will  fufBciently  guard 
him  againft  miftakes.  If  he  were  to  diftruft 
the  evidence  of  fenfe,  he  could  believe  nei- 
ther his  own  experience  nor  their  teftimony. 
He  corrects,  or  at  lead  becomes  fenfible  of, 
the  falfe  fenfation,  by  means  of  fenfations 
formerly  received  when  he  was  in  health  j 
that  is,  he  corrects  the  evidence  of  an  ill- 
informed  fenfe  by  that  of  a  well-informed 
fenfe,  or  by  the  declaration  of  thofe  whofe 
fenfes  he  believes  to  be  better  informed  than 
his  own.  Still  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  c- 
vidence  of  fenfe  there  can  be  no  appeal  to 
reafon. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  natural 
philofophy,  our  fenfations  are.  not  fuppofed 
deceitful,  and  that  reafoning  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  principles  of  common  fenfe. 
And  yet  in  this  fcience  full  fcope  is  given  to 
impartial  inveftigation.  If,  after  the  firft 
experimental  procefs,  you  fufpedt  that  the 
obje&  may  be  fet  in  a  ftill  fairer  light,  I  know 
no  law  in  logic,  or  in  good  fenfe,  that  can 
or  ought  to  hinder  you  from  making  a  new 
trial :  but  if  this  new  trial  turn  to  no  ac- 
count, if  the  objeft  ftill  appear  the  fame, 
or  if  it  appear  lefs  diftindt  than  before,  it 
were  folly  not  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the 
firft  trial.  Newton  tranfmitted  one  of  the 
refra&ed  primitive  colours  through  a  fecond 
prifm,  thinking  it  not  impoflible  that  this 
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colour  might  refolve  itfelf  into  others  Hill 
more  fimple  y  but  finding  it  remain  unalter- 
ed, he  was  fatisfied  that  the  primitive  co- 
lours are  not  compounded,  but  fimple,  and 
that  the  experimental  procefs  had  been  car- 
ried far  enough. — I  take  in  my  hand  a  per- 
fpe&ive  glafs,  whofe  tube  may  be  lengthened 
and  Shortened  at  pleafure ;  and  I  am  to  find 
out,  by  my  own  induftry,  that  precile  length 
at  which  the  maker  defigned  it  fhould  be  ufed 
in  looking  at  diftant  obje&s,  I  make  feveral 
trials  to  no  purpofe  j  the  diftant  objeA  ap- 
pears not  at  all,  or  but  very  confufedly.  I 
hold  one  end  of  the  perfpe&ive  at  my  eye 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  I  gra- 
dually fhorten  the  tube,  having  firft  drawn 
it  out  to  its  greateft  length.  At  firft  all  is 
confufion ;  now  1  can  difcern  the  inequalities 
of  the  mountains  in  the  horizon ;  now  the 
objedl  I  am  in  quell  of  begins  to  appear ;  it 
becomes  lefs  and  lefs  confufed ;  I  fee  it  di- 
ftindtly.  I  continue  to  Ihorten  the  tube ;  the 
object  lofes  its  diftinft  appearance,  and  be- 
gins to  relapfe  into  its  former  obfeurity. 
After  many  trials,  I  find,  that  my  perfpe&ive 
exhibits  no  diftind  appearance,  except  when 
it  is  of  one  particular  length.  Here  then  I 
fix;  I  have  adjufted  the  glafles  according, to 
the  intention  of  the  maker ;  and  I  believe, 
that  the  diftin<fl  appearance  is  an  accurate  re- 
prefentation  of  the  diftant  ofrjedt,  or  at  leaft 
more  accurate  than  any  of  the  confufed  ap- 
pearances ;  of  which  I  believe,  that  they  come 
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the  nearer  to  truth  the  more  they  approach 
to  diftin&nefs,  and  that  the  moft  confufed 
reprefentations  are  the  moft  falfe. 

It  was  not  by  reasoning  about  the  fallacy 
of  the  fenfes,  and  profecuting  a  train  of  ar- 
gument beyond  the  principles  of  common 
fenfe,  that  men  difcovered  the  true  fyftem 
of  the  world.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when  they 
imagined  the  fun  to  be  little  bigger  than  the 
mountain  beyond  which  he  difappeared,  it 
was  abfurd  to  think  of  the  earth  revolving 
round  him.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  inge- 
nious men,  who  applied  themfelves  to  the 
obfervation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  with 
a  view  to  confute  popular  errors,  for  they 
could  not  as  yet  even  fufpeft  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion to  be  erroneous,  but  merely  to'  gratify 
their  own  laudable  curiofity,  began  to  con- 
ceive more  exalted  notions  of  the  mundane 
fyftem.  They  fbon  diftinguifhed  the  planets 
from  the  fixed  ftars,  by  obferving  the  former 
to  be  more  variable  in  their  appearances. 
After  a  long  fucceffion  of  years,  they  came 
at  laft  to  underftand  the  motions  of  the  fun 
and  moon  fo  well,  that,  to  the  utter  aftonifh- 
ment  of  the  vulgar,  thfey  began  to  calculate 
eclipfes  :  a  degree  of  knowledge  they  could 
not  attain,  without  being  convinced,  that 
the  fun  and  moon  are  very  large  bodies,  pla- 
ced at  very  great  diftances  from  the  earth, 
the  former  much  larger,  and  more  remote, 
than  the  latter.  Thus  far  it  is  impoflible  to 
fhow,  that  any  reafoning  had  been  employed 
%  by 
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by  thofe  ancient  aftronomers,  either  to  prove, 
or  to  difprove,  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes. 
On  the  contrary,  they  mull  all  along  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  fenfes  are  not 
fallacious  ;  fuppofing  only,  (what  it  is  cer- 
tainly agreeable  to  common  fenfe  to  fuppoft), 
that  the  experience  of  a  diligent  obferver  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  the  in- 
attentive multitude.  As  men  grew  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  the  motions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  be- 
came more  and  more  fenfible,  that  the  fun, 
earth,  and  planets,  bear  fome  very  peculiar 
relation  to  one  another :  and  having  learned 
from  the  phenomena  of  eclipfes,  and  fome 
other  natural  appearances,  that  the  fun  is 
bigger  than  the  earth  *,  they  might,  without 
abfurdity,  begin  to  fufpedl,  that  poffibly  the 
fun  might  be  the  centre  round  which  the 
earth  and  other  planets  revolve ;  efpecially 
confidering  the  magnificence  of  that  glorious 
luminary,  and  die  wonderful  and  delightful 
cffeds   produced    by    the  influence  of   his 

*  Heraclitus  maintained,  that  the  fun  19  but  a  foot 
broad ;  Anaxagoras,  that  he  is  much  larger  than  the 
country  of  Peloponnefus  ;  .  and  Epicurus,  that  he  is  no 
bigger  than  he  appears  to  the  eye.  But  the  aftronomers 
of  antiquity  maintained,  that  he  is  bigger  than  the  earth ; 
eight  times,  according  to  the  Egyptians ;  eighteen  times, 
according  to  Eratofthenes ;  three  hundred  times,  accor- 
ding to  Cleomede6 ;  one  thoufand  and  fifty  times,  accor- 
ding to  Hipparchus  •,  and  fifty- nine  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  times,  according  to  Poffidonius. 
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beams,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  teems  not; 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  earth,  or 
other  planets.  But  if  the  matter  had  been, 
carried  no  further,  no  reafoning  from  thefe 
circumftances  could  ever  have  amounted  to 
a  proof  of  the  point  in  queftion,  though  it 
might  breed  a  faint  prefumption  in  its  fa- 
vour. For  Hill  the  evidence  of  ienfe  feemed 
to  contradict  it ;  an  evidence  that  nothing 
can  difprove,  buc  the  evidence  of  ienie  placed 
in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  accurate 
obfervation.  The  invention  of  optical  glafle* 
did  at  laft  furniih  the  means  of  making  ex- 
periments with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  of 
putting  man  in  circumftances  more  favour- 
able to  accurate  obfervation ;  and  thus  the 
point  was  brought  to  the  teft  of  common 
ienfe.  And  now,  we  not  only  know,  that 
the  Copernican  theory  is  true,  for  every  per- 
fon  who  underftands  it  is  convinced  of  its 
truth ;  but  we  alfo  know  to  what  caufes  the 
univerfal  belief  of  the  contrary  dodtrine  is  to 
be  afcribed.  We  know  that  men,  confider- 
ing  the  remote  fituation  of  our  earth,  and  the 
imperfe&ion  of  our  fenfes,  could  not  have 
judged  otherwife  than  they  did,  till  that  im- 
perfection was  remedied,  either  by  accuracy 
of  obfervation,  or  by  the  invention  of  opti- 
cal inftruments.  We  fpeak  not  of  revelation; 
which  has  indeed  been  vouchfafed  to  man 
for  the  regulation  of  his  moral  conduct  j  but 
which  it  would  be  prefumption  to  expedt,  or 

defire, 
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defire,    merely  for  the  gratification  of  cu- 
te rioflt7- 
, .       It  it  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 

in  natural  philofophy,   as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matics, no  argumentation  is  profecuted  be- 
>fl:  yond  felf- evident  principles  ;    that  as  in  the 


edc 


5*  latter  all  reafoning  terminates  in  intuition,  fb 
J  in  the  former  all  reafoning  terminates  in  the 
j™  evidence  of  fenfe!  And  as,  in  mathematics, 
te  that  is  accounted  an  intuitive  axiom,  which 
°?  is  of  itfdf  fo  clear  and  evident,  that  it  can- 

*  not  be  illuftrated  or  enforced  by  any  medium 
5fi  of  proof,  and  which  mud  be  believed,  and 
"•    is  in  fafr  believed,  by  all,  on  its  own  autho- 

*  rity ;  fo,  in  natural  philofophy,  that  is  ic- 
:    counted   an   ultimate  principle,    undeniable 

*  and  unqueftionable,   which  is  fupported  "by 

*  the  evidence  of  a  well-informed  fenfe,  placed 
f    fo  as  to  perceive  its  object.     In  mathematics, 

that  is  accounted  falfe  do&rine  which  is  in- 

*  confident  with  any  felf-evident  principle ;  in 
natural   philofophy,    that  is  rejected  which 

:     contradi&s  matter  of  fadt,  or,  in  other  words, 
:     which  is  repugnant  to  the  appearances   of 
things  as  perceived  by  external  fenfe. 

Regulated  by  this  criterion  of  truth,  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philofophy  have  be- 
come of  all  fciences  the  mod  refpe&able  in 
point  of  certainty.  Hence  I.  am  encouraged 
to  hope,  that  if  the  fame  criterion  were  uni- 
verfally  adopted  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
mind,  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  indead 

Y  2  o£ 
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of  being,  as  at  prefent,  a  chaos  of  uncertain- 
ty and  contradiction,  would  acquire  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  certainty,  perfpicuity,  and 
order.  If  truth  be  at  all  attainable  in  this 
fcience,  (and  if  it  is  not  attainable,  why 
fhould  we  trouble  our  heads  about  it  ? ),  fure- 
ly  it  muft  be  attained  by  the  fame  means  as 
in  thofe  other  fciences. 

I  therefore  would  propofe,  "  That  in  the 
philofophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
in  phyfics  and  mathematics,  principles  be 
examined  according  to  the  ftandard  of 
common  fenfe,  and  be  admitted  or  reject- 
ed as  they  are  found  to  agree  or  diiagree 
"  with  it:"  more  explicitly,  "That  thofe 
dodtrines  be  rejedted  which  contradidt 
matter  of  fadfc,  that  is,  which  are  repug- 
nant to  the  appearances  of  things,  as  per- 
ceived by  external  and  internal  fenfe ;  and 
that  thole  principles  be  accounted  ulti- 
mate, undeniable,  and  unqueftionable, 
which  are  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  a 
well-informed  fenfe,  placed  in  circumftan- 
ces  favourable  to  a  diftindt  perception  of 
its  objedh" 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  well-informed 
fenfe  ?  How  Hull  I  know,  that  any  particu- 
lar faculty  of  mine  is  not  defective,  depra- 
ved, or  fallacious  ?  —  Perhaps  it  is  not  eafy, 
at  leaft  it  would  furnifh  matter  for  too  long 
a  digreffion,  to  give  a  full  anfwer  to  this  que- 
ftion.  Nor  is  it  at  prefent  necefTary ;  becaufe 
it  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  that,  however 

difficult 
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difficult  it  may  be  in  fome  cafes,  to  diftin- 
guifh  a  firft  principle,  yet  there  are  certain 
marks,  by  which  thofe  reafonings  that  tend 
to  the  fubverfioji  of  a  firft  principle,  may 
be  detected,  at  leaft  in  all  cafes  of  import- 
ance.  However,  we  ftiall  offer  a  remark  or 
two  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  ;  which,  thof 
they  ihould  not  appear  perfe&ly  unexcep* 
tionable,  may  yet  throw  light  on  the  fubjelt, 
and  ferve  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader 
for  forae  things  that  are  to  follow. 

Firft,  then,  if  I  wanted  to  certify  myfelf 
concerning  any  particular  fenfe  or  percipient 
faculty,  that  it  is  neither  depraved  nor  de-« 
fe&ive,  1  ihould  attend  to  the  feelings  or  fen-* 
fations  communicated  by  it ;  and  obferve, 
whether  they  be  clear  and  definite,  and  fuch 
as  I  am,  of  my  own  accord,  difpofed  to  con-» 
fide  in  without  hefitation,  as  true,  genuine, 
and  natural.  If  they  are  fuch,  I  ihould  cer-» 
tainly  a6t  upon  them  till  I  had  fome  pofitivc 
reafon  to  think  them  fallacious. — Secondly, 
I  coniider  whether  the  fenfations  received  by 
this  faculty  be  uniformly  iimilar  in  fimilar 
circumflances.  If  they  are  not,  I  ihould 
fufpeft,  either  that  it  is  now  depraved,  or 
was  formerly  fo  ;  and  if  I  had  no  other  cri- 
terion to  direft  me,  ihould  be  much  at  a  lofs 
to  know  whether  I  ought  to  truft  the  former 
or  the  latter  experience ;  perhaps  I  ihould 
diftruft  both.  If  they  are  uniform,  if  my 
prefent  and  my  paft  experience  do  exadlly  co- 
incide, I  fhall  then  be  difpofed  to  think  them 

both 
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both  right. — Thirdly,  I  confider,  whether, 
in  adfcing  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  facul- 
ty in  queftion  is  well-informed,  I  have  ever 
been  milled  to  my  hurt  or  inconvenience ; 
if  not,  then  have  I  good  reafon  to  think, 
that  1  was  not  miftakenwhen  I  formed  that 
fuppofition,  and  that  this  faculty  is  really 
what  I  fuppofed  it  to  be.  — Fourthly,  If  the 
fenfations  communicated  by  this  faculty  be 
incompatible  with  one  another,  or  irrecon- 
cileable  to  the  perceptions  of  my  other  fa- 
culties, I  fhould  fufpedt  a  depravation  of  the 
former :  for  the  laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  are  confiftent ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  believe  that  they  are  univerfally  fo.  It  is 
therefore  a  prefumption,  that  my  faculties 
are  well  informed,  when  the  perceptions  of 
one  are  quite  confiftent  with  thofe  of  the  reft, 
and  with  one  another.  —  In  a  ftate  of  fbli- 
tude  I  muft  fatisfy  myfelf  with  thefe  crite- 
ria ;  but  in  fociety  I  have  accefs  to  another 
criterion,  which,  in  many  cafes,  will  be  rec- 
koned more  decifive  than  any  of  thefe,  and 
which,  in  concurrence  with  thefe,  will  be 
fufficient  to  banifh  doubt  from  every  rational 
mind.  I  compare  my  fenfations  and  no- 
tions with  thofe  of  other  men  ;  and  if  I  find 
a  perfedt  coincidence,  I  fhall  then  be  fatisfied 
that  my  fenfations  are  according  to  the  law 
of  human  nature,  and  therefore  right. — To 
illuftrate  all  this  by  an  example : 

I  want  to  know  whether  my  fenfe  of  fee- 
ing be  a  well-informed  faculty.  — Firft,  I 

2  have 
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have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is ;  becaufe  my 
eyes  communicate  tome  fuch  fenfations  as  1, 
of  my  own  accord,  am  difpofed  to  confide  in* 
There  is  fbmething  in  my  perceptions  of 
fight  fo  diftindt,  and  fb  definite,  that  I  do 
not  find  myfelf  in  the  lead  difpofed  to  doubt 
whether  things  be  what  my  eyes  reprefent 
them.      Even  the  obfcurer  informations  of 
this  faculty  carry  along  with  them  their  own 
evidence,    and  my  belief.     I  am  confident, 
that  the  fun  atid  moon  are  round,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be,  that  the  rainbow  is  arched,  that 
grafs  is  green,  fhow  white,  and  the  heavens 
azure ;    and  this  I  fhould  have  believed,  tho' 
I  had  palled  all  my  days  in  folitude,  and  ne- 
ver known  any  thing  of  other  animals,  or 
their  fenies. — Secondly,  I  find  that  my  no- 
tions of  the  vifible  qualities  of  bodies  are  the 
fame  now  they  have  always  been.     If  this 
were  not  the  cafe j    if  where  I  faw  greennefs 
yefterday  I  were  to  fee  yellow  to  day,  I  fhould 
be  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  my  fight  had  fufFer- 
ed  fome  depravation,  unlefs  1  had  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  objecfl  had  really  changed  co- 
lour.    But  indeed  we  have  fo  ftrong  a  ten- 
dency to  believe  our  fenfes,  that  I  doubt  not 
but  in  fuch  a  cafe  I  fhould  be  more  difpofed 
to  fufpeft  a  change  in  the  objedt  than  in  my 
eye-fight :   much  would  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe.     We  rub  our  eyes 
when  we  want  to  look  at  any  thing  with  ac- 
curacy^   for  we  know  by  experience,  that 
motes,  and  cloudy  fpocks,    that  may  be  re- 
moved 
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moved  by  rubbing,  do  fometimes  float  in  the 
eye,  and  hurt  the  fight.  But  if  the  altera- 
tion of  the  vifible  qualities  in  the  external 
objedl  be  fuch  as  we  have  never  experienced 
from  a  depravation  of  the  organ,  we  fhould 
be  inclined  to  truft  our  eye-fight,  rather  than 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  external  object  has  re- 
mained unaltered.  —  Thirdly,  No  evil  confe- 
quence  has  ever  happened  to  me  when  a&ing 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  my  faculty  of  fee- 
ing is  a  well-informed  fenfe :  whereas,  if  I 
were  to  aft  on  the  contrary  fuppofition,  I 
fhould  foon  have  caufe  to  regret  my  fcepti- 
cifm.  I  fee  a  poft  in  my  way ;  by  turning 
a  little  afide,  I  pafs  it  unhurt :  but  if  I  had 
fuppofed  my  fight  fallacious,  and  gone 
ftraight  forward,  a  bloody  nofe,  or  feme- 
thing  worfe,  might  have  been  the  confer 
quence.  If,  when  I  bend  my  courfe  oblique- 
ly, in  order  to  avoid  the  poft  that  feems  to 
ftand  dire&ly  before  me,  I  were  to  run  my 
head  full  againft  it,  I  fhould  inftantly  fufpedt 
a  depravation  in  my  eye-fight :  but  as  I  ne- 
ver experience  any  misfortune  of  this  kind,  I 
believe  that  my  fenfe  of  feeing  is  a  well-in- 
formed faculty.  —  Fourthly,  The  perceptions 
received  by  this  fenfe  are  perfectly  confident 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  perceptions 
received  by  my  other  faculties.  When  I  fee 
the  appearance  of  a  folid  body  in  my  way, 
my  touch  always  confirms  the  teftimony  of 
my  fight ;  if  it  did  not,  1  fhould  fufpedt  a 
fallacy  in  one  of  other  of  thofe  fenfes,  per- 
haps 
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haps  in  both.  When  I  look  on  a  line  of 
ibldiers,  they  all  feein  Handing  perpendicu- 
lar, as  I  myfelf  ftand  ;  but  if  the  men  at  the 
extremities  of  the  line,  without  feaning  a- 
gainft  any  thing,  were  to  appear  as  if  they 
formed  an  angle  of  forty- five  degrees  with 
the  earth's  furface,  I  fhould  fufpedfc  fome  un- 
accountable obliquity  in  my  vifion. —  Laftly^ 
After  the  experience  of  many  years,  after  all 
the  knowledge  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
concerning  the  fenfations  of  other  men,  from 
reading,  difcourfe,  and  obfervation,  I  have 
no  reafon  to  think  their  fenfations  of  fight 
different  from  mine.  Every  body  who  ufcs 
the  Englifh  language,  calls  fnow  white,  and 
grafs  green  ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  what  they 
call  the  fenfation  of  whitenefs,  is  not  the 
fame  fenfation  which  1  call  by  that  name. 
Some  few,  perhaps,  fee  differently  from  me. 
A  man  in  the  jaundice  fees  that  rofe  yellow 
which  I  fee  red  ;  a  fhort-fighted  man  fees 
that  pidlure  confufedly  at  the  diftance  of  three 
yards,  which  1  fee  diftinctly.  But  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  fee  as  I  do,  and  dif- 
ferently from  thofe  few  individuals  5  whole 
fenfe  of  feeing  I  therefore  confider  as  lefs 
perfect  than  mine.  Nay,  tho'  the  generality 
of  mankind  were  Ihort-fighted,  ftill  it  would 
be  true,  that  we,  who  are  not  fb,  have  the 
moft  perfedt  fight ;  for  our  fight  is  more  ac- 
curate in  its  perceptions,  qualifies  us  better 
for  the  bufinefs  of  life,  and  coincides  more 
Vol.  I,  Z  exactly  > 
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exadtly,  or  more  immediately,  with  the  fen- 
fations  received  by  the  other  fenfes.  Yet  the 
£hort-fighted,  as  well  as  they  who  have  the 
acuteft  fight,  truft  to  this  fenfe,  as  foon  as 
they  are  placed  in  a  fituation  favourable  to 
accurate  obfervation :  all  the  difference  is, 
that  it  is  more  difficult,  and  often  more  in- 
convenient, for  fhort-fighted  perfons  to  place 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation.  Still  it  £hould 
be  remembered,  that  a  perfeft  fenfe  and  a 
well-informed  fenfe  are  not  fynonymous  terms. 
We  call  a  fenfe  well-informed,  in  oppofitdon 
to  one  that  is  depraved  or  fallacious.  Per- 
fection and  imperfettion  of  fenfe  are  relative 
terms;  implying  a  companion,  either  be- 
tween different  men,  in  refpedt  of  the  acute- 
nefs  of  their  fenfes  and  faculties ;  or  between 
any  fenfe,  as  it  appears  in  a  particular  man, 
?ind  the  degree  of  acutenefs  which  is  found 
to  belong  to  that  fenfe  as  it  appears  in  the 
generality  of  mankind.  There  are  two  tele- 
f copes,  one  of  which  gives  a  diftindl  view  of 
an  object  at  two,  and  the  other  at  four  miles 
diftance  :  both  are  equally  well-informed,  (if 
I  may  fo  fpeak) ;  that  is,  equally  true  in  their 
reprefentations  ;  but  the  one  is  much  more 
imperfeft  than  the  other. 

I  do  not,  at  prefent,  offer  any  further  il- 
luftrations  of  thefe  criteria  of  a  well-informed 
fenfe.  The  reader  who  examines  them  by 
the  rules  of  common  prudence,  will  perhaps 
be  fatisfied  with  them  :  at  leaft  I  am  apt  to 
&ink,  that  few  vyill  fufpeft  the  veracity  of 
?  their 
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their  faculties  when  they  (land  this  teft.  But 
let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  that  I  mean  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  a  man  never  trufts  his  faculties 
till  he  firfl  examine  them  after  this  manner : 
we  beHeve  our  fenfes  previoufly  to  all  re- 
flection or  examination ;  and  we  never  difbe- 
lieve  them,  but  upon  the  authority  of  our 
fenfes  placed  in  circumftances  ipore  favour- 
able to  accurate  obfervation. 

If  the  reader  is  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  m- 
teria,  it  is  no  great  matter.  The  queftion 
concerning  a  well-informed  fenfe  it  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  to  anfwer.  I  offer  thefe  remarks 
rather  as  hints  to  be  attended  to .  by  other 
adventurers  in  this  part  of  fcience,  than  as  a 
complete  folurion  of  the  difficulty.  If  it 
were  not  that  I  prefume  fome  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  them  in  this  way,  I  fhould 
have  omitted  them  altogether ;  for  on  them 
does  not  depend  the  doctrine  I  mean  to  efta-» 
blifh. 


SECT.        HI,- 

The  fubjeft  continued.     Intuitive  truths  dtftito*  ' 
guijhable  into  clqffes* 


f\  F  the  notions  attending  the  perception  of 
^-^  certain  truth,  we  formerly  mentioned 
this  as  one,    "  That  in  regard  to  fuch  truth, 

Z  %  "we 
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we  funpofe  We  fhould  entertain  the  fame 
ientiments  and  belief  if  we  were  perfe<5tiy 
acquainted  with  all  nature  *."  Left  it 
fhould  be  thought  that  we  mean  to  extend 
this  notion  too  far,  it  feems  proper  to  intro- 
duce here  the  following  remarks* 

i.  The  axioms  and  demonftrated  conclu- 
{ions  of  geometry  are  certainly  true,  and  cer- 
tainly agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 
Thus  we  judge  of  them  at  prefent ;  and  thus 
we  neceflarily  believe,  that  we  fliould  judge 
of  them,  even  if  we  were  endued  with  om- 
nifcience  and  infallibility.  It  is  a  natural 
didlate  of  human  under  (landing,  that  the 
contrary  of  thefe  truths  muft  for  ever  remain 
abfurd  and  impoflible  ;  and  that  omnipo- 
tence itfelf  cannot  change  their  nature ;  thd 
it  might  fo  deprave  our  judgement,  as  to 
make  us  difbelieve,  or  not  perceive  them  f. 

2.  That 

*  See  part  i.  chap,  t . 

t  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  all  mathematical 
truth  is  refolTeable  into  identical  propositions.  The  fol- 
lowing remark  to  this  purpofe  is  taken  from  a  Dtffirrta- 
tion  on  Evidencd,  printed  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1764. 
cc  Omnes  mathematkorum  propofitioncs  runt  idemicae, 
*'  ct  reprxfentantur  hac  formula,  ajsza.  Sunt  veri tales 
11  identical,  fub  varia  forma  expreflse,  imo  ipfum,  quod 
•'  dicitur,  contradicrionis  principium,  vario  modo  eniln- 
"  ciatum  et  inyolutum  ;  fiquidem  omncs  hujus  generis 
u  propofitioncs  revera  in'  eo  contineantur.  Secundum 
4<  noftram  autcm  intclHgendi  facultatem  ea  eft  propofi" 
#c  tionurn  differentia,  quod  quxdam  longa  ratiociniorum 
*f  ferie,  alia  ante  in  hrcviori  via,  ad  primum  omnium 
*'  principium  reducaiuur,   at  in  illuxl  refolvamur.     Sic. 

"  v.g. 
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2.  That  my  body  exifts,  and  is  endued 
with  a  thinking,  adlive,  and  permanent  prin*- 
ciple,  which  I  call  my  foul ;  — That  the  ma- 
terial world  hath  fuch  an  exiftence  as  the 
vulgar  afcribe  to  it,  that  is,  a  real  feparate 
exiftence,  to  which  its  being  perceived  is  in 
no  wife  neceffary  ;  —  That  the  men,  beads, 
houfes,  and  mountains,  we  fee  and  fed  a- 
round  us,  are  not  imaginary,  but  real  and 
material  beings,  and  fuch,  in  refpedl  of  fliape 
and  tangible  magnitude,  as  they  appear  to 
our  fenfes ;  I  am  not  only  confcious  that  I 
believe,  but  alfo  certain,  that  fuch  is  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  things ;  and  that,  thus  far  at 
leaft,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  thefe  things, 
an  omnifcient  and  infallible  being  cannot 
think  me  miftaken.  Of  thefe  truths  I  am  fo 
certain,  that  I  fcruple  not  to  pronounce  every 
being  in  an  error  who  is  of  a  contrary  fenti- 
ment  concerning  them.     For  fuppofe  an  in- 

u  ▼  g*  propofitio  2-j-2=4,  ftatim  hue  ccdit  i-f-i-f-i-j-i=s 
««  1— |—i  -j— 1— j— i ,  i.  e.  idem  eft  idem  ;  et,  'proprie  loqnen- 
€f  do,  hoc  modo  enunciari  debet,  —  Si  contingat,  adefle 
f<  vel  exiftere  quatuor  entia,  turn  exiftunt  quatuor  entiar; 
**  nam  de  exiftentia  non  agunt  geometrse,  fed  ea  hypo* 
"  thetice  tantum  fubinteHiguur.  Inde  fumma  oritur  cer- 
*'  titudo  ratio c in ia  perfpicienti  •,  obfervat  nempe  idearum 
*'  idemitatem  ;  et  hacc  eft  evidentia,  aflenfum  immediate 
"  cogens,  quam  mathematicam  aut  geometricam  voca- 
**  mus.  Mathefi  tamen  fua  natura  priva  non  eft  et  pro- 
*'  pria ;  oritur  etenim  ex  identitatis  perceptionc,  quae 
**  locum  habere  poteft,  etiamfi  idese  non  reprsefement 
♦c  extenfum.w  —  Of  the  connection  of  geometrical  axioms 
nviih  identical  propofitions,  fee  Dr  Campbell's  Philofophy 
of  Rhetorick,  book  i.  chap.  5.  fe&.  1. 
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telligent  creature,  an  angel  for  inftance,  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  in  the  univerfe  any 
fuch  things  as  this  folar  fyftem,    this  earth, 
thefe  mountains,  houfes,  animals,  this  being 
whom  I  call  myfelf ;   could  I,  by  any  effort, 
bring  myfelf  to  believe,  that  his  opinion  is  a 
true  one,  and  implies  a  proportion  expre&ve 
of  fomething   agreeable    to  the    nature  of 
things  ?     It  is  impoffible  and  inconceivable. 
My  underftanding  intimates,  that  fuch  an  o- 
pinion  would  as  certainly  be  falfe,    as  it  is 
falfe  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  ten,  or 
that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  thing 
are  unequal  to  one  another.     Yet  this  is  an  o- 
pinion  which  omnipotence  could  render  true, 
by  annihilating  the  whole  of  this   folar  fy- 
ftem ;  or  make  me  admit  as  true,  by  depri- 
ving me  of  underftanding.     But  fo  long  as 
this  folar  fyftem  remains  unannihilated,  and 
my  intellect  undepraved,  ther$  is  not  a  geo- 
metrical axiom  more  true,  or  more  evident  to 
me,  than  that  this  folar  fyftem,   and  all  the 
objedls  above  mentioned,  do  exift;  there  is 
not  a  geometrical  axiom  that  has  any  better 
title   to  be  accounted  a  principle  of  human 
knowledge ;  there  is  not  a  geometrical  axiom 
againft  which  it  is  more  abfurd,    more  un- 
reafonable,  more  unphilofbphical,  to  argue. 

3.  That  fnow  is  white,  fire  hot,  gold  yel- 
low, and  fugar  fweet,  we  believe  to  be  cer- 
tainly true.  Thefe  bodies  affedl  our  eyes, 
touch,  and  palate,  in  a  peculiar  manner;  and 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  they  afftft 

the 
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the  organs  of  different  men  in  a  different 
manner:   on  the  contrary,  we  believe,  with 
full  affurance,  founded  on  fufficient  reafon, 
that  they  affe&  the  fenfes  of  all  men  in  the 
fame  manner.     The  peculiar  fenfation  we  re- 
ceive from  them  depends  on  three  things ; 
on  the  nature  of  the  objeft  perceived,  on  the 
nature  of  the  organ  of  perception,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  percipient  being.     Of  each  of 
theft  things  the  Deity  could  change  the  na- 
ture ;  and  make  fugar  bitter,  fire  cold,  fnow 
black,  and  gold  green.     But  till  this  be  done* 
in   other  words,    while   things  continue  as 
they  are,    it  is  as  certainly  true,  that  fnow 
is  white,  fire  hot,  &c.  as  that  two  and  two 
are  equal  to  four,  or  a  whole  greater  than  a 
part.     If  we  fuppofe,    that  fnow,  notwith- 
(landing  it6    appearance,    is   black,    or  not 
white,  we  muft  alfo  fuppofe,  that  our  fenfes 
and  intellect  are    fallacious    faculties  y   and 
therefore   cannot  admit  any  thing   as  true 
which  has  no  better  evidence  than  that  of 
fenfe  and  intellect.     If  a  creature  of  a  dif- 
ferent  nature  from  man  were  to  fay,  that 
fnow  is  black,  and  hot,  I  fhould  reply,  (fup- 
pofing  him  to  ufe  thefe  words  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  which  I  ufe  them),  It  may  poflibly 
have  that  appearance  to  your  fenfes,  but  it 
has  not  that  appearance  to  mine :    it  may 
therefore,    in  regard  to   your  faculties,    be 
true  ;  and  if  fb,  it  ought  to  conftitute  a  part 
of  your  philofophy  :    but  of  my  philofophy 
it  cannot  conftitute  a  part,    becaufe,    in  re- 

fpedl 
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fpe£t  of  my  faculties,  it  is  falfe,  being  con-* 
trary  to  my  experience  *.  If  tlie  fame  being 
were  to  affirm,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  a 
whole,  1  fhould  anfwer,  It  is  impoffible ; 
pone  can  think  fo  but  thofe  who  are  deftitute 
of  underflanding.  If  he  were  to  fay,  The 
folar  fyftem  explained  by  Newton  does  not 
exift,  I  fhould  anfwer,  You  are  miftaken ; 
if  your  knowledge  were  not  imperfeft,  you 
would  think  otherwife  ;  I  am  certain  that  it 
does  exift.  — We  fee,  by  thus  flaring  the  cafe, 
what  is  the  difference   between  thefe   three 


*  This  docs  not  imply,  that  the  fame  thing  may  be  both 
true  and  falfe  ;  true  in  refpett  of  one,  and  falfe  in  re- 
fpett of  another  :  and  confequently,  that  truth  is  not 
fomething  abfolute  and  immutable,  but  variable  and  re- 
lative. 1  had  remarked,  that  our  fenfations  depend  on 
three  things,  the  nature  of  the  object  perceived,  the  na- 
ture of  the  organ  of  perception,  and  the  nature  of  the 
percipient.  Confequently,  an  alteration  in  any  one  of 
thefe,  though  the  other  two  remain  unaltered,  alters  the 
fenfation.  The  quality  of  the  fnow,  therefore,  the  thing 
perceived,  remaining  the  fame,  it  may  affect  one  kind  of 
percipient  being  with  one  fort  of  fenfation,  and  another 
kind  with  a  fenfation  entirely  different.  —  A  difference 
of  fenfation  will  alfo  arife  from  the  different  ftates  of  the 
organ.  A  man  who  has  hail  one  hand  wrapt  up  in  his 
bofom,  and  the  other  expo  fed  to  frofty  air,  will  feel 
the  fame  water  cold  with  one  hand,  and  warm  with  the 
other.  Yet  he  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  change 
in  the  water  ;  but  he  believes  that  the  fame  temperature 
in  it  occafions  both  feelings  Jn  like  manner,  we  do  not 
conceive  any  change  to  be  made  on  the  cloth,  or  even  on 
the  colour  confidered  as  a  quality  in  the  body,  though 
in  day- light  it  appear  to  us  green,  and  in  candle-light 
blue,  and  in  every  light  to  a  pcrfon  in  the  jaundice  yel- 
low. 

forts 
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forts  of  certainty.  But  ftill,  in  refpe<$  t<$ 
man,  thefe  three  forts  are  all  equally  evident, 
equally  certain,  and  equally  unfufceptible  of 
confutation  :  and  none  of  them  can  be  difbe- 
lieved  or  doubted  by  us,  except  we  difavow 
the  diftin&ion  between  truth  and  falfehood* 
by  fuppofing  our  faculties  fallacious. 

4.  Of  moral  truth,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
ielves  to  think,  that  the  Deity's  notions  (par-« 
don  the  expreffion)  are  contrary  to  ours.  If 
we  believe  Him  omnifcient  ajid  infallible,  can 
we  alfo  believe,  that,  in  his  fight,  cruelty, 
injuftice,  and  ingratitude,  are  worthy  of  re- 
ward and  praife,  and  the  oppofite  virtues  of* 
blame  and  punifhment  ?  It  is  abfolutely 
impoffible.  The  one  belief  deftroys  the  o- 
ther.  Common  fenfe  declares,  that  a  being 
poffefled  of  perfect  knowledge  can  no  more 
entertain  fuch  a  feutiment,  than  I  with  my 
eyes  open  can  juft  now  avoid  feeing  the  light* 
If  a  created  being  were  to  think  that  virtue 
which  we  think  vice,  and  that  vice  which 
we  think  virtue,  what  would  be  our  notions 
of  his  intelligence  ?  Should  we  not,  without 
hefitation,  pronounce  him  irrational,  and  his 
opinion  an  abfurdity  ?  The  abfurdity  indeed 
is  conceivable,  and  may  be  expreffed  in 
words  that  imply  no  contradiction :  but  that 
any  being  fhould  think  in  this  manner,  and 
yet  not  think  wrong,  is  to  us  as  perfectly 
inconceivable,  as  that  the  fame  thing  fhould 
be  both  true  and  falfe  *. 

#  [See  next  fage.^ 

Vol.  I.  A  a  We 
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We  fpeak  here  of  the  great  and  leading 
principles  of  moral  duty.     Many  fubordinate 
duties  there  are,  which  refult  from  the  form 
of  particular  governments,  and  from  parti- 
cular modes  of  education  ;     and  there   are 
ibme,  which,  though  admirably  adapted   to 
the  improvement  of  our  nature,   are  yet  £o 
fublime,  that  the  natural  confcienee  of  man- 
kind, unaiTifted  by  revelation,  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  dkfcovering  therft :     but 
in  regard  to  juftice,    gratitude,  and  thofe  o- 
ther  virrues,  of  which  no  rational  beings  (fb 
far  as  we  know)  are  or  can  be  ignorant,  it 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  believe  that  our  ien- 
timents  are  wrong*      I  fay,  there  are  duties 
of  whicn  no  rational  beings  can  be  igno- 
rant :  for  if  moral  fentiments  be  the  refult  of 
a  bias,  or  vis  infita^  communicated  to  the  ra- 
tional foul  by  its  Creator,  then  mull  they  be 

[See  the  reftrence-mark  in  the  preceding  pageJJ 

*  Locke  fays,  that  Moral  Trtrth  is  fufceptible  ofdc- 
monftraiion.  If  by  thi*  he  means,  that  it  admits  of  eri- 
dence  fufficient  to  fatisfy  every  rational  mind,  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  right.  But  if  by  the  word  demonftration  be 
meant,  what  Geometricians  mean  by  it,  a  proof  that  may 
be  rcfolved  into  one  or  more  felf-evident  axioms  whole 
contraries  are  inconceivable,  we  confefs  that  neither  mo* 
ral  nor  hiftorical  truth  is  fufceptible  of  demonftration, 
nor  many  other  truths  of  the  moft  unqueftionable  cer- 
tainty. However,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  Locke 
intended  to  ufe  this  word  in  any  ftricler  fenfe  than  what 
is  fixed  by  general  practice  ;  according  to  which,  every 
proof  that  brings  indubitable  evidence  to  the  reafon  or 
fenfes  may  properly  be  called  a  demonftration. 
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as  unaverfal  as  rational'  nature,  and  as  per- 
manent as  the  efledis  of  any  other  natural 
law ;  and  it  is  as  abfurd  to  argue  agaihft 
their  truth  or  authenticity,  as  againft  the 
reality  of  any  other  matter  of  fa&.  But  fe- 
veral  authors  of  note  have  denied  this  infe- 
rence, as  well  as  the  principle  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  or  at  lead,  by  calling  the  one  in  que- 
stion, have  endeavoured  to  make  us  fcepti- 
cal  in  regard  to  the  other.  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  moral  Sentiment  is 
different  in  different  countries,  and  under 
different  forms  of  religion,  government,  and 
manners;  that  therefore,  in  refpedt  of  it, 
there  is  no  vis  inftta  in  the  mind  ;  -  for  that, 
previous  to  education,  we  are  in  a  ftate  of 
perfect  indifference  as  to  virtue  and  vice ;  and 
that  an  oppofite  courfe  of  education  would 
have  made  us  think  that  virtue  which  now 
we  think  vice,  and  that  vice  which  now  we 
think  virtue  :  in  a  word,  that  moral  fenti- 
ments  are  as  much  the  cfFc&  of  cuftom  and 
human  artifice,  as  our  tafte  in  drefs,  furni- 
ture, and  the  modes  of  converiation.  In 
proof  of  this  do&rine,  a  multitude  of  fads 
have  been  brought  together,  to  fliow  the 
prodigious  diverfity,  and  even  contrariety, 
that  takes  place  in  the  moral  opinions  of 
different  ages,  nations,  and  climates.  Of  all 
our  modern  fceptical  notions,  this  feemed  to 
me  one  of  the  mod  dangerous.  For  my  own 
fetisfa&ion,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  whorn 
it  is  my  duty  to  inftrudt,  I  have  been  at  great 

A  a  a  pains 
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pains  to  examine  it ;  and  the.  examination 
has  tamed  oat  to  my  entire  fatisfa<5Uon. 
But  the  materials  I  have  colle&ed  on  this  fub- 
je&  are  far  too  bulky  to  be  inferted  here. 
The  fceptical  arguments  are  founded,  not 
only  on  miftakes  concerning  the  nature  of 
virtue,  but  alfb  on  fome  historical  fa&s  mif- 
reprefented,  and  on  others  fo  equivocal,  and 
bare  of  circumftances,  that  they  really  have 
no  meaning.  From  the  number  of  hiftori- 
cal,  as  well  as  philofbphical,  difquifitions, 
which  I  found  it  neceflary  to  introduce,  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  unvuerfality  and  immuta- 
bility of  moral  tmthy  which  I  thought  to  have 
comprifed  in  a  few  pages,  foon  fwelled  into 
?l  treatife.  I  meant  to  have  finiftied  it  fome 
years  ago  j  but  have  been  prevented  by  a 
number  of  unforefeen  accidents. 

5.  Of  probable  truth,  a  fuperior  being 
may  think  differently  from  usf  and  yet  be 
in  the  right.  For  every  proportion  is  ei- 
ther true  or  falfe  ;  and  every  probable  paft 
event  has  either  happened,  or  not  happened ; 
a»  every  probable  future  event  will  either 
happen  or  not  happen.  From  the  imper- 
fection of  our  faculties,  and  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  our  experience,  we  may  judge 
wrong,  when  we  think  that  a  certain  event 
has  happened,  or  will  happen  :  and  a  being 
pf  more  extenfive  experience,  and  more  per- 
fect under  (landing,  may  fee  that  we  judge 
wrong  ;  for  that  the  event  in  queftion  never 
$4  happei},  nor  ever  will.     Yet  it  does  not 

follow, 
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follow,  that  a  man  may  either  prudently  of 
rationally  diftruft  his  probable  notions  as  fal- 
lacious. That  which  man,  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  nature,  is  determined  to  admit 
as  probable,  he  ought  to  admit  as  probable ; 
for,  in  regard  to  man,  that  is  probable  truth. 
Not  to  admit  it  probable,  when  at  the  fame 
time  he  muft  believe  it  to  be  fo,  is  mere  ob- 
ftinacy :  and  not  to  believe  that  probable, 
which  all  other  men  who  have  the  fame  view 
of  all  the  circumftances,  believe  probable, 
would  be  afcribed  to  caprice,  or  want  of  un- 
derftanding.  If  one  in  fuch  a  cafe  were  re- 
fractory, we  fliould  naturally  afk,  How  comes 
it  that  you  think  differently  from  us  in  this 
matter  ?  have  you  any  reafbn  to  think  U6  in 
a  miftake  ?  is  your  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
ftances from  which  we  infer  the  probability 
of  this  event,  different  from  ours  ?  do  you 
know  any  thing  about  it  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  ?  If  he  reply  in  the  negative,  ard 
yet  perfift  in  contradicting  our  opinion,  we 
fhould  certainly  think  him  an  unreafonable 
man.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  to  hu- 
man creatures  feems  intuitively  probable,  is 
to  be  accounted  one  of  the  firft  principles 
of  probable  human  knowledge;  A  human 
creature  ads  an  irrational  part  when  he  ar- 
gues againft  it ;  and  if  he  refufe  to  acknow- 
ledge it  probable,  he  cannot,  without  contra- 
dicting himfelf,  acquiefce  in  any  other  hu- 
man probability  whatfoever. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 

there 
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there  are  various  kinds  of  intuitive  certainty ; 
and  that  thofe  who  will  not  allow  any  truth 
to  be  felf-evident,  except  what  has  all  the 
charaderiftics  of  a  geometrical  axiom,  are 
much  miftaken.  From  the  view  we  have  gi- 
ven of  this,  fubjed,  it  would  be  eafy  to  re- 
duce thefe  intuitive  certainties  into  clafles ; 
but  this  is  not  neceflary  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion^  We  are  here  treating  of  the  nature  and 
immutability  of  truth  as  perceived  by  human 
faculties.  Whatever  intuitive  propofition 
man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  muft  believe 
as  certain,  or  as  probable,  is,  in  regard  to 
him,  certain  or  probable  truth ;  and  mult 
conftitute  a  part  of  human  knowledge,  and 
remain  unalterably  the  fame,  as  long  as  the 
human  conftitution  remains  unaltered.  And 
we  muft  often  repeat,  that  he  who  attempts 
to  difprove  fuch  intuitive  truth,  or  to  make 
men  fceptical  in  regard  to  it,  a<5ts  a  part  as 
ip  confident  with  found  reafoning,  and  as 
effectually  fubverfive  of  human  knowledge, 
as  if  he  attempted  to  difprove  truths  which 
he  knew  to  be  agreeable  to  the  eternal  and 
neceflary  relations  of  things.  Whether  the 
Deity  can  or  cannot  change  thefe  truths  into 
falfehoods,  we  need  not  feek  to  determine, 
becaufe  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  us  to  know. 
It  becomes  us  better  to  inquire,  with  humi- 
lity and  reverence,  into  what  he  has  done> 
than  vainly,  and  perhaps  prefumptuoufly, 
into  what  he  can  do.  Whatever  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  eftabliih  in  the  univerfe,  is  as  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  eftabliihed,  as  if  it  were  in  itfelf  un- 
changeable and  from  eternity ;  and,  while  he 
wills  it  to  remain  what  he  made  it,  is  as  per- 
manent as  his  own  nature. 


CHAP.       II. 

The  preceding    theory  rejected    by 
Sceptical  Writers. 

WE  have  feen,  that  mathematicians  and 
natural  philofophers  do,  in  effeft, 
acknowledge  the  diftin&ion  between  common 
fenfe  and  reafon,  as  above  explained j  ad- 
mitting the  dictates  of  the  former  as  ulti- 
mate principles,  and  never  attempting  either 
to  prove  or  to  difprove  them  by  reasoning.  If 
we  inquire  a  little  into  the  genius  of  modern 
fcepticifm,  we  fhall  fee,  that,  there,  a  very 
different  plan  of  inveftigation  has  been  ad- 
opted. This  will  beft  appear  by  inftances 
taken  from  that  pretended  philofophy.  But 
firft  let  us  offer  a  few  general  remarks. 


SECT. 
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SECT.      I. 

General  Obfervations.      Rife  and  Progrefs  of 
Modern  Scepticifm. 


i.  HP  HE  C&rtefian  philofophy  is  to  be  con- 
-*■  fidered  as  the  ground-work  of  mo- 
dern fcepticifm.  The  fource  of  Locke's 
reafoning  againft  the  feparate  exiftence  of  the 
fecohdary  qualities  of  matter,  of  Berkeley's 
reafoning  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world,  and  of  Hume's  reafoning  againft  the 
exiftence  both  of  foul  and  body,  may  be 
found  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Trincipia  of  Des 
Cartes.  Yet  nothing  feems  to  have  been 
further  from  the  intention  of  this  worthy  and 
moft  ingenious  philofopher,  than  to  give 
countenance  to  irreligion  or  licentioufhefi. 
He  begins  with  doubting ;  but  it  is  with  a 
view  to  arrive  at  convidhon  :  his  flicceflbrs 
(fome  of  them  at  leaft)  the  further  they  ad- 
vance in  their  fyftems,  become  more  and 
more  fceptical ;  and  at  length  the  reader  is 
told,  to  his  infinite  pleafure  and  emolument, 
that  the  underftanding,  acting  alone,  does 
entirely  fubvert  itfelf,  and  leaves  not  the 
loweft  degree  of  evidence  in  any  propofi- 
tion  *. 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

V 
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The  frfft  thing  a  philosopher  ought  to  do, 
according  to  Des  Cartes,  is  to  divefl  him- 
felf  of  all  prejudices,  and  all  his  former  opi- 
nions ;  to  reject  the*  evidence  of  fenfe,  of 
intuition,  arid  of  mathematical  demonftra- 
tion ;  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  God,  nor 
heaven,  nor  earth ;  and  that  man  has  nei- 
ther hands,  nor  feet,  nor  body ;  —  in  a  word, 
he  is  to  doubt  of  every  thing  of  which  it  i9 
poffible  to  doubt,  and  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
every  thing  is  falfe  which  can  poffibly  b6 
conceived  to  be  doubtful.  Now  there  is  only 
one  point  of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt, 
namely,  That  I*  the  perfon  who  doubts,  am 
thinking.  This  proportion,  therefore,  / 
think y  and  this  only,  may  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  nothing  elfe  whatfoever  is  to  be  be- 
lieved without  probf. 

What  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  tkis  ftrange 
introduction  ?  One  or  other  of  thefe  two 
things  mpft  neceflarily  follow.  This  author 
Will  either  believe  nothing  at  all ;  or  if  hef 
believe  any  tiling,  it  muft  be  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  fophiftical  reafoning  *.  But 
Des  Cartes  is  no  fceptic  in  his  moral  rea- 
sonings :  therefore,  in  his  moral  reafbnings, 
he  muft  be  a  fophifter.  Let  us  fee,  whether 
we  can  make  good  this  charge  againft  him 
by  fa&s. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  thinks,    he 

*  Sec  the  firft  part  of  this  Efiay. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  thence 
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thence  infers,  that  he  exifts :  Ego  cogito,  ergo 
fum :  I  think ;  therefore  I  exift.  Now  there 
cannot  be  thought  where  there  is  no  exift-* 
ence ;  before  he  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
thinks,  he  mud:  alfo  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  exifts.  This  argument,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeds on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  thing  to  be 
proved  is  true ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  fo- 
phifm,  a  petitio  principiu  Even  fuppofing  it 
poflible  to  conceive  thinking,  without  at  the 
fame  time  conceiving  exiftence,  ftill  this  is  no 
concluiive  argument,  except  it  could  be 
fhown,  that  it  is  more  evident  to  a  man  that 
he  thinks,  than  that  he  exifts ;  for  in  every 
true  proof  a  lefs  evident  proposition  is  infer- 
red from  one  that  is  more  evident.  But,  / 
think,  and,  /  exift,  are  equally  evident. 
Therefore  this  is  no  true  propf. — To  fet  an 
example  of  falfe  reafoning  in  the  very  foun- 
dation of  a  fyftem,  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
bad  confequences. 

Having  in  this  manner  eftablHhed  his  own 
exiftence,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  his  faculties ;  that  is,  to  {how 
by  reafoning,  that  what  he  thinks  true,  is 
really  true,  and  that  what  he  thinks  falfe  is 
really  falfe.  He  would  have  done  better  to 
have  taken  this  alfo  for  granted  :  the  argu- 
ment by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  it,  does 
more  honour  to  his  heart  than  to  his  under- 
ftanding.  It  is  indeed  a  fophifm  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  former,  in  which  he  takes  that 
for  granted  which  he  means  to  prove.  It 
2  runs 
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runs  thus.  We  are  confcious,  that  we  have 
in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a  being  infinitely 
perfedt,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  neceflarily 
exiftent  and  eternal.  This  idea  differs  from 
all  our  other  ideas  in  two  refpedis  :  —  It  im- 
plies the  notions  of  eternal  and  neceffary  ex- 
iftence,  and  of  infinite  perfe&ion  ;  —  it  nei- 
ther is,  nor  can  be,  a  fiftion  of  the  fancy  ; 
and  therefore  exhibits  no  chimera  or  imagi- 
nary being,  but  a  true  and  immutable  na- 
ture, which  muft  of  neceflity  exift,  becaufe 
neceffary  exiftence  is  comprehended  in  the 
idea  of  it.  Therefore  there  is  a  God,  necef- 
farily  exiftent,  infinitely  wife,  powerful,  and 
true,  and  poflefled  of  all  perfection.  This 
Being  is  the  maker  of  us  and  of  all  our  fa- 
culties ;  he  cannot  deceive,  becaufe  he  is  in- 
finitely perfeft ;'  therefore  our  faculties  are 
true,  and  not  fallacious  *.  —  The  fame  argu- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  others,  particu- 
larly by  Dr  Barrow.  "  Cartefius,"  fays 
that  pious  and  learned  author,  "  hath  well 
obferved,  that,  to  make  us  abfolutely  cer- 
tain of  our  having  attained  the  truth,  it 
is  required  to  be  known,  whether  our  fa- 
culties of  apprehending  and  judging  the 
truth,  be  true ;  which  can  only  be  known 
from  the  power,  goodnefs,  and  truth  of 
44  our  Creator  f." 

*  Cartefii  Princip.  Philof.  part  i.  §  14.  15,  i&.   . 
f  Left.  Georaet.  7. 
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I  obje&  not  to  this  argument  for  the  di- 
vine exiftence,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an. 
all-perfe&  being,  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  confcious  ;  though  perhaps  this  is  not  the 
mod  unexceptionable  method  of  evincing 
that, great  trqth.  I  allow,  that  when  a  man 
believes  a  God,  he  cannot,  without  abfurdi- 
ty  and  impiety,  deny  or  queftion  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  human  faculties ;  and  that  to  ao* 
knowledge  a  diftin£tion  between  truth  and 
falfehood,  implies  a  perfua£on,  that  certain 
laws  are  eftablUhed  in  the  univerfe,  on  which 
the  natures  of  all  created  things  depend, 
which  (to  me  at  lead)  is  incomprehensible, 
except  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  fupreme,  intel- 
ligent, directing  caufe.  But  I  acquiefce  in 
thefe  principles,  becaufe  I  take  the  veracity 
of  my  faculties  for  granted  ;  and  this  I  feel 
znyfelf  neceffitated  to  do,  becaufe  I  feel  it  to 
be  the  law  of  my  nature,  whiqh  I  cannot 
poflibly  counteract.  Proceeding  then  upon 
this  innate  and  irrefiftible  notion,,  that  my  fa- 
culties are  true,  I  infer,  by  the  jufteft  reafon- 
ing,  that  God  exifts ;  and  the  evidence  for 
this  great  truth  is  fo  clear  and  convincing, 
that  I  cannot  withstand  its  force,  if  I  believe 
any  thing  elfe  whatever. 

Des  Cartes  argues  in  a  different  manner. 
Becaufe  God  exifts,  (fays  he),  and  is  perfed, 
therefore  my  faculties  are  true.  Right.  — 
l3ut  how  do  you  know  that  God  exifts  ?  I  in- 
fer it  from  the  fecond  principle  of  my  philo- 
sophy, already  eftablifhed,    Cogito,  ergo  fvm. 
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t—How  do  you  know  that  your  inference  10 
juft  ?  It  fatisfies  my  reafon.  — Your  argu- 
ment proceeda-on  a  fuppofition,  that  what  fa- 
tisfies  your  reafim  i*  troe  I  It  decs.  -^-Do  you 
not  then  take  it  for  granted,  that  your  reafcn 
is  not  a  fallacious,  but' a  true  faculty  ?  This 
muft  be  taken  for  granted,  otherwife  the  ar- 
gument is  good  tor  nothing.  And  if  fi>, 
your  argument  proceeds  on  a  fuppofition, 
that  the  point  to  be  proved  U  true.  In  a 
word,  you  pretend  to  prove  the  truth  of  our 
faculties,  by  an  argument  which  evidently 
£nd  neceflarily  fuppofes  their  truth.  Your 
philosophy  is  built  on  fophifins ;  how  then 
can  it  be  according  to  common  fenfe  ? 

As  this  phUofbpher  doubted  where  he  ought 
to  have  been  confident,  4b  he  is  often  confi- 
dent where  he  ought  to  doubt.  He  admits 
not  his  own  existence,  till  he  thinks  he  has 
proved  it ;  yet  his  fyftem  is  replete  with  hy- 
pothefes  taken  for  granted,  without  proof, 
almdft  without  examination.  He  &ts  out 
with  the  profeifion  of  univerfal  fcepticifm ; 
but  many  of  his  theories  are  founded  in  the 
naoft  unphilofophicai  credulity.  Had  he  ta- 
ken a  little  more  for  granted,  he  would  have 
proved  a  great  deal  more :  he  takes  alrnoft 
nothing  for  granted,  (I  fpeak  of  what  he  pro-? 
feffes,  not  of  what  he  performs) ;  and  there- 
fore he  proves  nothing.  In  geometry,  how- 
ever, he  is  rational  and  ingenious  ;  there  are 
fome  curious  remarks  in  his  difcourfe  on  the 
paflions ;    his  phyfi^s  are  fanciful  and  plau- 

fible; 
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fible ;  his  treatife  on  mufic  perfpicuous,  tho' 
fuperficial  :  a  lively  imagination  feems  to 
have  been  his  chief  talent ;  want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  grounds  of  evidence  his  princi- 
pal defeat. 

We  are  informed  by  Father  Ma£e- 
branche,  that  the  fenfes  were  at  firft  as  ho- 
ned faculties  as  one  could  defire  to  be  en- 
dued with,  till  after  they  were  debauched  by 
original  fin ;  an  adventure,  from  which  they 
contracted  fuch  an  invincible  propensity  to 
cheating,  that  they  are  now  continually  lying 
in  wait  to  deceive  us.  But  there  is  in  man, 
it  feems,  a  certain  clear-fighted,  ftout,  old 
faculty,  called  Rca/on,  which,  without  being 
deceived  by  appearances,  keeps  an  eye  upon 
the  rogues,  and  often  proves  too  cunning  for 
them.  Malebranche  therefore  advifethus 
to  doubt  with  all  our  might.  "  If  a  man 
*4  has  only  learned  to  doubt,"  fays  he,  "  let 
"  him  not  imagine  that  he  has  made  an  in- 
"  confiderable  progrefs  *."  Progrefs  !  in 
what  ?  —  in  fcience  ?  Is  it  not  a  contra- 
diction, or  at  lead  an  inconfiftency,  in  terms, 
to  fay  that  a  man  makes  progrefs  in  fcience 
by  doubting  <f  ?  If  one  were  to  a£k  the  way 
to  Dublin,  and  to  receive  for  anfwer,  that  he 
*  * 

*  Qu'on  ne  s'  imagine  pas,  que  Ton  ait  peu  avance,  fi 
pn  a  fculement  appris  &  douter. 

La  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Rv.  I.  ch.  20. 

* 

f  JJft  contrarietas  inter  verba  fciviy  tt  dubia  funt. 

Pes  Cartes,  Objecl.  et  Refponf*  feptinue. 

ought 
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ought  firft  of  all  to  fit* down;  for  that  if  he 
had  only  learned  to  fit  ftill,  he  might  be  aflu- 
red,  that  he  had  made  no  inconfiderable  pro- 
v  grefs  in  his  journey;  I  fuppofe  he  would 
hardly  trouble  his  informer  with-  a.  fecond 
queftion. 

It  is  true,  this  author  makes  a  diftindlion 
between  the  doubts  of  paflion,  brutality, 
and  blindnefs,  and  thole  of  prudence,  dif- 
truft,  and  penetration :  the  former,  fays  he, 
are  the  doubts  of  Academics  and  Atheifts ; 
the  latter  are  the  doubts  of  the  true  philofo- 
pher  *.  It  it  true  alfo,  that  he  allows  us  to 
give  an  entire  content  to  the  things  that  ap- 
pear entirely  evident  j\  But  he  adopts,  not- 
withftanding,  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes9 
firft  philofqphy,  That  we  ought  to  begin  our 
inquiries  with  univerfal  doubt,  taking  only 
our  own  confeioufnefs  for  granted,  and  thence 
inferring  our  exiftence,  and  the  exiftence  of 
God,  and  proving,  from  the  divine  veracity, 
that  our  faculties  are  not  fallacious.  Where- 
ever  it  is  poffible  that  a  deluding  fpirit  may 
deceive  us,  there,  fays  Malebranche,  we 
ought  to  doubt  X  :  but  a  deluding  fpirit  may 

*  Recherche  de  la  Vcrite,  liv.  i.  ch;  20.  fe&.  3. 

f  Qu'on  ne  doit  jamais  donner  un  confentement  entier, 
qu'  a  des  chofes  qui  paroiffent  entierement  evidences. 
Recherche  de  la  Veritey  liv.  1.  ch.  20.  feci,  3.  —  This  ]& 
indeed  a  rational  fcepticifm,  fuch  as  Ariftotle  recom- 
mends, and  every  friend  to  truth  muft  approve. 

X  Id.  liv.  6.  ch.  60 

deceive 
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deceive  us  where-ever  our  memory  is  em- 
ployed in  reafoning ;  therefore,  in  all  fuck 
reafbnings,  there  may  be  error.  And  if  fb, 
there  may  be  error  in  reafoning  of  every 
kind ;  for  without  memory  there  can  be  no 
reafoning :  but  in  the  truths  difcovered  by 
a  fingle  glance,  {connotjfances  de  Jtmplc  we), 
inch  as  this,  That  two  and  two  make  four, 
it  is  not  poffible,  he  fays,  for  a  deluding  god, 
(diem  trompeur)^  however  powerful,  to  deceive 
him,  — -  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  fuch  do&ri&cs 
mud  lead  to  fophiflry,  or  to  universal  lcep* 
tictfm,  or  rather  to  both*  For  if  a  demon- 
strated conclusion  may  be  falfe  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  an  axiom  may  be  ib 
too  :  my  belief  of  the  firft  is  not  lefs  ncce£- 
iary,  than  my  belief  of  the  laft.  Intuition 
is,  of  all  evidence,  the  cleared,  and  moil  im^ 
mediately  convincing;  but  demonftratkm 
produces  abfblute  certainty,  and  full  con** 
vidtion,  in  the  mind  of  him  who  understands 
it*. —  Malebranche,  indeed,  acknowled~ 
ges,  that  we  may  reafon  when  once  we  know 
that  God  is  no  deceiver  :  but  this,  he  fays, 
mult  be  known  at  one  glance,  (that  is,  I 
fpppofe,  intuitively),  or  it  cannot  be  known 

*  See  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  of  Ariftotle.  The  great  philofopher  holds, 
that  intuition  and  demonftration  are  equally  productive  of 
knowledge ;  though  the  former  be  the  firft,  the  cleared, 
and  moft  immediate  evidence. 


at 
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at  all ;   for  all  reafoning  on  this  fubje&  may 
be  fallacious  *. 

But  I  do  not  pretend  to  unfold  all  the  falfe 
and  fceptical  principles  of  this  author  s  phi- 
lofophy.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I  do  not  well 
underftand  it.  He  is  generally  myftical ; 
often,  if  I  miftake  not,  felf-contradi&ory ; 
and  his  genius  is  ftrangely  warped  by  a  ve- 
neration for  the  abfurditiea  of  Popery.  He 
rejects  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  becaufe  it  feems 
repugnant  to  his  reafon  ;  he  admits  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  though  certainly  repugnant  both 
to  reafon  and  fenfe.  Of  Ariftotle  and  Seneca, 
and  the  other  ancient  philofophers,  he  fays, 
that  their  lights  are  nothing  but  thick  dark- 
nefs,  and  their  moll  illuftrious  virtues,  no- 
thing but  intolerable  pride  f.  Fy,  M.  M a  l  e- 
b ran che  !  Popery,  with  all  its  abfurdities, 
requires  not  from  its  adherents  fo  illiberal  a 
declaration.  An  Ariftotelian,  of  your  own 
religion  and  country,  and  nearly  of  your 
own  age,  delivers  a  very  different  doctrine  : 
Ariftotle,  fupported  by  philofophy,  hath 
afcended  by  the  fteps  of  motion  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  one  firft  mover,,  who  is 
"  God.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  divine  things,  we  muft  learn  fci- 
"  ence,  otherwjfe  we  fhall  fall  into  error. 
"  Philofophy   and  theology  bear  teftimony 

*  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  6«  ch.  6. 
t  Id.  ibid. 

Vol. I.  Cc  '   '    •        "  to, 
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if  to,  and  mutually  confirm,  each  other,  and 
"  produce  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
u  truth:  the  latter  teaches  what  we  ought 
"  to  believe,  and  reafon  makes  us  believe  it 
"  more  eafily,  and  with  greater  fteadinefs. 
<f  They  are  two  lights,  which,  by  their  u- 
nion,  yield  a  more  brilliant  luftre  than  ei- 
ther of  them  could  yield  fingly,  or  both 
c*  if  feparated.  Mofes  learned  the  philofo- 
€*  phy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Daniel  in  Ba- 
'*  bylon  that  of  the  Chaldeans  * "  This 
learned  Peripatetic  goes  on  to  fhow,  that  Je- 
rome,.  Auguftine,  Gregory  of  Nice,  andCle- 
xpens  Alexandrinus,  entertained  the  fame  ho- 
nourable opinion  of  the  ancient  philofbphers. 
—  If  Des  Cartes,  and  his  difciple  Male- 
br an che,  had  ftudied  the  ancients  more, 
and  indulged  their  own  imagination  lefs, 
they  would  have  made  a  better  figure  in  phi- 
lofophy,  and  done  much  more  fervice  to 
mankind.  But  it  was  their  aim  to  decry  the 
ancients  as  much  as  poflible  :  and  ever  fince 
their  time,  it  has  been  too  much  the  fatiiion, 
to  overlook  the  difcoveries  of  former  ages,  as 
unneceflary  to  the  improvement  of  the  pre- 
fent.  Malebranche  often  inveighs  againft 
Ariftotle  in  particular,  with  the  mod  viru- 
lent bitternefs ;  and  afFedts,  on  all  occafions, 
to  treat  him  with  fupreme  contempt  f.     Had* 

*  Bouju.     Introduction  3  la  Philofophie,    chap.  '9. 
Paris  1614.    folio. 

f  Sec  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  liv.  6.  ch.  5. 

this 
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this  great  ancient  employed  his  genius  in  the 
fubverfion  of  virtue,    or  in  eftablifhing  te- 
nets incompatible  with  the  principles  of  na- 
tural .religion,    he  would  have  deferved  the 
fevereft  cenfure.     But  Malebranche  lays 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  his  charge  ;    he  only 
•  finds  him  guilty  of  fome  fpeculative  errors 
in  natural  philofophy.     Ariftotle  w;as  not  ex- 
empted from  that  fallibility  which  is  incident 
to  human  nature ;  yet  it  would  not  be  amiis* 
if  our  modern  wits  would  ftudy  him.  a  little, 
before  they  venture  to  decide  fo  positively  on 
his  abilities  and  character.     It  is  obfervabld, 
that  he  is  mod  admired  by  thofe  who  beft 
underftand  him.     Now,  the  contrary  is  true 
.  of  our  modern  fceprics  :    they  are  moll  ad- 
mired by  thofe  who  read  them  leaft,  and  who 
;  take  their  characters  upon  truft,  as  they  find 
-  them  delivered  in  coffee-houfes  and  drawing- 
rooms,  and  other  places  of  fafhionable  con- 
verfation,  whofe  dodtrines  do  fo  much  hon 
.  nour  to  die  virtue,  and  good  fenie  of  this  en- 
lightened age. 

A  I  have  fometimes  heard  the  principles  of 
the  Socratic  fchool  urged  as  a  precedent  to 
juftify  our  modern  fceptics.  Modern  fcepti- 
^cifm  is  of  two  kinds,  unlike  in  their  nature, 
though  the  one  be  the  foundation  of  the  o- 
ther.  Des  Cartes  begins  with  univerfal 
doubt,  that  in  the  end  he  may  arrive  at 
convidlion  :  Hume*  begins  with  hypothefis, 
and  ends  with  univerfal  doubt.  Now,  does 
not  Ariftotle  propofe,    that  all  inveftigation 

C  c  2  lhould 
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fhould  begin  with  doubt  ?  And  does  not  So- 
crates affirm,  that  he  knows  nothing  certain- 
ly, except  his  own  ignorance  ? 

All  this  is  true.  Ariftotle  propofes,  that 
inveftigation  fhould  begin  with  doubt  *.  He 
compares  doubting  to  a  knot,  which  it  is  the 
end  of  inveftigation  to  difintangle  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  folution  where  there  is  no  knot  or 
difficulty  to  be  folved.  But  Ariftotle's  doubt 
is  quite  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of 
Des  Cartes.  The  former  admits  as  true 
whatever  is  felf-evident,  without  ieeking  to 
prove  it ;  nay,  he  affirms,  that  thofe  men 
who  attempt  to  prove  felf-evident  principles, 
or  who  think  that  fuch  principles  may  be 
proved,  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  proof  f . 
-  It  differs  alfo  moil  eflentially  from  the  fcep- 
ticifm  of  Mr  Hume.  The  reafonings  of  this 
author  terminate  in  doubt  ;  whereas  Ari- 
ftotle's conftant  aim  is,  to  difcover  truth,  and 
eftabliih  convidtion.  He  defines  philofophy 
the  fcience  of  Truth ;  divides  it  into  fpecula- 
tive  and  practical;  and  exprefsly  declares, 
that  truth  is  the  end  of  the  former,  and  a&ion 
of  the  latter  %. 

*  Ariftot.   Metaphyf.  Kb*  3.   cap.   1.      Avttr  V  vx  ir» 
aytovvra  r»r  Itff/ttor,  &€. 

f  Ariftot.  Metaphyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  4* 

J   Of 6n»<"  I  \y*i %  70  xahtaaJ  iw  f ikwoyiat  iirtrn/utir    rrx 

*j7*'- '  Metaphyf  lib.  2.  cap.  1. 
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Cicero,  in  order  to  compliment  a  ie&,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  not  a  confident  dis- 
ciple, afcribes  to  Socrates  a  very  high  degree 
of  fcepticifm  * ;  making  his  principles  near- 
ly the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  New  Academy, 
who  profeffed  to  believe,  that  all  things  are 
fo  involved  in  darknefs,  that  nothing  can  be 
known  with  certainty.  The  only  difference 
between  them,  according  to  Cicero  in  this 
place,  is,  that  Socrates  affirmed,  that  he  knew 
nothing  but  his  own  ignorance:  whereas 
Arcefilas,  and  the  reft  of  the  New  Academy, 
held,  that  man  could  know  nothing,  not  e- 
ven  his  own  ignorance,  with  certainty  ;  and 
therefore,  that  affirmation  of  every  kind  is 
abfurd  and  unphilofophical.  But  we  need 
not  take  this  on  the  authority  of  Cicero ;  as 
we  have  accefs  to  the  fame  original  authors 
from  whom  he  received  his  information. 
And  if  we  confult  them,  particularly  Xeno- 
phon,  the  mod  unexceptionable  of  them  all 
in  point  of  veracity,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
reafonings,  the  fentiments,  and  the  conduct 
of  Socrates,  are  altogether  incompatible  with 
fcepticifm.  The  firft  fcience  that  engaged 
his  attention  was  natural  philofophy ;  which, 
as  it  was  taught  in  thofe  days  by  Zeno,  A- 
naxagoras,  and  Xenophanes,  had  little  to  re- 
commend it  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  candour. 
Socrates  foon  relinquiftied  it,  from  a  perfua- 
fion  that  it  was  at  once  unprofitable,   and 

%  Cic.  Academ.  lib.  1.  cap.  12, 
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founded  in  uncertainty ;    and  employed  the 
reft  of  his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  moral 
phiiofophy,  a  fcience  which  to  him   feemed 
more  fatisfa&ory  in  its  evidence,  and  more 
ufeful  in  its  application  *.     So  far  was  he 
•  from  being  fceptical  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  duty,  that  he  inculcated  them 
with  earneftnefs  where-ever  he  found  oppor- 
tunity, and  thought  it  incumbent  on  every 
man  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  them. 
In  his  reafonings,  indeed,  he  did  not  formal- 
ly lay  down  any  principle,  becaufe  it  was  his 
method  to  deduce  his  conclufions  from  what 
was  acknowledged  by  his  antagonift  :    but  is 
this  any  proof,  that  he  himfelf  did  not  be- 
lieve his  own  conclufions  ?     Read  the  (lory 
of  his  life ;     his    conduft  never  belied  his 
principles  :    obferve  the  manners  of  our  fcep- 
tics ;    their  conduit  and  principles  do  mu- 
tually and  invariably  belie  one  another.     Do 
you  feek  ftill  more  convincing  evidence,  that 
Socrates  felt,  believed,  and  avowed  the  truth  ? 
Read  the  defence  he  made  before  his  judges. 
See  you  there  any  figns  of  doubt,  hefitation, 
or  fear  ?   any  fufpicion  of  the  pqffibility  of 
his  being  in  the  wrong  ?  any  diflimularion, 
fophiftry,  or  art  ?     See  you  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  utmoft  plainnefs  and  fimplicity, 
the   calmeft   and    mod  deliberate  fortitude,     I 
and  that  noble  affurance  which  fb  well  be- 

• 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lib.  t.  cap.  i.  ct  lib.  4.  cap.  7. 
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comes  the  caufe  of  truth  and  virtue  ?  Few 
men  have  fhown  fo  firm  an  attachment  to 
truth,  as  to  lay  down  their  life  for  its  fake  : 
yet  this  did  Socrates.  He  made  no  exter- 
nal profeffion  of  any  philofophical  creed ; 
but  in  his  death,  and  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  he  fhowed  the  fteadieft  adherence 
to  principle  ;  and  his  principles  were  all 
confident.  Xenophon  has  recorded  many  of 
thefe ;  and  tells  us  in  regard  to  fome  of 
them,  that  Socrates  fcrupled  not  to  call  thofe 
men  fools  who  differed  from  his  opinion  *. 
—  The  fophifts  of  his.  age  were  not  folicitous 
to  difcover  truth,  but  only  to  confute  an  a<i- 
verfary,  and  reafon  plaufibly  in  behalf  6f 
their  theories.  That  they  might  have  the 
ampler  field  for  this  fort  of  fpeculation,  they 
confined  themfelves,  like  our  modern  meta- 
phyficians,  to  general  topics,  fuch  as  the  na- 
ture of  good,  of  beauty,  and  the  like ;  on 
which  one  may  fay  a  great  many  things  with 
little  meaning,  and  offer  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments without  one  word  of  truth.  Socrates 
did  much  to  difcredit  this  abufe  of  fcience. 
In  his  converfations  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
ielf  with  the  niceties  of  artificial  logic.  His 
aim  was,  not  to  confute  an  adverfary,  nor 
to  guard 'againft  that  verbal  confutation  which 
the  fophifts  were  perpetually  attempting  ; 
but  to  do  good  to  thofe  with  whom  he  con- 
verged, by  laying  their  duty  before  them  in 

*  Xcnoph.  ft^morab.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  paffiin. 
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a  (hiking  and  perfuafivc  manner  *.    He  was 
not  fond  of  reafoning  on  abftrad  fubjeds, 
efpecially  when  he  had  to  do  with  a   fo- 
phift ;  well  knowing,  that  this  could  anfwer 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  furnifh  matter  for 
endlefs  and  unprofitable  logomachy.     When, 
therefore,   Ariftippus  afked  him  concerning 
the  nature  of  good  f,    with  a  view  to  conr- 
fute,  or  at  leafV  to  teafe  him,  with  quibbling 
evaftons,  Socrates  declined  to  anfwer  in  ge- 
neral terms ;  and  defired  the  fophift  to  limit 
his  queftion,  by  confining  the  word  good  to 
fbme  particular  thing.     Do  you  afk  me,  fays 
he,  what  is  good  for  a  fever,   for  fore  eyes, 
or  for  hunger  ?    No,  fays  the  fophift.    If,  re- 
plies he,  you  afk  me  concerning  the  nature 
of  a  good  which  is  good  for  no  particular 
purpofe,  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I  know 
of  none  fuch,  and  have  no  defires  after  it. 
In  like  manner,    he  anfwers  to  the  general 
queftion  concerning  beauty,  by  defiling  his 
adverfary  to  confine  himfelf  to  fbme  parti- 
cular kind  of  beauty.    What  would  the  great 
moralift  have  thought  of  thofe  modern  trea- 
tifes,  which  feem  to  have  nothing  elfe  in 
view,  but  to  contrive  vain  definitions  of  ge- 

(bkbptroc  tvc  (rvrorroLc  dftxeif  i  'Soxfanic  amxfffaro,  *£ 
UWFlf  01  Tf>V\€LTTO/Utroi,  fAfl  m  o  \oyof  kircLKKOLXJtii,  olkk  wc  « 
TfiTetvpiroi  /jlolkkcl  i-fartoH*  ra  %iovra. 

Xenoph.  Mcmorab.  lib.  3.  cap.  8. 

f  Id.  Ibid. 
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neral  ideas !  Simple,  certain,  and  uieful 
truth,  was  the  cpnftant,  and  the  only,  obje& 
of  this  philofbpher's  inquiry. 

True  it  is,  he  fbmetimes  faid,  that  he  knew 
nothing  but  his  own  ignorance.  And  furely 
the  higheft  attainments  in  human  know- 
ledge are  imperfedt  and  unfatisfying.  Yet 
man  knows  fbmething  :  Socrates  was  con- 
icious  that  he  knew  fomething;  otherwife 
Xenophon  would  not  have  affeited,  that  his 
opinions  concerning  God,  and  Providence, 
?nd  Religion,  and  Moral  Duty,  were  well 
known  to  all  die  Athenians  *.  But  Socrates 
was  humble,  and  made  no  pretentions  to  any 
thing  extraordinary,  either  in  virtue  or  in 
knowledge.  He  profefled  no  fcience ;  he  in- 
ftrudted  others,  without  pedantry,  and  with- 
out parade ;  exemplifying  the  beauty  and  the 
practicability  of  virtue,  by  the  integrity  of 
his  life,  and  by  the  charms  of  an  inftru&ive, 
though  mod  iniinuating,  conversation  -f\ 
His  addrefs,  in  conducing  an  argument  or 
inquiry,  was  very  remarkable.  He  put  on 
the  appearance  of  an  ignorant  perfon,  and 
ibemed  to  be  only  afking  queflions  for  his 
information,  when  he  was  leading  his  dii- 
ciple  or  antagonift  to  the  acknowledgement 
of  fome  ufeful  truth.  It  is  pity  that  this 
mode  of  inftru&ion  is  not  more  generally 

*  Xcnoph.  Mcmorab.  lib.  i.  cap.  I. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  2. 
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pra&ifed.  No  other  method  conveys  fb  clear 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  young  ftudent, 
or  fo  effectually  cultivates  his  underilanding : 
for,  by  thus  co-operating  with  the  teacher  in 
the  inveftigation  of  truth,  his  attention  is 
fixed,  his  fancy  dire&ed,  and  his  judgement 
exercifed,  no  lefs  than  if  the  difcovery  were 
altogether  his  own. 

Cicero  feems  to  have  been  an  Academic  ra- 
ther in  name  than  in  reality.  And  1  am  apt 
to  think,  from  ieveral  paflages  in  his  works*, 
that  he  made  choice  of  this  denomination, 
in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  reafoning  on 
either  fide  of  every  queftion,  and  confequent- 
ly  an  ampler  field  for  a  difplay  of  his  rheto- 
rical talents  f.  To  Pyrrho,  Herillus,  Arifto, 
and  other  fceptics,  who,  by  aflerting  that  all 
things  are  indifferent,  deftroy  the  diftinftioft 
of  virtue  and  vice,  he  will  not  allow  even 
the  name  of  phiiofopher  :  nay,  he  inCnuates 
that  it  is  impudence  in  fuch  perfons  to  pretend 
to  it  J.  "  I  wifli,"  fays  he  in  another  place, 
"  that  they  who  fuppofe  me  a  fceptic  were 
"  fufficiently  acquainted  with  my  fentimeuts. 
"  For  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  whofe  mind 

#  See  particularly  De  Officii*,,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.;  De  Tai*, 
cap.  2.;  DcOratore,  lib.  3.  cap.  21, 

t  See  this  point  illuftrated  m  Remarks  upon  a  Dis- 
course of  Freethinking,  &c.  By  PhiUUutkerus 
Lipjienfis  (Dr  Bent  ley)  Edit.  7.  p,  %6z. 

i  De  officiis,  lib.  1.  cap.  2. 
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"  wanders  in  error,  without  any  fixed  prin* 
ciple.  For  what  fort  of  underftanding 
muft  that  man  pofTefs,  -what  fort  of  life 
muft  that  man  lead,  who,  by  diverting 
"  himfelf  of  principle,  diverts  himfelf  of  the 
"  means,  both  of  reafoning  and  of  living  *  !n 
Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  when  the  fub- 
jed  of  his  inquiry  is  of  high  importance, 
as  in  his  books  on  moral  duties,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  he  follows  the  do&rine 
of  the  Dogmatifts,  particularly  the  Stoics  ? 
and  aflerts  his  moral  and  religious  principles 
with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  prove  him 
to  have  been  in  earned. 

2.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention 
of  Lock E,  than  to  encourage  verbal  contro- 
verfy,  or  advance  do&rines  favourable  ta 
fcepticiftn.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  by  in- 
forcing  virtue,  ill  uftra  ting  truth,  and  vindi- 
cating liberty,  was  his  fincere  purpofe  :  and 
he  did  not  labour  in  vain.  His  writings  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  few  books  that 
have  been  produ&ive  of  real  utility  to  man- 
kind. But  candour  obliges  me  to  remark,, 
that  fome  of  his  tenets  feem  to  be  too  rafhly 
admitted,  for  the  fake  of  a  favourite  hypo- 
thecs.    That  fome  of  them  have  promoted 


[uibus  vellcm  fatis  cogoita  eflet  noftra  fentemia. 
Non  enim  fumus  ii,  quorum  vagetur  animus  crrore,  ncc 
babeat  unquam  quid  fequatur.  Quae  cnim  effet  ifta 
mens,  vel  qux  vita  potius,  non  modo  difputandi,  fed  Vi- 
vendi rationc  fublata  !  Cic.  de  Offiati,  Iih.  2*  cap.  2. 
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fcepticifin,  is  undeniable.  He  feems  indeed 
to  have  been  fenfitye,  that  there  were  inac- 
curacies in  his  wbrk  ;  and  candidly  owiis, 
that  "  fome  hafty  and  indigefted  thoughts 
€C  on  a  fubje&  never  before  confidered,  gave 
"  the  firft  entrance  to  his  Eflay ;  which,  be- 
ing begun  by  chance,  was  continued  by 
intreaty,  written  by  incoherent  parcels, 
and  after  long  intervals  of  negled  refu- 
med  again,  as  humour  or  occafion  per- 
"  mitted  *." 

The  firft  book  of  his  Eflay,  which,  with 
fubmiflion,  I  think  the  word,  tends  to  efta- 
blifh  this  dangerous  do&riiie,  That  the  hu- 
man mind,  previous  to  education  and  habit, 
is  as  fufceptible  of  any  one  impreffion  as  of 
dny  other  :  a  do&rine  which,  if  true,  would 
go  near  to  prove,  that  truth  and  virtue  are 
no  better  than  human  contrivances ;  or,  at 
leaft,  that  they  have  nothing  permanent  in 
their  nature,  but  may  be  as  changeable  as 
the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  men ;  and 
that,  as  we  underftand  the  term,  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  common  fenfe  in  the  world. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  dodlrine  that  Locke 
meant  to  eftablifh ;  but  his  zeal  againft  in- 
nate ideas,  and  innate  principles,  put  him 
off  his  guard,  and  made  him  allow  too  little 
to  inftintft,  for  fear  of  allowing  tod  much. 
This"  controverfy,  as  far  as  it  regards  moral 

•  Preface  to  the  Eflay  on  Human  Unckribrading. 
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featiment,  I  pfopofe  to  exafoine  iii  aiiothe? 
place.  At  prefent  I  would  only  obfcrve,  that 
if  truth  be  any  thiiig  permanent,  which  it 
muft  be  if  it  be  any  thing  at  all,  thofe  per- 
ceptions of  impulfes  of  underftanding,  by 
which  we  become  confcious  of  it,  mud  be 
equally  permanent;  which  they  could  not 
be,  if  they  depe&ded  oh  education,  and  if 
there  were  not  a  law  of  nature,  indepehd-* 
eht  on  man,  which  determines  the  under** 
ftanding  in  fome  cafes  to  believe,  in  others* 
to  difbelieve.  Is  it  poflible  to  imagine,  that 
any  courfe  of  education  could  ever  bring  a 
rational  creature  to  believe,  that  two  and  two 
are  equal  to  three,  that  he  is  not  the  fame  • 
perfon  to-day  he  was  yeftefday,  that  the*, 
ground  he  ftands  on  does  not  exift  ?  could 
make  him  difbelieve  the  teftimony  of  his  own 
fenfes,  or  that  of  other  men  ?  could  make 
him  expert  unlike  events,  in  like  circum- 
ftartees  ?  or  that  the  courfe  of  nature,  of 
which  he  has  hitherto  had  experience,  wift 
be  changed,  even  when  he  forefees  no  caufe 
to  hinder  its  continuance  ?  1  cArt  no  moftf 
believe,  that  education  coUld  produce  fuch 
a  depravity  of  judgement,  than  that  educa- 
tion could  make  me  fee  all  human  bodies  in 
an  inverted  pofition,  or  hear  with  my  no** 
Arils,  or  take  pleafure  in  burning  or  cutting 
my  flefh.  Why  ihould  not  our  judgements 
concerning  truth  be  acknowledged  to  refult 
from  a  bias  impreffed  upon  the  mind  by  its 
Creator,  as  well  as  our  defire  of  felf-prefci** 

vation, 
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vation,  our  love  of  fociety,  our  refcntment 
of  injury,  ourjoyinthe  pofleflion  of  good? 
If  thofe  judgements  be  not  inftindtive,  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  how  they  come  to  be 
univerfal :  the  modes  of  fentiment  and  be- 
haviour produced  by  education  are  uniform 
only  where  education  is  uniform  ;  but  there 
are  many  truths  which  have  obtained  uni- 
verfal acknowledgement  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. If  thofe  judgements  be  not  inftindtive, 
I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  how  men  find  it  fo 
difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  to  lay  them 
afide  :  the  falfe  opinions  we  imbibe  from 
habit  and  education,  may  be,  and  often  are, 
relinquifhed  by  thofe  who  make  a  proper  uie 
of  their  reafoft ;  and  he  who  thus  renounces 
former  prejudices,  upon  convi&ion  of  their 
falfity,  is  applauded  by  all  as  a  man  of  can- 
dour, fenfe,  and  fpirit ;  but  if  one  were  to 
fuller  himfelf  to  be  argued  out  of  his  com- 
mon fenfe,  the  whole  world  would  pronounce 
him  a  fool. 

The  fubilance,  or  at  lead  the  foundation, 
of  Berkeley's  argument  againft  the  exift- 
ence  of  matter,  may  be  found  in  Locke's 
EfTay,  and  in  the  Prineipia  of  Des  Cartes. 
And  if  this  argument, be  conclufive,  it  proves 
that  to  be  falfe  which  every  man  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  believe  every  moment  of  his  life  to 
be  true,  and  that  to  be  true  which  no  man 
fince  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever 
capable  of  believing  for  a  fingle  moment* 
Berkeley's  dodrine  attacks  the  mod  in- 
contestable 
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conteftable  di&ates  of  common  fenfe;  and 
pretends  to  demonftrate,  that  the  cleared 
principles  of  human  convidion,  and  thofe 
which  have  determined  the  judgement  of  all 
men  in  all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judge- 
ment of  all  rational  men  mult  be  determined, 
are  certainly  fallacious. 

Mr  Hume,  morefubtle,  and  lefs  referved, 
than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  hath  gone  (till 
greater  lengths  in  the  demolition  of  com- 
mon fenfe ;  and  reared  in  its  place  a  moft 
tremendous  fabric  of  do<Strine ;  upon  which, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  flimfinefs  of  its  mate- 
rials, engines  might  eafily  be  erefted,  fuffi- 
cient  to  overturn  all  belief,  fcience,  religion, 
virtue,  and  fociety,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion. He  calls  this  work,  "  A  Treatife  of 
"  Human  Nature;  being  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  experimental  method  of  rea- 
foning  into  moral  fubjedts."  This  is,  in 
the  ftyle  of  Edmund  Curl,  a  taking  title-page  ; 
but,  alas  !  "  Fronti  nulla  fides  ! "  The  whole 
of  this  author's  fyftem  is  founded  on  a  falfe 
hypothecs  taken  for  granted ;  and  whenever 
a  fadt  contradidlory  to  that  falfe  hypothecs 
occurs  to  his  obfervation,  he  either  denies  it, 
or  labours  hard  to  explain  it  away.  This, 
it  feems,  in  his  judgement,  is  experimental 
reafoning ! 

He  begins  his  book  with  affirming,  That 
all  the  perceptions  of  the  -human  mind  re- 
fblve  themfelves  into  two  clafTes,  impreffions, 
and  ideas j  that  the  latter  are  all  copied  from 

the 
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the  former;  and  that  an  idea  differs  from  its 
correspondent  impreflion  only  in  bong  a 
weaker  perception.  Thus,  when  I  fit  by  the 
fire,  I  have  an  impreflion  of  hear,  and  I  can 
form  an  idea  of  heat  when  1  am  driveling 
with  cold;  in  the  one  cafe  I  have  a  ftronger 
perception  of  heat,  in  the  other  a  weaker. 
Is  there  any  warmth  in  this  idea  of  heat  ? 
There  muft,  according  to  this  dodrine;  only 
the  warmth  of  the  idea  is  not  quite  (b  ftrong 
as  that  of  the  impreflion.  For  this  author 
repeats  it  again  and  again,  that  "  an  idea  is 
by  its  nature  weaker  and  fainter  than  an 
impreflion,  but  is  in  every  other  refped" 
(not  only  fimilar,  but)  "  the  fame  *."  Nay, 
he  goes  further,  and  fays,  that  "  whatever 
is  true  of  the  one  muft  be  acknowledged 
concerning  the  other  f ;"  and  he  is  fb  con- 
fident of  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  he 
makes  it  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  philofbphy. 
To  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  admit  this 
maxim  on  his  authority,  I  would  propofe  a 
few  plain  queftions.  Do  you  feel  any,  even 
the  leaft,  warmth,  in  the  idea  ef  a  bonfire, 
a  burning  mountain,  or  the  general  confla- 
gration ?  Do  you  feel  more  real  cold  in 
Virgil's  Scythian  winter,  than  in  Milton's 
defcription  of  the  flames  of  hell  i  Do  yon 
acknowledge  that  to  be  true  of  the  idea  of 

*  Tresuife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
f  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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eating,  which  is  certainly  true  of  the  im- 
preflion of  it,  that  it  alleviates  hunger,  fills 
the  belly,  and  contributes  to  the  fupport  of 
human  life  ?  If  you  anfwer  thefe  queftion* 
in  the  negative,  you  deny  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  philofophy.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  a  livelier  perception  of  a 
friend  when  we  fee  him,  than  when  we  think 
of  him  in  his  abfence.  But  this  is  not  all : 
every  perfbn  of  a  found  mind  knows,  that 
in  the  one  cafe  we  believe,  and  are  certain, 
that  the  objed  exifts,  and  is  prefent  with  us ; 
in  the  other  we  believe,  and  are  certain,  that 
the  objed  is  not  prefent :  which,  however, 
they  mud  deny,  who  maintain,  that  an  i~ 
dea  differs  from  an  impreflion  only  in  being 
weaker,  and  in  no  other  refpedl  whatsoever. 

That  every  idea  fliould  be  a  copy  and  re- 
femblance  of  the  impreflion  whence  it  is 
derived ;  —  that,  for  example,  the  idea  of  red 
fhould  be  a  red  idea ;  the  idea  of  a  roaring 
lion  a  roaring  idea ;  the  idea  of  an  afs,  a 
hairy,  long- eared,  fluggifh  idea,  patient  of 
labour,  and  much  addi&ed  to  thirties  ;  that 
the  idea  of  extenfion  fhould  be  extended,  and 
that  of  folidity  folid ;  —  that  a  thought  of  the 
xnind  fhould  be  endued  with  all,  or  any,  of 
the  qualities  of  matter,  —  is,  in  my  judge- 
ment, inconceivable  and  impoffible.  Yet  our 
author  takes  it  for  granted";  and  it  is  an- 
other of  his  fundamental  maxims.  Such  is 
the  credulity  of  Scc^ticifm  ! 

Vol.  I.  E  e  If 
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If  every  idea  be  an  exa&  referablance  of  its 
correfpondent  impreflion,  (or  objeft,  for  thefe 
terms,  according  to  this  author,  feem  to  a- 
mount  to  the  fame  thing  *) ;  -—  if  the  idea  of 
extenfion  be  extended,  as  the  fame  author  al- 
lows f ;  —  then  the  idea  of  a  line,  the  fhort- 
eft  that  fenfe  can  perceive,  muft  be  equal  in 
length  to  the  line  itfelf ;  for  if  fhorter,  it 
would  be  imperceptible ;  and  it  will  not  be 
faid,  either  that  an  imperceptible  idea  can  be 
perceived,  or  that  the  idea  of  an  impercep- 
tible objedt  can  be  formed  :  —  confequently 
the  idea  of  a  line  a  hundred  times  as  long, 
muft  be  a  hundred  times  as  long  as  the  for- 
mer idea  ;  for  if  fhorter,  it  would  be  the  i- 
dea,  not  of  this,  but  of  fome  other  fhorter 
line.  And  fo  it  clearly  follows,  nay  it  ad- 
mits of  demonflration,  that  the  idea  of  an 
inch  is  really  an  inch  long ;  and  that  of  a 
mile,  a  mile  long.  In  a  word,  every  idea  of 
any  particular  extenfion  is  equal  in  length 
to  the  extended  objedl.  The  fame  reafoning 
holds  good  in  regard  to  the  other  dimenfions 
of  breadth  and  thicknefs.  All  ideas,  there- 
fore, of  folid  obje&s,  muft  be  (according  to 
this  philofophy)  equal  in  magnitude  and  fo- 
lidity  to  the  objeds  themfelves.  Now  mark 
the  confequence.  I  am  juft  now  in  an  apart- 
ment containing  a  thoufand  cubic  feet,    be- 

*  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  12.  13.  362. 
f  Ibid.  p.  416.  417. 
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ing  ten  feet  fquare,  and  ten  high  ;  the  door 
and  windows  are  fliut,  as  well  as  my  eyes 
and  ears.  Mr  Hume  will  allow,  that,  in  this 
fituation,  I  may  form  ideas,  not  only  of  the 
vifible  appearance,  *  but  alio  of  the  real  tan- 
gible magnitude  of  the  whole  houfe,  of  a 
firft-rate  man  of  war,  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
or  even  of  a  much  larger  obje<5l.  But  the  fb~ 
lid  magnitude  of  thefe  ideas  is  equal  to  the 
folid  magnitude  of  the  obje<5ts  from  which 
they  are  copied  :  therefore  I  have  now  pre^ 
fent  with  me  an  idea,  that  is,  a  folid  extend-, 
ed  thing,  whole  dimenfions  extend  to  a  mil- 
lion of  cubic  feet  at  leaft.  The  queftion  new> 
is,  Where  is  this  thing  placed  ?  for  a  place 
it  muft  have,  and  a  pretty  large  one  too.  I 
fhould  anfwer,  In  my  mind ;  for  I  know  not 
where  elfe  the  ideas  of  my  mind  can  be  fa 
conveniently  depofited.  Now  my  mind  is 
lodged  in  a  body  of  no  great  dimenfions,  and, 
my  body  is  contained  in  a  room  ten  feet 
fquare,  and  ten  feet  high.  It  feems  then, 
that,  into  this  room,  I  have  it  in  my  power 
at  pleafure  to  introduce  a  folid  ohjeft  a  thou-* 
fand,  or  ten  thoufand,  times  larger  than  the 
room  itfelf.  I  contemplate  it  a  while,  and 
then,  by  another  volition,  fend  it  a- packing,  g 

to  make  way  for  another  .object  of  equal  or  «* 

fuperior  magnitude.  Nay,  in  no  larger  ve-» 
hide  than  a  common  poft-chaife,  I  can  trans- 
port from  one  place  to  another,  a  building 
equal  to  the  largeft  Egyptian  pyramid,  and  a 
inouutaiu  a§  big  as  the  peak  of  TenerifF.  — » 

£u,  Taks 
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Take  care,  ye  difciples  of  Hume,  and  be  yc- 
ry  well  advifed  before  ye  rejeA  this  myftery 
as  impofiible  and  incomprehenfible.  It  feems 
to  be  geometrically  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples, nay  from  the  firft  principles,  of  your 
mailer. 

Say,  ye  candid  and  intelligent,  what  are 
we  to  expeft  from  a  logical  and  fyftematic 
treatife  founded  on  a  fuppofition  that  leads 
into  fuch  abfurdity  ?  Shall  we  expert  truth  ? 
then  muft  it  not  be  inferred  by  falfe  reafbn- 
ing  ?  -?-  Shall  we  expeft  found  reafoning  ? 
then  muft  not  the  inferences  be  falfe  ? —  in- 
deed, though  I  cannot  much  admire  this  au- 
thor's fagacity  on  the  prefent  occafion,  I  muft 
confefs  myfelf  not  a  little  aftonifhed  at  his 
courage.  A  witch  going  to  fea  in  an  egg- 
iheli,  or  preparing  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
air  on  a  broom-flick,  would  be  a  furpriiing 
phenomenon ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  Mr  Hume, 
on  fuch  a  bottom,  "  launching  out  into  the 
44  immenfe  depths  of  philofophy." 

To  multiply  examples  for  the  confutation 
of  fo  glaring  an  abfurdity,  is  ridiculous.  I 
therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine, 
whether,  if  this  do<5lrine  of  folid  and  ex- 
tended ideas  be  true,  it  will  not  follow,  that 
the  idea  of  a  roaring  lion  muft  emit  audible 
ibund,  almoft  as  loud  and  as  terrible,  as  the 
royal  bead  in  perfon  could  exhibit ; — that 
two  ideal  bottles  of  brandy  will  intoxicate  as 
far  at  leaft  as  two  genuine  bottles  of  wine ; 
*-*  and  that  I  njuft  be  greatly  hurt,    if  not 
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da&ed  to  pieces,  if  I  am  fo  imprudent  as  to 
form  only  the  idea  of  a  bomb  burfting  under 
my  feet.  For  has  not  our  author  faid,  that 
impreflions  and  ideas  comprehend  all  the 
perceptions  (or  objedls)  of  the  human 
mind ;  that  whatfoever  is  true  of  the  one 
muft  be  acknowledged  concerning  the  o- 
ther ;  nay,  that  they  are  in  every  refpedt 
the  fame,  except  that  the  former  ftrike 
u  with  more  force  than  the  latter  ? " 

The  abfurdity  and  inconceivableneis  of  the 
diftindtion  between  obje&s  and  perceptions, 
is  another  of  our  authors  do&rines.  "  How- 
"  ever  philofophers  may  diftinguifh  (fays  he) 
"  betwixt  the  objects  and  perceptions  of  the 
"  fenfes;  —  this  is  a  diftin&ion  which  is  not 
"  comprehended  by  the  generality  of  man- 
"  kind*."  Now  how  are  we  to  know,  whe- 
ther 

*  Sec  TrcatHc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  365. 
The  word  perception  (and  the  fame  is  true  of  the  words 
fenfatiorij  fmelly  tafle,  and  many  others)  has,  in  common 
language,  two,  and  Sometimes  three,  diftinft  iignifica- 
tions.  It  means,  1 .  The  thing  perceived.  Thus  we  fpeak 
of  the  tqfte  of  a  fig,  the  fmett  of  a  rofe.  2.  The  power 
or  faculty  perceiving;'  as  when  we  lay,  "  i  have  loft  my 
"  fmell  by  a  fevcre  cold,  and  therefore  my  tafte  is  not 
••  fo  quick  as  ufual."  3.  It  fometimes  denotes  that  im- 
pulfe  or  imprefiion  which  is  communicated  to  the  mind 
by  the  external  object  operating  upon  it  through  the  or- 
gan of  fenfation.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  a  foieet  or  bitter 
tafte)  a  diftintl  or  confufed,  a  dear  or  obfeure,  fenfation  or 
perception.  Moft  of  our  fceptical  philofophers  have  ei-» 
ther  been  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  this  diftinction. 
Malebranche,  indeed,  (liv.  1.  ch.  10.),  feemstohave 
bad  fome  notion  of  it  •,    but  either  I  do*  not  uncle rftand 

this 
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ther  this  diftin&ion  be  conceived  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  generality  ?  If  we  put  the 
queftion  to  any  of  them,  we  (hall  find  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  make  ourfelves  underftood, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  be  laughed  at  for  our 
pains.  Shall  we  reafon  a  priori  about  their 
fentiments  and  comprehensions  ?  this  is  nei- 
ther philofophical  nor  fair.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  reckon  myfelf  one  of  the  generality  ? 
Then  I  declare,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  do 
comprehend  and  acknowledge  this  diftjndtion, 
and  have  done  fo  ever  fince  I  was  capable  of 
reflection. 

Suppofe  me  to  addrefs  the  common  people 
in  thefe  words  :  "  I  fee  a  ftrange  fight  a  little 
u  way  off;  but  my  fight  is  weak,  fo  that  I 
"  fee  it  imperfectly ;  let  me  go  nearer,  that 
M  I  may  have  a  more  diftindt  fight  of  it." 
—  If  the  generality  of  mankind  be  at  all 
incapable  of  diftinguifhing  between  the  ob- 
jeA  and  the  perception,  this  incapacity  will 
doubtlefs  difcover  itfelf  moil,  when  ambi- 
guous words  are  ufed  on  purpose  to  confound 
their  ideas ;  but  if  their  ideas  on  this  fubjedt 
are  not  confounded  even  by  ambiguous  Ian- 

this  author,  or  there  is  a  ftr&nge  obfcurity  and  want  ef 
precision  in  almoft  every  thing  he  fays.  Mr  Huhb's  phi- 
lofophy  does  not  allow  this  to  be  a  rational  diftin&ion  % 
fo  that  it  is  impoffible  to  know  precifely  what  he  means 
by  the  word  perception*  in  this  and  many  other  places, 
put  I  have  difproved  his  aflertion,  whatever  fenfc  (con-* 
fiftem  with  common  ufe)  we  affix  to  the  word. 

g*ag«\ 
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guage,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  they  are 
extremely  clear,  diftindt,  and  accurate.  Now 
I  have  here  propofed  a  fentence,  in  which 
there  is  a  ftudied  ambiguity  of  language ; 
and  yet  I  maintain,  that  every  perfon,  who 
underftands  Englifli,  will  inftantly,  on  hear- 
ing thefe  words,  perceive,  that  by  the  word 
Jight  I  mean,  in  the  firft  clauie,  the  thing 
feen ;  in  the  fecond,  the  power,  or  perhaps 
the  organ,  of  feeing ;  in  the  third,  the  per* 
ception  itfelf,  as  diftinguifhed  both  from  the 
percipient  faculty,  and  from  the  vifible  ob- 
je&  *.     If  one  of  the  multitude,  on  hearing 

me. 


*  To  every  perfon  of  common  underftanding  this 
diftin&ion  is  in  reality  and  practice  quite  familiar.  But 
as  the  words  we  ufc  in  expreffiog  it  are  of  ambiguous  fig* 
nification,  it  is  not  eafy  to  write  about  it  fo  as  to  be  im- 
mediately tmderftood  by  every  reader.  —  The  thing  feen 
or  perceived  is  fomething  permanent  and  external,  and  is 
believed  to  exift,  whether  perceived  or  not  (  the  faculty 
of  feeing  or  perceiving  is  alfo  fomething  permanent  in 
the  mind,  and  is  believed  to  exift,  whether  exerted  or 
not  1  but  what  1  here  call  the  perception  itfelf  is  tem- 
porary, and  is  conceived  to  have  no  extftence  but  in  the 
mind  that  perceives  it,  and  to  exift  no  longer  than  while 
it  is  perceived  %  for  in  being  perceived,  its  very  eflencc 
does  confift ;  fo  that  to  bey  and  to  be  perceived^  when 
predicated  of  it,  do  mean  precifely  the  fame  thing. 
Thus,  I  juft  now  fee  this  paper,  which  1  call  the  exter- 
nal obje£t :  I  turn  away,  or  (hut  my  eyes,  and  then  I  fee 
it  no  longer,  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  exift ;  though  bu- 
ried an  hundred  fathom  deep  in  the  earth,  or  left  in  an 
uninhabitable  ifland,  its  exiftence  would  be  as  real  as  if  it 
were  gazed  at  by  ten  thoufand  men.  Again,  when  I  fhut 
my  eyes,  or  tie  a  bandage  Over  them,  or  go  into  a  dark 
place,  I  fee  no  longer  \  that  is,  my  faculty  of  feeing  ads, 

or 
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me  pronounce  this  fentence,  were  to  reply  as 
follows  :  "  The  fight  is  not  at  all  ftrange; 
44  it  is  a  man  on  horfeback :  but  your  fight 
44  mud  needs  be  weak,  as  you  are  lately  re- 
44  covered  from  fickaefs  :  however,  if  you 
44  wait  a  little,  till  the  man  and  horfe,  which 
44  are  now  in  the  {hade,  come  into  the  fun- 
fhine,  you  will  then  have  a  much  more 
diftindt  fight  of  them : "  —  I  would  afk, 
Is  the  ftudy  of  any  part  of  philofbphy  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  a  man  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  thefe  two  Sentences  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  abfurd  or  unintelligible,  either  in  the 
former  or  in  the  latter  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  reply,  that  feems  to  exceed  the  capa- 
city of  the  vulgar,  and  fuppofes  them  to  be 
more  acute  than  they  really  are  ?  If  there 
be  not,  and  I  am  certain  there  is  not,  here 
is  an  unqueilionable  proof,  that  the  vulgar, 

or  is  a&ed  upon,  no  longer ;  but  I  ftill  believe  it  to  re- 
main in  my  mind,  ready  to  aft,  or  to  be  atted  upon, 
whenever  it  is  agaift  placed  in  the  proper  circumftances ; 
for  no  body  fuppofes,  that  by  ihutting  our  eyes,  or  go- 
ing into  a  dark  place,  we  annihilate  our  faculty  of  feeing. 
But,  thirdly,  my  perception  of  this  paper  is  no  perma- 
nent thing  i  nor  has  it  any  cxiftence,  but  while  it  is  per- 
ceived ;  nor  does  it  at  all  exift,  but  in  the  mind  that  per- 
ceives it  5  1  can  put  an  end  to,  or  annihilate  it,  when- 
ever I  pleafe,  by  ihutting  my  eyes  •,  and  I  can  at  pleafure 
renew  it  again,  by  opening  them.  —  It  is  really  aftonifh- 
ing,  that  io  many  of  our  modern  philofophers  mould 
have  overlooked *a  distinction,  which  is  of  fo  great  import- 
ance, that  if  we  were  unacquainted  with  it,  a  great  part 
of  human  language  would  fcem  to  be  perfect  nonfenic. 

2  and 
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*nd  indeed  all  men  whom  metaphyfic  has 
not  deprived  of  their  fenfes,  do  diftinguifh 
between  the  objedl  perceived,  the  faculty  per* 
ceiving,  and  the  perception  or  impulfe  com- 
piunicated  by  the  external  objeft  jto  the  mind 
through  the  organ  of  fenfation.  What  tho' 
alt  the  three  are  fometimes  expreffed  by  the 
fan>e  name  ?  This  only  Ihows,  that  accura- 
cy of  language  is  not  always  neceffary  for  an* 
fwering  the  common  purpofes  of  life.  If 
the  ideas  of  the  vulgar  are  fuflkiently  di£» 
tin<$,  notwithftanding,  what  fhall  we  fay  of 
that  philofophei\  whofe  ideas  are  really  con- 
founded by  this  inaccuracy,  and  who,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the  figns,  i- 
magines  that  there  is  none  in  the  things  fig- 
nified  !  That  the  underflanding  of  fuch  4 
philofbpher  is  not  a  vulgar  one,  will  be  rea- 
dily allowed;  whether  it  exceeds,  or  falls 
Ihort,  let  the  reader  determine  *. 

This  author's  method  of  inveftigation  is 
no  lefs  extraordinary  than  his  fundamental 
principles.  There  are  maiiy  notions  in  the 
human  mind,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  perhaps 
%o  explain  the  origin.  If  you  can  defcribe  in 
words  what  wer$  the  cirgumfbinces  in  which 

*  Mr  Hume  does  not  feein  to  me  to  be  always  confift* 
ent  with  himfelf  in  affirming,  that  the  vulgar  do  not 
comprehend  the  diftin&ion  between  perceptions  and  ob- 
jects. But,  upon  the  whole,  he  feems  to  hold  this  dif- 
tin&ion to  be  unreafonable,  unphilofophical,  and  unfup* 
ported  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe.  See  Tr.eatife  of  Human 
Nature,  p.  330.  —  338. 
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you  received  an  impreffion  of  any  particular 
notion,  it  is  well ;  he  will  allow  that  you 
may  form  an  idea  of  it.  But  if  you  cannot 
do  this,  then,  fays  he,  there  is  no  fuch  no- 
tion in  your  mind ;  for  all  perceptions  are 
either '  impreffions  or  ideas  ;  and  it  is  not 
poffible  for  us  fo  much  as  to  conceive  any 
thing  fpecifically  different  from  ideas  and 
impreffions  *  :  now  all  ideas  are  copied  from 
impreffions  :  therefore  you  can  have  no  idea 
nor  conception  of  any  thing  of  which  you 
have  not  received  an  impreffion. — All  man- 
kind have  a  notion  of  power  or  energy.  No, 
fays  he  ;  an  impreffion  of  power  or  energy 
was  never  received  by  any  man ;  and  there- 
fore an  idea  of  it  can  never  be  formed  in  the 
human  mind.  If  you  infift  pn  your  expe- 
rience and  confcioufhefs  of  power  j  it  is  all  3 
miftake  :  his  hypothefis  admits  not  the  idea 
pf  power ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  iuch  i- 
dea  f.  —  All  mankind  have  an  idea  of  felf. 
That  I  deny,  fays  our  author;  1  maintain, 
that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  an  im- 
preffion of  felf;  and  therefore  no  man  can 
form  any  idea  of  it  %.  If  you  perfift,  and 
fay,  that  certainly  you  have  fbme  notion  or 
idea  of  yourfelf  :  My  dear  Sir,  he  would  fay, 
you  do  not  confider,  that  this  aflertion  coi^ 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  123. 

«  * 

f  Ibid.  p.  282. 

1  Ibid.  p.  437.  438. : 
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tradidts  iliy  hypothefis  of  impreffioiis  and  i- 
deas ;  how  then  is  it  poflible  it  fhould  be 
true  ! 

But  though  the  author  deny*  that  I  havd 
any  notion  of  Jelf^  furely  he  does  not  mean 
to  affirm,  that  I  do  not  exift,  or  that  I  have 
ho  notion  of  myfelf  as  an  exiitent  being.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  he  means  oil 
this  fubjedt.  Moft  philosophical  fubje&s  b& 
come  obfcure  in  the  hands  of  this  author; 
for  he  has  a  notable  talent  at  puzzling  his 
readers  and  himfelf :  but  when  he  treats  of 
conicioufnefs,  of  perfonal  identity,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  foul,  he  expreffes  himfelf 
fo  ftrangely,  that  his  wqrds  either  have  no 
meaning,  or  imply  very  great  abfurdity. 
"  The  queftionj"  fays  he,  "  concerning  the 
44  fubftance  of  the  foul  is  unintelligible  *." 

■ Well*  Sir,  if  you  think  fo,  you  may  let 

it  alone.  —  No ;  that  mull  not  be  neither; 
44  What  we  call  a  mind>  is  nothing  but  a 
44  heap  or  colle&ion  of  different  perceptions 
44  (or  objedls)  united  together  by  certain  rela-* 
44  tions,  and  fuppofed,  though  falfely,  to  be 
44  endowed  with  perfedt  fimplicity  and  iden- 
44  tity  -f.  —  If  any  one,  upon  ferious  and 
44  unprejudiced  reflexion,  thinks  he  has  a 
44  different  notion  of  himfelf,  I  muft  confefs 
44  I  can  reafon  with  him  no  longer.     All  £ 

*  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p«4£4*  435- 
t  Ibid.  p.  361.  362; 
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"  can  allow  him  is,  that  he  may  be  in  the 
right  as  well  as  I,  •  and  that  we  are  eflett- 
tially  different  in  this  particular.  He  may 
perhaps  perceive  fomtthing  fimple  and 
continued,  which  he  calls  him/elf  \  though 
1  am  certain  there  is  no  fuch  principle  in 
me.  But  fetting  afide  fome  metaphyficians 
"  of  this  kind,"  •—-  that  is,  who  feel  and  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  foul,  — -  "  I  may  ven- 
Ci  ture  to  affirm  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  that 
"  they  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection 
<c  of  different  perceptions,  which  fucceed 
€i  each  other  with  inconceivable  rapidityr 
c<  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement. 

"  -There  is  properly  no  fimpUcity  in  the 

#<  mind  at  one  time,  nor  identity  in  different 
**  [times],  whatever  natural  propenfion  we 
x*  may  have  to  imagine  that  fimplicky  and 
"  identity.  — *  They  are  the  fueceffive  percep- 
u  tions  only  that  conftitute  the  mind  *." 

If  thefe  words  have  any  meaning,  it  is 
this  :  My  foul  (or  rather  that  whieh  I  call 
my  foul)  is  not  one  fimple  thing,  nor  is  it 
the  fame  thing  to-day  it  was  yefterday ;  nay, 
it  is  not  the  fame  this  moment  it  was  the  laft ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  mafs,  colle&iony  heap,  or 
bundle,  of  different  perceptions,  or  obje&s, 
that  fleet  away  in  fucceffion,  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  perpetually  changing,  and 
perpetually  in  motion.     There  may  be  fome 

*  Trcatife  of  Human  Nature,  vpl.  i.  p.  438.  439.  44a 
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xhetaphyficians,  to  whofe  fouls  this  defcrip* 
tion  cannot  be  applied ;  but  I  am  certain, 
that  this  is  a  true  and  complete  defcription 
of  my  foul,  and  of  the  foul  of  every  other  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race,  thofe  few  meta- 
phyficians  excepted. 

That  body  has  no  eiiftence,  but  as  a 
bundle  of  perceptions,  whofe  eiiftence  confifb 
in  their  being  perceived,  our  author  all  along 
maintains.  He  now  affirms,  that  the  foul, 
in  like  manner,  is  a  bundle  of  perceptions* 
and  nothing  clfe.  It  follows,  then,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  impreflions 
and  ideas ;  all  poffible  perceptions  being  by 
our  author  comprehended  in  thofe  two  clafies* 
This  philofophy  admits  of  no  other  exifttnce 
•whatfbever,  not  even  of  a  percipient  being, 
to  perceive  thefe  perceptions.  So  that  we  arc 
Aow  arrived  at  the  height  of  human  wifdom  ; 
at  that  intelle&ual  eminence,  from  whence 
there  is  a  full  profpeft  of  all  that  we  can  rea- 
sonably believe  to  exift,  and. of  all  that  caft 
poflibly  become  tfye  objeft  of  otar  knowledge. 
Alas  J  what  is  become  of  the  magnificence 
of  external  nature,  and  the  wonders  of  intel- 
lectual energy,  the  immortal  beauties  of 
truth  and  virtue,  and  the  triumphs  of  a  good 
confcience  !  Where  now  the  warmth  of  be- 
nevolence, the  fire  of  generofity,  the  exulta- 
tions of  hope,  the  tranquil  ecftafy  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  pang  of  fympathetic  delight  t 
All,  around,  above,  and  beneath,  is  one  vaft 
vacuity,  or  rather  an  enormous  chaos,    en- 

compafTed 
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compafled  with  darknefs  univerfally  and  ex- 
ternally impenetrable.  Body  and  fpirit  are 
annihilated ;  and  there  remains  nothing  (for 
we  mud  again  defcend  into  metaphyfic)  but 
a  vaft  collection,  bundle,  mafs,  or  heap,  of 
impreffions  and  ideas. 

Such,  in  regard  to  exiftence,  feems  to  be 
the  refult  of  this  theory  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  And  what  is  this  refiilt  ?  If  the  au- 
thor can  prove,  that  there  is  a  poflibility  of 
expreffing  it  in  words  which  do  not  imply  a 
contradiction,  I  will  not  call  it  nonfenfe.  If 
he  can  prove,  that  it  is  compatible  with  any 
one  acknowledged  truth  in  philofophy,  in 
morality,  in  religion  natural  or  revealed,  I 
wilt  not  call  it  impious.  If  he  can  prove; 
that  it  does  not  arife  from  common  fads  mi/rc- 
frefentedy  and  common  words  mifunderfloody  I 
fttall  admit  that  it  may  have  arifen  from  ac- 
curate obfervation,  candid  and  liberal  in- 
quiry, perfedt  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  the  enlarged  views  of  true  philofophic 
genius. 


SECT, 
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SECT.        II. 

Of  the  Non-exigence  of  Matter. 


TN  the  preceding  fe&ion  I  have  taken  z, 
A  flight  furvey  of  the  principles,  and  me-i 
thod  of  inveftigation,  adopted  by  the  inoft 
celebrated  promoters  of  modern  fcepticifin, 
And  it  appears  that  they  have  not  attended 
to  the  diftindtion  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe, 
as  explained  in  the  firfl  part  of  this  EiTay, 
and  as  acknowledged  by  mathematicians  and 
natural  philofophers.  Erroneous,  abfurd, 
and  felf-contradidtory  notions,  have  been  the 
confequence.  And  now,  by  entering  into  a 
more  particular  detail,  we  might  eafily  Ihew, 
that  many  of  thofe  abfurdities  that  difgrace 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  would  ne- 
ver have  exifted,  if  men  had  acknowledged 
and  attended  to  this  diftindtion ;  regulating 
their  inquiries  by  the  criterion  above  men- 
tioned, and  never  profecuting  any  chain  of 
argument  beyond  felf-evident  principles.  I 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  two  inftances ;  one  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  evidence  of  ex- 
ternal fenfe,  and  the  other  with  that  of  in-» 
ternal. 

,    That  matter  or  body  has  a  real,  ieparate, 

independent; 
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independent  exiflence  * ;  that  there  is  a  real 
fun  above  us,   a  real  air  around  us,   and  a 
real  earth  under  our  feet,  «— has  been  the 
belief  of  all  men  who  were  not  mad,  eveF 
fince  the  creation.     This  is  believed,  not  be- 
caufe  it  is  or  can  be  proved   by  argument, 
but  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  our  nature  is 
fuch  that  we  mud   believe  it.     It  is  abfurd, 
flay,  it  is  impoflible,  to  believe  the  contrary, 
I  could  as  eafily  believe,   that  I  do  not  exift, 
that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  ten>  that  what- 
ever is,  is  not  j  as  that  I  have  neither  hands, 
nor  feet,  nor  head,    nor  cloaths,    nor  houie^ 
nor  country,  nor  acquaintance ;  that  the  fun, 
moon,   and  ftars,  and  ocean,    and  t  em  pert, 
fhunder,  and  lightning,    mountains,  rivers, 
and  cities,    have  no  exiflence  but  as  ideas  or 
thoughts  in  my  mind,  and,    independent  on 
pie  and  my  faculties,  do  not  exift  at  all,  an4 
could  not  exilt  if  I  were  to  be   annihilated  j 
that  fire,  and  burning,    and  pain^    which  I 
feel,  aud  the  recollp&ion  of  pain  that  is  pad, 
jmd  the  idea  of  pain  whigh  I  never  felt,  are 
all  in  the  fame  fenfe  ideas  or  perceptions  ia 
my  mind,  and  nothing  elfe  ;    that  the  qua- 
lities of  matter  are  not  qualities  of  matter^ 
but  affedlions  of  fpirit ;   and  that  I  have  n<* 

*  By  independent  exijlence^  we  mean  an  exiftence  that 
docs  not  depend  on  us,  nor,  fo  far  as  we  know,  on  any 
being,  except  the  Creator.  Berkeley,  and  others, 
lay,  that  matter  exifts  not  but  in  the  minds  that  perceive 
it ;  and  confequently  depends,  in  refpeft  qf  its  exiflence^ 
upon  thofe  minds. 

\  evidence 
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evidence  that  any  being  exifts  in  nature  but 
inyfelf,  Philofophers  may  fay  what  they 
pleafe  ;  and  the  world,  who  are  apt  enough 
to  admire  what  is  mpnftrous,  may  give  them 
credit  j  but  I  affirm,  that  it  is  not  in  thd 
power,  either  *of  wit  or  of  madnefs,  to  con-, 
trive  any  conceit  more  abfurd,  or  more  non- 
fenfical,  than  this,  That  the  material  world 
has  no  exiftence  but  in  my  mind. 

Des  Cartes  admits,  that  every  perfbri 
muft  be  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a  ma- 
terial world :  but  he  does  not  allow  thi9 
point  to  be  felf-evident,  or  fo  certain  as  not 
to  admit  of  doubt ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  we  find 
in  experience^  that  our  fenfes  are  fometimes 
in  an  error,  and  becaufe,  in  dreams  we  often 
ftriftake  ideas  for  external  things  really  exift- 
ing.  He  therefore  begins  his  philofophy  of 
bodies  with  a  formal  proof  of  the  exiftence 
of  body  *i 

But  however  impeifedt,  and  however  fal- 
lacious, we  acknowledge  our  fenfes  to  be  in 
other  matters,  it  is  certain,  that  no  man  ever 
thought  them  fallacious  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
iftence of  body  ;  nay,  evei^y  man  of  a  found 
mind,  is,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  Convin- 
ced, that,  in  this  refpeft  at  leaft,  they  are 
not,  arid  cannot  be  miftaken.  Men  have 
fometimes  been  deceived  by  fophiftical  argu- 
ment,  becaufe  the  human  underftanding  is 

*  Cartefii  Principia,  part.  x.  §  4  part.  2.  $  1. 
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in  fome,  and  indeed  in  many,  refpeds,  fal- 
lible ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  we  cannot, 
without  proof,  be  certain  of  any  thing,  not 
even  of  our  own  exiftence,  nor  of  the  truth 
of  a  geometrical  axiom  ?  Some  difeafes  are 
fo  fatal  to  the  mind,  as  to  confound  mens 
notions  even  of  their  own  identity ;  but  does 
it  follow,  that  I  cannot  be  certain  of  my  be- 
ing the  fame  perfon  to-day  I  was  yefterday,. 
and  twenty  years  ago,  till  I  have  firft  proved 
this  point  by  argument  ?  And  becaufe  we 
are  fometimes  deceived  by  our  fenfes,  does 
it  therefore  follow,  that  we  never  are  certain 
of  our  not  being  deceived  by  them,  till  we 
have  firft  convinced  ourfelves  by  reafoning, 
that  they  are  not  deceitful  ?  —  If  a  Cartefian 
can  prove,  that  there  have  been  a  few  per- 
fons  of  found  underftanding,  who,  from  a 
convidtion  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of  their  fenfes, 
have  really  difbelieved,  or  ferioufly  doubtec^ 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,  I  fhall  al- 
low a  convidlion  of  this  deceitfulnefs  to  be 
a  fufficient  ground  for  fuch  doubt  or  difbe- 
lief,  in  one  or  a  few  in  (lances :  and  if  he 
can  prove  that  fuch  doubt  or  difbelief  has  at 
any  time  been  general  among  mankind,  I 
fhall  allow  that  it  may  be  fo  again :  — but  if 
it  be  certain,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  no  man 
of  a  found  mind,  however  fufpicious  of  the 
veracity  of  his  fenfes,  ever  did  or  could  real- 
ly difbelieve,  or  ferioufly  doubt,  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  world,  then  is  this  point  ielf- 
cvident,  and  a  principle  of  common  fenfe, 

e\  en 
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even  on  the  fuppofitfon  that  our  fenfes  are 
as  deceitful  as  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
branche  chufe  to  reprefent  them.  But  we 
have  formerly  proved,  that  our  fenfes  are  ne- 
ver fuppofed  to  be  deceitful;  except  when  we 
are  confcious,  that  our  experience  is  partial, 
or  our  obfervation  inaccurate  ;  and  that  even 
then,  the  fallacy  is  detedled,  and  re&ified, 
only  by  the  evidence  of  fenfe  placed  in  cir- 
cumftances  more » favourable  to  accurate  ob- 
fervation. In  regard  to  the  exijience  of  mat- 
ter, there  cannot  be  a  fufpicion,  that  our  ob- 
fervation is  inaccurate,  or  our  experience 
partial ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  poflible,  that 
ever  we  fhould  diftruft  our  fenfes  in  this 
particular.  If  it  were  poflible,  our  diftruft 
could  never  be  removed  either  by  reafoning 
or  by  experience. 

As  to  the  fufpicion  againft  the  exiftence  of 
matter  that  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  our  ex- 
perience of  the  delufions  of  dreaming  ;  we 
obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if  this  be  al- 
lowed a  fufEcient  ground  for  fufpe&ing,  that 
our  waking  perceptions  are  equally  delufive, 
there  is  at  once  an  end  of  all  truth,  rea- 
foning, and  common  fenfe.  That  I  am  at 
prefent  awake,  and  not  afleep,  I  certainly 
know  ;  but  I  cannot  prove  it :  for  there  is  no 
criterion  for  diftinguifhing  dreaming  fancies 
from  waking  perceptions,  more  evident  than 
that  I  am  now  awake, -which  is  the  point  in 
queftion  ;  and,  as  we  have  often  remarked, 
it  is  efTential  to  every  proof,  to  be  more  evi- 

G  g  %  dent 
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dent  than  that  which  is  to  be  proved.  That 
I  am  now  awake,  muft  therefore  carry  its 
own  evidence  along  with  it ;  if  it  be  evident 
at  all,  it  muft  be  felfc-evident.  And  fo  it  is  : 
we  may  miftake  dreams  for  realities,  but  no 
rational  being  ever  miftook  a  reality  for  a 
dream.  Had  we  the  command  qi  our  un- 
derftanding  and  memory  in  fleep,  we  fhould 
probably  be  fenfible,  that  the  appearances  of 
our  dreams  are  all  delufive  :  which,  in  faft, 
is  fome times  the  cafe  ;  at  lead  I  have  fome- 
times  been  confciouS)  that  my  dream  was 
a  dream  :  and  when  it  was  difagreeable, 
have  a&ually  made  efforts  to  awake  myfelf, 
which  have  fucceeded.  But  fleep  has  a  won- 
derful power  over  all  our  faculties.  Some- 
times we  feem  to  have  loft  our  moral  facul-r 
ty  ;  as  when  we  dream  of  doing  that,  with- 
out fcruple  or  remorfe,  which  when  awa^e 
we  could  not  bear  to  think  of.  Sometimes 
memory  is  extinguifhed  ;  as  when  we  dream 
of  converting  with  our  departed  friends, 
without  remembering  any  thing  of  their 
death,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
moft  ftriking  incidents  we  had  ever  experien- 
ced, and  is  feldom  or  never,  out  of  our 
thoughts  when  we  are  awake.  Sometimes 
our  underftanding  feems  to  have  quite  forfa- 
ken  us  ;  as  when  we  dream  of  talking  with 
a  dead  friend,  repiembering  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  dead,  but  without  being  confeious 
pf  any  thing  abfurd  or  unufual  in  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  converfing  with  a  dead  man. 

Considering 
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Confidering  thefe  and  the  other  effedls  of 
fleep  upon  the  mind,  we  need  not  be  furpri-; 
fed,  that  it  fho^ld  caufe  us  to  miftake  our 
own  ideas  for  real  things,  and  be  affe&ed 
with  thofe  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  thefe* 
But  the  moment  we  awake,  and  recover  the 
ufe  of  our  faculties,  we  are  fenfible,  that  the 
dream  was  a  delufion,  and  that  the  obje&s 
which  now  folicit  our  notice  are  real.  To 
demand  a  reafon  for  the  implicit  confidence 
we  repofe  in  our  waking  perceptions  ;  or  tq 
defire  us  to  prove,  that  things  are  as  they  ap- 
pear to  our  waking  fenfes,  and  not  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  fleep,  is  as  unreafonable  as  to 
demand  a  reafon  for  our  belief  in  our.  own 
exiftence :  in  both  cafes  our  belief  is  ne- 
ceflary  and  unavoidable,  the  refult  of  a  law 
of  nature,  and  what  we  cannot  in  pra&ice 
contradict,  but  to  our  fhame  and  perdition. 

Further :  If  Des  Cartes  thought  an  ar- 
gument neceffary  to  convince  him,  that  his 
perception  of  the  external  world  was  not  i- 
maginary,  but  real,  I  would  afk,  how  he 
could  know  that  his  argument  was  real,  and 
not  imaginary.  How  could  he  know  that 
he  was  awake,  and  not  afleep,  when  he  wrote 
his  Principles  of  Philofophy,  if  his  waking 
thoughts  did  not,  previous  to  all  reafoning, 
carry  along  with  them  undeniable  evidence 
of  their  reality  ?  I  am  awake^  is  a  principle 
which  he  muft  have  taken  for  granted,  "even 
before  he  could  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  thought  the  firft  of  all  principles, 

Cogito, 
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CogitOy  ergo  fum.  —  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  if  there  be  any  perfons  in  the  world 
who  never  dream  at  all  *,  (and  fome  fuch 
I  think  there  are),  and  whofe  belief  in  the 
exiftence  of  a  material  world  is  not  a  whit 
ftronger  than  that  of  thofe  whofe  fleep  is  al- 
ways attended  with  dreaming ;  this  is  a  proof 
from  experience,  that  the  deluf}ons  of  fleep 
do  not  in  the  lead  affedt  our  convi&ion  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  perceptions  we  re- 
ceive, and  of  the  faculties  we  exert,  when 
awake. 

The  firft  part  of  Des  Cartes*  argument 
for  the  exiftence  of  bodies,  would  prove  the 
reality  of  the  vifionary  ideas  we  perceive  in 
dreams  ;  for  they,  as  well  as  bodies,  prefent 
themfelves  to  us,  independent  on  our  wilL 
But  the  principal  part  of  his  argument  is 
founded  on  the  veracity  of  God,  which  he 
had  before  inferred  from  our  confcioufnefe 
of  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfedt,  independ- 
ent, and  neceffarily-exiftent  being  :  Our 
fenfes  inform  us  of  the  exiftence  of  body ; 
they  give  us  this  information  in  confequence 

*  <c  I  once  knew  a  man,"  fays  Mr  Locke,  €(  who  was 
"  bred  a  fcholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me, 
"  that  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  he  had  that 
"  fever  he  was  then  newly  recovered  of,  which  was  a- 
$t  bout  the  five  or  fix  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I 
*'  fuppofe  the  world  affords  more  fuch  inftances." 

Ejfay  on  Human  Underftanding>  book  2.  ck.  i. 

A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  never  dreams 
at  all,  except  when  his  health  is  difordered. 

of 
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of  a  law  eftablHhed  by  the  divine  will :  but 
God  is  no  deceiver  ;  therefore  is  their  inofr- 
mation  true.  I  have  formerly  given  my  6- 
pinion  of  this  argument,  and  fhown  that  it 
is  a  fophifm,  as  the  author  dates  it.  We 
mud  believe  our  faculties  to  be  true,  before 
we  can  be  convinced,  either  by  proof,  or 
by  intuitive  evidence*  If  we  refufe  to  believe 
in  our  faculties,  till  their  veracity  be  firft  as- 
certained by  reafoning,  we  fihall  never  believe 
in  them  at  all  *. 

MALEBRANCHE-f  fays,  that  men  are  more 
certain  of  the  exiftence  of  God,  than  of  the 
exiftence  of  body.  He  allows,  that  Des 
Cartes  has  proved  the  exiftence  of  bodyr 
by  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  reafbn  alpne 
could  fufnifh ;  nay,  he  feems  to  acknowledge 
thoie  arguments  to  be  unexceptionable  J :  yet 

her 

*  See  the  preceding  fe&ion. 

t  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  torn.  3.  p.  30.  A  Paris, 
chez  Pralard,  1679. 

%  Mais  quoique  M.  Des  Cartes  ait  donne  les  preuves 
les  plus  fortes  que  la  raifon  toute  feule  puiffe  fournir 
pour  1'  exiftence  des  corps ;  quoiqu'  il  foit  evident,  que 
Dieu  n'eft  point  trompeur,  et  qu'on  puiffe  dire  qu'il  nous 
tromperoit  effe&ivement,  fi  nous  nous  trompions  nous- 
memes  en  faifant  l'ufage  que  nous  devons  faire  de  notre 
efprit,  et  des  autres  facultez  dont  il  eft  l'auteur ;  cepen- 
dant  on  peut  dire  que  l'exiftence  de  la  matiere  n'eft  point 
Encore  parfaitement  demontree.  Car,  enfin,  en  matiere 
de  philofophie,  nous  ne  devons  croire  quoique  ce  foit, 
que  lorfque  V evidence  nous  y  oblige.     Nous   devons  faire 

ufage  de  notre  liberte  autant  que  nous  le  pouvons. 

Pour 
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he  does  not  admit,  that  they  amount  to  a  full 
demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  matter.  Iii 
philolbphy,  fays  he,  we  ought  to  maintain 
our  liberty  as  long  as  we  can,  and  to  believe 
nothing  but  what  evidence  compels  us  to  be- 
lieve. To  be  fully  convinced  of  the  exiftence 
of  bodies,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  have  it  de- 
monftrated  to  us,  not  only  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  he  is  no  deceiver,  but  alfb  that 
God  hath  afTured  us,  that  he  has  adhially 
created  fuch  bodies ;  and  this,  fays  he,  I  do 
not  find  proved  in  the  works  of  M.  Des 
Cartes. 

There  are,  according  to  Malebranche, 
but  two  ways  in  which  God  fpeak§   to  the 
mind,  and  compels  (or  obliges)  it  to  believe; 
to  wit,  by  evidence,  and  by  the  faith.    "  The 
faith  obliges  us  to  believe  that  bodies  exift ; 
but  as  to  the   evidence  of  this  truth,    it 
certainly  is  not  complete  :    and  it  is  alfb 
certain,  that  we  are  not  invincibly  deter- 
mined to  believe,    that  any  thing  exifts, 
but  God,  and  our  own  mind.     It  is  true* 
that  we  have  an  extreme  propenfity  to  be- 
lieve, that  we  are  furrounded  with  corpo- 
real beings  ;  fo  far  I  agree  with  M.  Des 
Cartes  :    but  this  propenfity,  natural  as 

Pour  Stre  plainement  convaincus  qu'il  j  a  des  corps,  il 
faut  qu'on  nous  demontre,  non  feulemcnt  qu'il  y  a  un 
Dieu,  et  que  Dieu  n'eft  point  trompeur,  raais  encore  que 
Dieu  nous  a  aflure  qu'il  en  a  effettivement  cree :  ce  que 
je  ne  trouve  point  prouve  dans  les  ouvrages  de  M.  Des 
Cartes.  Tom.  3./.  37.  38.  39. 

2  "  k 
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it  is,  doth  hot  force  our  belief  by  evi- 
dence ;  it  only  inclines  lis  to  believe  by 
impreffion.  Now  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
"  termined,  ih  our  free  judgements,  -by  any 
44  thing  but  light  arid  evidence ;  if  we  fuffer 
€i  ourfelves  to  be  guided  by  the  fenfible  im- 
"  preflion,  we  fhall  be  almoft  always  mifta- 
"  ken*." — ^-Our  author  then  propofes,  in 
brief,  the  fubftande  of  that  argument  againft 
the  exiftence  of  body^  whieh  Berkeley 
afterwards  took  fuch  pains  to  illilftrate ;  and 
difcovers,  upon  the  whole,  that,  as  a  point 
of  phiiofophy,  the  exiftence  of ,  matter  is  but 
a  probability,  to  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  either  to  aflent,  or  not  to  ailent,  as 
fre  pleafe.     In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  faith,  and. 

*  Dieu  nc  park  a  Pefprit,  et  ne  l'oblige  &  croire  qu'eri 
deux  manieres  \  par  Tevidence,  cc  par  la  foi.  Je  demeure 
d'accord,  que  la  foi  oblige  a  croire  qu'il  y  a  des  corps : 
mais  pour  l'eviderice,  il  eft  certain,  qu'elle  n'eft  point  en- 
tiere,  et  que  nous  ne  fommes  point  invinciblement  portez 
a  croire  qu'il  y  ait  quelqu*  autre  chofe  que  Dieu  et  notre 
efprit.  II  eft  vray,  que  nous  avons  un  penchant  ex- 
treme a  croire  qu'ii  y  a  des  corps  qui  nous  enviroonenu 
Je  l'accorde  a  M.  Des  Cartes  :  mais  ce  penchant,  tout 
nature!  qu'il  eft,  ne  nous  y  force  point  par  evidence ;  it 
nous  y  incline  feulement  par  impreffion.  Or  nous  ne  de- 
vons  fuivre  dans  nos  jugemens  libres  que  la  lumiere  et 
l'eviderice ;  et  ii  nous  nous  laiflbns  conduire  a  I'impreffiorf 
fenfible,  nous  nous  tromperons  prefque  toujours.  Tom.  3. 
p.  39.  —  La  foi  I  tranflate  The  faith 9  becaufe  I  fnppofe 
the  author  to  mean  the  Chriftian  or  Catholic  faith.  If  wc 
take  it  to  denote  faith  or  belief  in  general,  1  know  not 
how  we  fliall  make  any  fenfe  of  the  pafiage. 

Vol,  I.  H  h  ftot 
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not  by  evidence,  that  we  become  certain  of 
this  truth. 

This  is  not  a  proper  place  for  analyfing  the 
paffage  above  quoted,  otherwife  it  would  be 
eafy  to  fhow,  that  the  do&rine  (fuch  as  it  is) 
which  the  author  here  delivers,  is  not  recon- 
cileable  with  other  parts  of  his  fyftem.  But 
I  only  mean  to  obferve,  that  what  is  here 
aflerted,  of  our  belief  in  the  exiflence  of  bo- 
dy being  not  neceflary,  but  fuch  as  we  may 
with-hold  if  we  pleafe,  is  contrary  to  my  ex- 
perience. That  my  body,  and  this  pen  and 
paper,  and  the  other  corporeal  obje&s  around 
me,  do  really  exift,  is  to  me  as  evident,  as 
that  my  foul  exifts  ;  it  is  indeed  fb  evident, 
that  nothing  is  or  can  be  more  fb ;  and  tho* 
my  life  depended  upon  the  confequence,  I 
pould  not  bring  myfelf  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  it,  even  for  a  fiftgle  moment. 

I  muft  therefore  affirm,  that  the  exiftence 
of  matter  can  no  more  be  difproved  by  ar- 
gument, than  the  exiftence  of  myfelf,  or  than 
the  truth  of  a  felf-evident  axiom  in  geome- 
try. To  argue  againft  it,  is  to  fet  reafon  in 
oppofition  to  common  fenfe ;  which  is  in- 
directly to  fubvert  the  foundation  of  all  juft 
reafoning,  and  to  call  in  queftion  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  truth  and  falfehood.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  a  great  philofopher  has 
adlually  deinonftrated,  that  matter  does  not 
exift.  Demonftrated  !  truly  this  is  a  piece  of 
ftrange  information.  At  this  rate,  any  falfe- 
hood may  be  proved  to  be  true,    and  any 

truth 
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truth  to  be  falfe.  For  it  is  impoffible,  that 
any  truth  fliould  be  more  evident  to  me  than 
this,  that  matter  does  exi/t.  Let  us  fee,  how- 
ever, what  Berkeley  has  to  fay  in  behalf 
of  this  extraordinary  dodtrine.  It  is  natural 
for  demonftration,  and  for  all  found  reafon- 
ing,  to  produce  convi&ion,  or  at  leaft  fome 
degree  of  affent,  in  the  perfon  who  attends  to 
it,  and  underftands  it.  I  read  The  Principles  of 
Human  Kntrwledgey  together  wich  The  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous.  The  arguments, 
I  confefs,  are  fubtle,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe  of  puzzling  and  confounding.  Per- 
haps I  will  not  undertake  to  confute  them. 
Perhaps  I  am  bufy,  or  indolent,  or  unac- 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  this  philo- 
fbphy,  or  little  verfed  in  your  metaphyfical 
logic.  But  am  I  convinced,  from  this  pre- 
tended demonllration,  that  matter  has  no 
6xiftence  but  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  ?  Not  in 
the  leaft  ;  my  belief  now  is  precifely  the  fame 

as  before. Is  it  unphilofophical,    not  to 

be  convinced  by  arguments  which  I  am  not 
able  to  confute  ?  Perhaps  it  may,  but  1  can- 
not help  it :  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  ftrike 
me  off  the  lift  of  philofophers,  as  a  noncon- 
formift  ;  you  may  call  me  unpliant,  unrea- 
fonable,  unfafhionable,  and  a  man  with  whom 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue  :  but  till  the 
frame  of  my  nature  be  unhinged,  and  a  new 
fet  of  faculties  given  me,  1  cannot  believe 
this  ftrange  do&rine,  becaufe  it  is  perfe&ly 
incredible.     But  if  I  were  permitted  to  pro- 

H  h  2  pofe 
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pofe  one  clownifli  queftion,  I  would  fain 
afk,  Where  is  the  harm  of  my  continuing  in 
my  old  opinion,  and  believing,  with  the  reft 
of  the  world,  that  I  am  not  the  only  created 
being  in  the  uoiverfe,  but  that  there  are  ma- 
ny others,  whofe  exiftence  is  as  independent 
pn  me,  a$  mine  is  on  them  ?  Where  is  the 
harm  of  my  believing,  that  if  I  were  to  fall 
down  yonder  precipice,  and  break  my  neck, 
I  fhould  be  no  more  a  man  of  this,  world  ? 
My  neck,  Sir,  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but 
to  me  it  is  a  reality,  and  an  important  one 
too.  Where  is  the  harm  of  my  believing, 
fhat  if  in  this  fevere  weather,  I  were  to  ne- 
gledt  to  throw  (what  you  call)  the  idea  of  a 
coat  over  the  ideas  of  my  (boulders,  the  idea 
pf  cold  would  produce  the  idea  of  fuch  pain 
and  diforder  as  might  pof&bly  terminate  in 
my  real  death  ?  What  great  offence  fhali  I 
comipit  againft  God  or  man,  church  or  ftate, 
philofophy  or  common  fenfe,  if  I  continue 
to  believe,  that  material  food  will  nourifh 
me,  though  the  idea  of  it  will  not ;  that  the 
real  fun  will  warm  and  pnlighten  me,  though 
the  livelieft  idea  of  him  will  do  neither ;  and 
that,  if  I  would  obtain  true  peace  of  mind 
and  felf-approbation,  I  muft  not  only  form 
ideas  of  companion,  juftice,  and  generofity, 
but  alfo  really  exert  thofe  virtues  in  external 
performance  ?  What  harm  is  there  in  all 
this  ? — O  !  no  harm  at  all,  Sir;  — but — the 
truth,  —  the  truth,  —  will  you  fhut  your  eyes 
againft  the    truth  ?  — No  honeft  man  ever 

will : 
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will :  convince  me  that  your  dodtrine  is  true, 
and  I  will  inftantly  embrace  it.  — ■  Have  I  not 
convinced  thee,  thou  obftipate,  unaccount- 
able, inexorable  ?  Anfwer  my  argu- 
ments, if  thou  canft.  —  Alas,  Sir,  you  have 
given  me  arguments  in  abundance,  but  you 
.have  not  given  me  convidtion ;  and  if  your 
arguments  produce  no  convidtion,  they  are 
worth  nothing  to  me.  They  are  like  coun- 
terfeit bank-bills ;  fome  of  which  are  fo  dea> 
teroufly  forged,  that  neither  your  eye  nor 
mine  can  detedt  them ;  yet  a  thoufand  of 
them  would  go  for  nothing  at  the  bank ;  and 
even  the  paper-maker  would  allow  me  more 
handfomely  for  old  rags.  You  need  not  give 
yourfelf  the  trouble  to  tell  me,  that  I  ought 
to  be  convinced  :  I  ought  to  be  convinced 
only  when  I  feel  convidtion  j    when  I  feel  no 

convidtion  I  ought  not  to  be  convinced. 

Jt  has  been  obferved  of  fome  dodtrines  and 
reaibnings,  that  their  extreme  abfurdity  pre- 
vents their  admitting  a  rational  confutation. 
What !  am  I  to  believe  fuch  dodtrine  ?  am 
I  to  be  convinced  by  fuch  reafoning  ?  Now, 
I  never  heard  of  any  dodtrine  more  fcanda- 
loufly  abfurd,  than  this  of  the  non-exiftence 
of  matter.  There  is  not  a  fidtion  in  the  Per- 
Jian  tales  that  I  could  not  as  eafily  believe ; 
the  fillieft  conceit  of  the  moft  contemptible 
fuperftition  that  ever  difgraced  human  na- 
ture, is  not  more  fliocking  to  common  fenfe, 
nor  more  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
human  belief    And  mu{|  I  admit  this  jargon 

for 
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for  truth,  becaufe  I  cannot  confute  the  argu- 
ments of  a  man  who  is  a  more  fubtle  difpu^ 
tant  than  I  ?  Does  philofophy  require  this  of 
me  ?  Then  it  muft  fuppofe,  that  truth  is  as 
variable  as  the  fancies,  th*  characters,  and 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  men,  and  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  common 
fenfe. 

But  all  this,  I  (hall  perhaps  be  told,  is  but 
cavil  and  declamation.  What  if,  after  all, 
this  very  dodtrine  be  believed,  and  the  fo- 
phiftry  (as  you  call  it)  of  Berkeley  be  ad- 
mitted as  found  reasoning,  and  legitimate 
proof  ?  What  then  becomes  of  your  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  your  inftindtive  convictions  ? 
— What  then,  do  you  afk  ?  Then  indeed  I 
acknowledge  the  fa<St  to  be  very  extrarordi- 
nary  ;  and  I  cannot  help  being  in  fome  pain 
about  the  confequences,  which  muft  be  im- 
portant and  fatal.  If  a  man,  out  of  vanity, 
or  from  a  defire  of  being  in  the  fafhion,  or 
in  order  to  pafs  for  wonderfully  wife,  {hall 
fay,  that  Berkeley's  do<5trine  is  true,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  his  belief  is  precifely  the 
fame  with  mine,  it  is  well ;  •  I  leave  him  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  hypocrify,  which  will 
no  doubt  contribute  mightily  to  his  im- 
provement in  candour,  happineis,  and  wif- 
dom.  If  a  man  profefling  this  dodtrine,  a<5t 
like  other  men  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
I  will  not  believe  his  profeffion  to  be  fincere. 
For  this  dodtrine,  by  removing  body  out  of 
the  univerfe,    makes  a  total  change  in  the 

circumftances 
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circumftances  of  men ;    and  therefore,  if  it 
is  not  merely  verbal,  muft  produce  a  total 
change  in  their  conduct.     When  a  man  is 
only  turned  out  of  his  houfe,  or  ftripped  of 
his  cloaths,  or  robbed  of  his  money,  he  muft 
change    his  behaviour,    and  a&  differently 
from  other  men,  who  enjoy  thole  advantages. 
Perfuade  a  man  that  he  is  a  beggar  and  a 
vagabond,    and  you  fhall  inftantly  fee  him 
change  his  manners.     If  your  arguments  a- 
gainft  the  exiftence  of  matter  have  ever  car- 
ried convi&ion  along  with  them,  they  muft 
at   the  fame  time    have  produced  a  much 
more  extraordinary  change  of  condudt ;  but 
if  they  have  produced  no  change  of  conduct, 
I  infift  on  it,    they  have  never  carried  con- 
viction along  with  them,  whatever  vehemence 
of  proteftation  men  may  have  ufed  in  avow- 
ing  fuch  convidtion.     If  you  fay,  that  tho' 
a  man's  underftanding  be  convinced,,  there 
are   certain  inftindts  in  his  nature  that  will 
not  permit  him  to  alter  his  conduct ;  or,  if 
he   did,  the  reft  of  the  world  would  account 
him  a  mad-man ;  by  the  firft  apology,  you 
allow  the  belief  of  the  non-exiftence  of  bo- 
dy to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  nature ; 
by  the  fecond,    to  be  inconfiftent  with  com- 
mon fenfe. 

But  if  a  man  be  convinced,  that  matter  has 
no  exiftence,  and  believe  this  ftrange  tenet  as 
fteadily,  and  with  as  little  diftruft,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  contrary ;  he  will,  I  am  afraid, 
have  but  little  reafon  to  applaud  himfelf  on 
2  this 
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this  new  acquifition  in  fcience ;  he  will  fbori 
find,  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  rea- 
fbned,  and  believed,  and  adted,  like  the  reft 
of  the  world.  If  he  fall  down  a  precipice, 
or  be  trampled  tinder  foot  by  horfes,  it  will 
avail  him  little,  that  he  once  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  difciple  of  Berkeley,  and  to  be* 
lieve  that  thofe  dangerous  objedts  are  no* 
thing  but  ideas  in  the  mind.  And  yet,  if 
fiich  a  man  be  feen  to  avoid  a  precipice,  or 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  d  coach  and  fix 
horfes  at  full  fpeed,  he  a&s  as  inconfiftently 
with  his  belief,  as  if  he  rah  away  from  thi 
pidhire  of  an  angry  man,  even  while  he  be* 
lieved  it  to  be  a  pidhire.  Suppofing  his  life 
preferved  by  the  care  of  friends,  or  by  the 
flrength  of  natural  inftindt  urging  him  to  adfc 
contrary  to  his  belief;  yet  will  this  belief 
coft  him  dear.  For  if  the  plained  evidence,, 
and  fulleft  convidfcion,  be  certainly  fallacious, 
I  beg  to  be  informed,  what  kind  of  evi- 
dence, and  what  degree  of  convitfion,  may 
reafonably  be  depended  on.  If  nature  be  a 
juggler  by  trade,  is  it  for  us,  poor  purblind 
reptiles,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  the  myfterie* 
of  her  art,  and  take  upon  us  to  decide,  when 
it  is  flie  prefents  a  true,  and  when  a  falfe 
appearance !  I  will  not  fay,  however,  that 
this  man  runs  a  greater  rilk  of  unrverfal 
fcepticifm,  than  of  univerfal  credulity.  Ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  mult 
be  his  portion  ;  and  either  the  one  or  the  o- 
ther  would  be  fufficient  to  imbitter  my  whole 
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life,  and  to  difqualify  me  for  every  duty  of  a 
rational  creattifre.      He  who  can  believe  a- 
gainft  common  leaie,  and  againft  the  clear- 
eft  evidence,  and  againft  the  fulleft  convic- 
tion, in  any  one  cafe,  may  do  the  fame  in 
any  other  ;  confequently  he  may  become  the 
dupe  of  every  wrangler  who  is  more  acutd 
than  he ;    and  then,  if  he  is  not  entirely  fe- 
cluded  from  mankind*  his  liberty,  and  hap- 
pineis,  are  gone  for  ever.     Indeed  a  chearful 
temper,  ftrong  habits  of  virtue*  add  the  com- 
pany of  the  wife  and   good,    may  ftill  favev 
him  from  perdition,    if  he  have  no  tempta- 
tions nor  difficulties  to  encounter.     But  it  is 
the  end  of  every  ufeful  art,  to  teach  us  to  fur- 
mount  difficulties,  not  to  difqualify  us  for 
attempting  them.     Men  have  been  known  to 
live  many  years  in  a  warm  chamber,    after 
they  wei*  become  too  delicate  to  bear  the 
open  air ;  but  who  will  fay,  that  fuch  a  ha- 
bit of  body  is  defireable  ?  what  phyfician  will 
recommend  to  the  healthy  fuch  a  regimen  as 
Would  produce  it  ? 

But,  that  I  may  no  longer  fuppofe?,  what  I 
maintain  to  be  impoffible,  that  mankind  in. 
general,  or  even  one  rational  being,  coYild, 
by  force  of  argument,  be  convinced,  that 
this  abfurd  dodtrine  is  true  ;  —  what  if  all 
men  were  in  one  inftant  deprived  of  their 
underftanding  by  almighty  power,  and  made 
to  believe,  that  matter  has  on  exiftenee  but 
as  an  idea  in  the  mind,  all  other  earthly 
things  remaining  as  they  are  ?  —  Doubtlefs 
Vol/.  I.  I  i  this 
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this  cataftrophe  would,  according  to  our 
metaphyiicians,  throw  a  wonderful  light  on 
all  the  parts  of  knowledge.  I  pretend  not 
even  to  guefs  at  the  number,  extent,  or  qua- 
lity, of  aftoniffiing  difcoveries  that  would 
then  ftart  forth  into  view.  But  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that,  in  leis  than  a  month  after, 
there  could  not,  without  another  miracle,  be 
one  human  creature  alive  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  *. 

Berkeley  forefaw,  and  has  done  what  be 
could  to  obviate,  fome  of  thefe  obje&ions. 
There  are  two  points  which  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  prove.  The  firft  is,  That  his 
iyftem  differs  not  from  the  belief  of  the  reft 
of  mankind  ;  the  fecond,  That  our  conduct 
cannot  be  in  the  leaft  affedted  by  our  difbelief 
of  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world. 

i.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  certainly  falfe,  Mr 
Hume  himfelf  feems  willing  to  give  it  up, 
I  have  known  many  who  could  not  anlwer 
Berkeley's  arguments;  I  never  knew  one 
who  believed  his  dodlrine.  I  have  mention- 
ed it  to  fome  who  were  unacquainted  with 
philofbphy,  and  therefore  could  not  be  fup- 

#  This,  I  think,  nauft  follow,  if  we  allow  that  our  ex- 
ternal fcnfcs  are  neceflary  to  our  preservation.  And  I  do 
not  Tee  how  that  can  be  denied.  A  bKnd  or  deaf  man 
may  live  not  uncomfortably  in  the  fociety  of  thofe  who 
fee  or  hear  :  but  if  all  mankind  were  blind  and  deaf,  or 
deprived  of  their  reafon  fo  as  to  difbelieve  their  eyes  and 
cars,  and  other  percipient  faculties,  I  know  not  how  hu- 
man life  could  be  preferred  without  a  miracle. 

poled 
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pofed  to  have  any  bias  in  favour  of  either  fy- 
ftem ;  they  all  treated  it  as  moft  contemptible 
jargon,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  ever 
did  or  could  believe.  I  have  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  effects  produced  by  it  upon  my 
own  mind  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  when  I  firft  heard  it,  incredible  and 
incomprehenfible.  I  fay  incomprehenfible  ; 
for  though,  by  reading  it  over  and  over,  I 
have  got  a  fet  of  phrafes  and  arguments  by 
heart,  which  would  enable  me,  if  I  were  fo. 
difpofed,  to  talk,  and  argue,  and  write,  "  a- 
44  bout  it  and  about  it ;"  yet,  when  I  lay 
fyftems  and  fyllogifms  afide,  when  I  enter 
on  any  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  life,  or  when 
I  refer  the  matter  to  the  unbiafTed  decifion 
of  my  own  mind,  I  plainly  fee,  that  1  had 
no  diftindt  meaning  to  my  words  when  I 
faid,  that  the  material  world  has  no  exifti 
ence  but  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it.  In  a 
word,  if  this  author  had  ailerted,  that  I  and 
all  mankind  acknowledge  and  believe  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  to  be  a  true  hi- 
ftory,  1  could  not  have  had  any  better  rea- 
fbn  for  contradicting  that  affertion,  than  I 
have  for  contradi&ing  this,  "  That  Berke- 
44  ley's  principles  in  regard  to  the  exiftence 
44  of  matter,  differ  not  from  the  belief  of  the 
44   reft  of  mankind," 

2.  In  behalf  of  the  fecond  point  he  argues, 
44  That  nothing  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the 
44   material  world,  except  the  feelings  plea- 

fant  or  painful  which  accompany  our  per*^ 

I  i  2  44  ceptionsj* 
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"  ceptions ;  that  thefe  perceptions  are  the 
"  fame,  whether  we  believe  the  material 
u  world  to  exift  or  not  to  exift ;  confequent- 
u  ly,  that  our  pleafant  or  painful  feelings  are 
"  alio  the  fame  ;  and  therefore,  that  our 
"  condudi,  which  depends  on  our  feelings 
"  and  perceptions,  mud  be  the  fame,  whe- 
M  ther  we  believe  or  difbelieve  the  exiftence 
*c  of  matter." 

But  if  it  be  certain,  that  by  the  law  of  our 
nature  we  are  unavoidably  determined  to  be* 
lieve  that  matter  exifts,  and  to  a&  upon  this 
belief,  (and  nothing,  I  think,  is  more  cer* 
tain),  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  con- 
trary belief  would  produce  no  alteration  in 
our  conduct  and  fentiments  ?  Surely  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  fuch  trifles,  as  that  it 
lhould  be  a  matter  of  perfedl  indifference, 
whether  we  a&  and  think  agreeably  to  them 
or  not  ?  I  believe  that  matter  exifts ;  —  I 
muft  believe  that  matter  exifts;  — I  mud 
continually  aft  upon  this  belief;  fuch  is  the 
law  of  my  conftitution.  Suppofe  my  confli- 
tution  changed  in  this  refpeft,  all  other 
things  remaining  as  they  are  ;  -^-  would  there 
then  be  no  change  in  my  fentiments  and  con- 
duct ?  If  there  would  not,  then  is  this  law 
pf  nature,  in  the  firft  place,  ufelcfs,  becaufe 
men  could  do  as  well  without  it ;  fecondly, 
inconvenient,  becaufe  its  end  is  to  keep  us 
ignorant  of  the  truth  ;  and,  thirdly,  abfurd, 
fcecaufe  inefficient  for  anfwering  its  end,  the 
Biihoj)  of  Cloyne?    aiid  others*   havings  it 

feems, 
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items,  difcovered  the  truth  in  fpite  of  it*  h 
this  according  to  the  ufual  economy  of  Na-»- 
tore  ?  Does  this  language  become  her  leiv 
rants  and  interpreters  ?  Is  it  poflible  to  d** 
vile  any  fentitnents  Or  maxims  more  fiibver-*- 
five  of  truth,  and  more  repugnant  to  tha  fpirit 
of  true  phiiofophy  ? 

Further :    All  external  objedU  have  &mt 
qualities  in  common ;  but  between  an  tttet* 
nal  objedl  and  an  idea*    or  thought  of  th* 
mind*  there  is  not,  there  cannot  poffibly  b*t 
any  refemblance.    A  grain  of  fend,  and  th* 
globe  of  the  earth  ;    a  burning  coal,   and  & 
lump  of  ice ;   a  drop  of  ink,  and  a  (heet  of 
white  paper,  refemble  each  other,    in  being 
extended,  folid,  figured,  coloured,  and  divi-* 
fible ;  but  a  thought  or  id*a  has  no  efcten-*- 
fion,  folidity,  figiire,    colour*    nor  divifibili- 
ty :    fb  that  tio  two  external  obj&fts  can  be 
fb  unlike,  as  an  external  objed  and  (what 
philofophers  call)  the  idea  of  it.     Now  w* 
are  taught  by  Berkeley,  that  external  ob- 
jects (that  is^  the  things  We  take  fog*  eiMt± 
nal  objeds)  are  nothing   but  ideas  in  otilr 
minds  ;    in  other  words,   that  they  are  in  e* 
very  refpeft  different  from  what  they  appear 
to  be     This  candle,  it  feems,   hath  not  one 
of  thofe  qualities  it  appears  to  have :    it  is  Hot 
white,  nor  luminous,    nor  round,  nor  divi-* 
fible>   nor  extended  ;    for  to  an  idea  of  the 
mind,   not  one  of  thefe  qualities  can  fxiflibiy 
belong.     How  then  (hall  I  know  what  it  rtaU 
ly  is  ?     Frpm  what  it  feems  to  be,  I  can  con- 
clude 
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elude  nothing  ;  no  more  than  a  blind  man, 
by  handling  a  bit  of  black  wax,  can  judge 
of  the  colour  of  fnow,  or  the  vifible  appear- 
ance of  the  dairy  heavens.  The  candle'  may 
be  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
a  mad  dog,  or  nothing  at  all :  it  may  be  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar,  Saturn's  ring,  or  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  for  any  thing  I  know,  or  can 
ever  know,  to  the  contrary,  except  you  allow 
me  to  judge  of  its  nature  from  its  appearance ; 
which,  however,  I  cannpt  reafbnably  do,  if 
its  appearance  and  nature  are  in  every  refped 
fo  different  and  unlike  as  not  to  have  one 

■ 

(ingle  quality  in  common.  I  muft  therefore 
believe  it  to  be,  what  it  appears  to  be,  a  real; 
corporeal,  external  objedl,  and  fo  reje& 
Berkeley's  fyftem;  or  I  never  can,  with 
any  fhadow  of  reafon,  believe  any  thing 
whatfoever  concerning  it.  —  Will  it  yet  be 
faid,  that  the  belief  of  this  fyftem  cannot  in 
the  leaft  affedfc  our  fentiments  and  condudt  i 
With  equal  truth  may  it  be  faid,  that  New- 
ton's condudl  and  fentiments  would  not  have 
bden  in  the  leaft  affe&ed  by  his  being  meta- 
morphofed  into  an  idiot,  or  a  pillar  of  fait. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  diflatisfied 
with  this  reafbning,  on  account  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  words  external  object  and  idea ; 
which,  however,  the  aflertors  of  the  non- 
exiftence  of  matter  have  not  as  yet  fully  ex- 
plained. Others  may  think  that  I  muft  have 
mifunderftood  the  author  ;  for  that  he  was 
too  acute,  a  logician  to  leave  his  fyftem  ex-*- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  objections  fo  decifive,  and  fb  ob- 
vious. To  gratify  luch  readers,  1  will  not 
infift  on  thefe  objections.  That  I  may  have 
mifunderftood  the  author's  do&rine,  is  not 
only  poflible,  but  highly  probable ;  nay,  I 
have  reafbn  to  think,  that  it  was  not  per- 
fectly underftood  even  by  himfelf.  For  did 
not  Berkeley  write  his  Principles  of  hu- 
man Knowledge^  with  this  exprefs  view,  (which 
does  him  great  honour),  to  banifh  fcepticifm 
both  from  fcience  and  from  religion  ?  Was 
he  not  fanguine  in  the  hope  of  fuCcefs  I 
And  has  not  the  event  proved,  that  he  was 
egregioufly  miftaken  ?  For  is  it  not  evident, 
from  the  ufe  to  which  other  authors  have 
applied  it,  that  his  fyftem  leads  to  Atheifm 
and  univerfal  fcepticifm  ?  And  if  a  machine 
difappoint  its  inventor  fo  far  as  to  produce 
efFedts  contrary  to  thofe  he  wifhed,  intended, 
and  expedted ;  may  we  not,  without  breach 
of  charity,  conclude,  that  he  did  not  per- 
fedtly  underftand  his  plan  ?  At  any  rate,  it 
appears  from  this  fa<5t,  that  our  author  did 
not  forefee  all  the  objedions  to  which  his 
theory  is  liable.  He  did  not  forefee,  that  it 
might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  fceptical 
fyftem  :  if  he  had,  we  know  he  would  have 
renounced  it  with  abhorrence. 

This  one  objedtion>  therefore,  (in  which  I 
think  I  cannot  be  miftaken),  will  fully  an- 
fwer  my  prefent  purpofe  :  Our  author's  doc- 
trine is  contrary  to  common  belief^  and  leads 
to  univerfal  fcepticifm.     Suppofeit,  then,  u- 

niverfally 
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niverfaljy  and  ferioufly  adopted ;  fuppd 
m$n  diverted  of  all  belief,  and  confeqj 
\y  of  all  principle :  would  not  the  diffol 
ef  fpciety,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  mam 
Qecefl^rily  enfue  I 

StiU  I  lhall  be  told,  that  Berkeley 
good  man>  and  that  his  principles  did 
no  hurt.  I  allow  it ;  he  was  indeed  a 
QXCeltont  perfou ;  none  can  revere  his 
ry  more  than  L  But  does  it  appear, 
ever  adted  according  to  his  principles,  or 
he  thoroughly  understood  them  ?  ~ 
appear^  that,  if  he  had  put  them  in  prai 
no  hiwt  would  have  eniiied  to  himfelf  *< 
tp  fociety  ?  Does  it  appear,  that  he 
iceptic,  or  a  friend  to  fcepticifm  ?  Does 
appear,  that  men  may  adopt  his  priiicip 
without  danger  of  becoming  fceptics  ?    T 

*  Let  it  not  be  pretended ,  that  a  man  may  diibcli 
his  fenfes  without  danger  of  inconvenience.     Pyrrho 
we  read  in  Diogenes  Laertius)  profeffed  to  dtfbetieve 
fenfes,  and  to  be  in  no  apprehenfion  from  any  of  the  < 
jecls  that  affected  them.     The  appearance  of  a  precip 
or  wild  beaft  was  nothing  to  Py>rrbo }  af  leaft  he  laid  j 
hfi  would  not  avoid  them  -y   he  knew  they  were  notbi 
at  all,  or  at  leaft  that  they  were  not  what  they  fieroed 
be.     Suppofe  him  to  have  been  in  earneft  5    and  fttpp1 
hi*  keepers  to  have  in  earneft  adopted  the  fame  p* 
ciples  :    would  not  their  limbs  and  lives  have  been  « 
great  danger,  as  the  limbs  and  life  of  a  blind   and  d< 
man  wandering  by  himfelf  in  a  folitary  place,  with 
L  hands  tied  behind  his  back  ?     I  would  as  loon  fay,  tl 

*  onr  fenfes  are  ufelefs  faculties,    as.  that  wc  might  d# 

lieve  them  without,  danger  of  inconvenience. 

a  contra 
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.  • 

Contrary  of  all  this  appeals  with  uncontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Safely  pride  was  not  made  for  man.     The 
moft  exalted  genius  may  find  in  himfelf  ma- 
ny affbairig    memorials  of  human  frailty, 
and  ftich  as  often  render  him  an  objedl  of 
companion  td  thofe  who  in  virtue  and  under- 
ftanding  are  far  inferior.     I  pity  Berke- 
ley's weaknefs  in  patronifing  ah  abfurd  and 
dangerous  theory  5    I  doubt  not  but  it  may 
have  overcaft  many  of  his  days  with  a  gloom, 
which  neither  the  approbation  of  his  con- 
ference, Aor  tide  natural  ferenity  of  his  tem- 
per,   could  entirely  diflipate.     And  though  I 
•Were  to  believe,  that  he  was  intoxicated  with 
this  theory,  and  rejoiced  in  it ;    yet  ftill  I 
fliould  pity  thd  intoxication  as  a  weaknefs  : 
for  candour  'will  not  permit  me  to  give  it  a 
harfher  nam* ;  as  I  fee  in  his  other  writings, 
and  knoW  by  the  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries, particularly  Pope  and  Swift,   that 
he  was  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  to  human  na- 
ture. 

We  niuft  not  fiippofb  a  falfe  dodlrihe  harm-* 
lefe,  merely  becaufe  it  has  not  been  able  to 
corrupt  the  heart  of  a  good  man.  Nor,  be- 
caufe a  few  fceptics  have  not  authority  to 
render  fcience  contemptible,  nor  power  to 
overturn  fbciety,  mult  we  fuppofe,  that  there- 
fore feepticifm  is  not  dangerous  to  fcience  or 
mankind.  The  effects  of  a  general  feepticifm 
Would  be  dreadful  and  fatal.  We  muft 
therefore,  notwithftanding  our  reverence  for' 

Vol.  I.  Kk  the 
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the  chara&er  of  Berkeley,  be  permitted 
to  affirm,  what  we  have  fufficiently  proved, 
that  his  do&rine  is  fubverfive  of  man's  molt 
important  interefts,  as  a  moral,  intelligent, 
and  percipient  being. 

After  all,  though  I  were  to  grant,  that  the 
difbelief  of  the  exiftence  of  matter  could  not 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  our  prin- 
ciples of  a&ion  and  reafoning,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  fequel*,  that  the  point  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  would  not  be  much  affe&ed 
even  by  that  conceflion.  I  fay  not  this,  as 
being  diffident  or  fceptical  in  regard  to  what 
I  have  advanced  on  the  prefent  fubjedt. 
Doctrines  which  I  do  not.  believe,  I  will  never 
recommend  to  others,  I  am  abfoiutely  cer- 
tain, that  to  me  the  belief  of  Berkeley's 
fy ftem  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fa- 
tal confequences  ;  and  that  it  would  be  e- 
*  qually  dangerous  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  I 
cannot  doubt,  fo  long  as  I  believe  their  na- 
ture and  mine  to  be  the  fame. 

Though  it  be  abfurd  to  attempt  a  proof  of 
what  is  felf-evident,  it  is  manly  and  merito- 
rious to  confute  the  objections  that  fophiftry 
may  urge  againft  it.  This,  with  refpedl  to 
the  fubjeft  in  qu  eft  ion,  has  been  done,  in  a 
decifive  and  mafterly  manner,  by  the  learn- 
ed and  fagacious  Dr  Reid  f  j    who  proves, 

*  Part  2.  chap.  3. 
» 

f  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on   the  Principles  of 
Common  Senfe. . 
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that  the  reafbnings  of  Berkeley,  and  o~ 
there,  concerning  primary  and  fecondary 
qualities  %  owe  all  their  flrength  to  the  am- 
biguity of  words.  I  have  proved,  that,  tho1 
this  fundamental  error  had  never  been  de- 
tected, the  philofophy  of  Berkeley  is  in 
ks  own  nature  abfurd,  becaufe  it  fuppofes 
the  original  principles  of  common  fenfe  con- 
trovertible and  fallacious  :  a  fuppofition  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  true  philofophy ; 
and  which  leads  to  univerfal  credulity,  or  u- 
niverfal  fcepticifm ;  and,  confequentlyj  to 
the  fubverfion  of  all  knowledge  and  virtue. 
It  is  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  next 

*  Des  Cartes,  Locks,  and  Berkeley,  fuppofe, 
that  what  we  call  a  body  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
qualities  ;  and  thefe  they  divide  into  primary  and  fuon^ 
aary.  Of  the  former  kind  are  magnitude,  extenfion, 
folidity,  &c.  which  Locke  and  the  Cartesians  allow 
to  belong  to  bodies  at  all  times,  whether  perceived  or  not. 
Of  the  latter  kind  are  the  heat  of  fire,  the  /null  and 
iafte  of  a  rofe,  &c.  and  thefe,  by  the  fame  authors,  and 
by  Berkeley,  are  faid  to  exift,  not  in  the  bodies  them- 
felves,  but  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives  them  :  an  er- 
ror they  are  led  into  by  fuppofing,  that  the  words  heat% 
tajle,  fmell,  &c.  fignify  nothing  but  a  perception  \  where- 
as we  have  formerly  fhown,  that  they  alfo  fignify  an  ex- 
ternal thing.  Berkeley,  following  the  hints  which  he 
found  in  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke* 
has  applied  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  to  prove,  that 
primary,  as  well  as  fecondary  qualities,  have  no  exter- 
nal exigence  ;  and  confequently,  that  body  (which  con- 
fifls  of  thefe  two  claifes  of  qualities,  and  nothing  elfe) 
exifts  only  as  an  idea  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it*  and 
exifts  no  longer  than  while  it  is  perceived. 

Kkz  ijyftance* 
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inftancct,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what 
has  been  faid, 

i .  Here  we  have  an  inftance  of  a  do&rrae» 
advanced  by  fome  philbfophers,  in  diredk 
contxadi&ion  to  the  general  belief  of  all  men 
in  all  ages. 

2.  The  reafoning  by  whiph  it  is  fuppoi*-- 
ed,  though  long  accounted  unanfwerable* 
did  never  produce  a  ferious  and  fteady  con- 
viction. Common  fenfe  ftill  declared  the 
do&rine  to  be  falfe ;  we  were  forry  to  find 
the  powers  of  human  reafon  fo  limited,  as 
not  to  afford  a  logical  confutation  of  it ;  we 
were  convinced  it  merited  confutation,  and 
flattered  ourfelves,  that  one  time  or  other  it 
would  be  confuted. 

3.  The  real  and  general  belief  of  this  doc- 
trine would  be  attended  with  fatal  confe-? 
quences  to  fcience,  and  to  human  nature; 
for  this  is  a  do&tine  according  to  which  a 
man  could  not  aft  nor  reafon  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  infanity  or  folly,  aqd  involving  himfelf  in 
diftrefs  and  perditiqi*. 

4.  An  ingenious  man,  from  a  fenfe  of  the 
bad  tendency  of  this  do&rine,  applies  hinw 
felf  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  ;  difcovers  them  to  be  .erroneous ; 
and  proves,  to  the  full  conviction  of  compe- 
tent judges,  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is 
*U  a  myftery  of  falfehood,  arifing  from  the 
life  of  ambiguous  words,  and  from  the  gra- 
tuitous ad  million  of  principles  which  never 

qpuld 
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could  have  been  admitted  if  they  had  been 
thoroughly  underftopd. 


SECT,       HI. 
Of  Liberty  and  Nccejsfa 


T^HE  fccond  inftance  to  which  I  purpofe  to 
apply  the  principles  of  this  difcourfe,  by 
(bowing  the  danger  of  carrying  any  invefiU* 
gation  beyond  the  di&ates  of  common  ftnfe, 
is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  queftion  con- 
cerning liberty  and  neceffity ;  a  queftion  on 
which  many  things  have  been  faid,  and  fame 
things,  I  prefume,  to  little  purpofe.  To  en* 
ter  into  all  the  particulars  of  this  controvert 
£jy  is  foreign  to  my  prefent  defign ;  and  I 
would  not  wifh  to  add  to  a  difpute  already 
too  bulky.  My  intention  is,  to  treat  th$ 
do&rine  of  neceffity  as  I  treated  that  of  the 
non-exiftence  b£  matter ;  by  enquiring,  whe- 
ther the  one  be  not,  as  well  as  the  other, 
contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  therefore  ab- 
furd. 

i .  That  certain  intentions  and  a&ions  are 
in  themfelves,  and  previous  to  all  confidera^ 
tion  of  their  confequences,  good,  laudable, 
fmd  meritorious ;  and  that  other  a&ions  and 
intentions  are  bad,  blameable,  and  worthy  of 
punifhment, — has  been  felt  and  acknowled- 
ge 
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ged  by  all  reafonable  creatures  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  univer~ 
fality  of  this  fentiment :  it  is  as  natural  to 
the  human  conftitution,  as  the  faculties  of 
hearing,  feeing,  and  memory ;  it  is  as  clear, 
unequivocal,  and  afFe&ing,  as  any  intimation 
from  any  fenfe  external  or  internal. 

2.  That  we  cannot  do  fome  things,  but 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  others,  is  what 
no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  hefitate  to  affirm, 
I*can  take  up  my  ftaff  from  the  ground,  but 
I  cannot  lift  a  done  of  a  thoufand  weight. 
On  a  common,  I  may  walk  fbuthward  or 
northward,  eaflward  or  weftward ;  but  I  can- 
not afcend  to  the  clouds,  nor  fink  downward 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  .  Juft  now  I  have 
power  to  think  of  an  abfent  friend,  of  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  of  a  pafTage  in  Homer,  or 
of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  When  a  man  aiks 
me  a  queflion,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  an- 
fwer  or  be  filent,  to  anfwer  foftly  or  rough- 
ly, in  terms  of  refpedt  or  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt. Frequent  temptations  to  vice  fall  in 
my  way ;  I  may  yield,  or  I  may  refift :  if  I 
refift,  I  applaud  myfelf,  becaufe  I  am  con- 
fcious  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  otherwife  j 
if  I  yield,  I  am  filled  with  fhame  and  re- 
morfe,  for  having  negledled  to  do  what  I 
might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done. 
My  liberty  in  thefe  inftances  I  cannot  prove 
by  argument ;  but  there  is  not  a  truth  in 
geometry  of  which  I  am  more  certain. 

Is  not  this  do&rine  fufficiently  obvious  ? 

Mua 
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Mud  I  quote  Epi&etus,  or  any  other  ancient 
author,  to  prove  that  men  were  of  the  fame 
opinion  in  former  times  ?  No  idea  occurs 
more  frequently  in  my  reading  and  conver- 
iation,  than  that  of  power  or  agency  ;  and  I 
think  I  underftand  my  own  meaning  as  well 
when  I  fpeak  of  it  as  when  I  ipeak  of  any 
thing  elfe.  But  this  idea  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  come  under  the  examination  of  a  cer- 
tain author,  who,  according  to  cuftom,  has 
found  means  £o  to  darken  and  disfigure  it, 
that,  till  we  have  cleared  it  of  his  mifrepre- 
fentations,  we  cannot  proceed  any  further  in 
the  prefent  fubjeft.  And  we  are  the  more 
inclined  to  digrefs  on  this  occafion,  becauie 
he  has  made  his  theory  of  power  the  ground 
of  fome  Atheiftical  inferences,  which  we 
fhould  not  fcrupfc  at  any  time  to  ftep  out 
of  our  way  to  overturn.  —  Perhaps  thefe  fre- 
quent digreflions  are  ofFenfive  to  the  reader  : 
they  are  equally  fo  to  the  writer.  To  remove 
rubbifh  is  neither  an  elegant  nor  a  pleafant 
work,  but  it  is  often  neceffary.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly necefTary  in  the  philofophy  of  human 
nature.  The  road  to  moral  truth  has  been 
left  in  fuch  a  plight  by  fome  modern  pro- 
jectors, that  a  man  of  honefty  and  plain 
icnfe  muft  either,  with  great  labour  and  lofs 
of  time,  delve  his  way  through,  or  be  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  a  quagmire.  The  metaphyfician 
advances  more  eafily.  His  levity,  perhaps, 
enables  him,  like  Camilla  in  Virgil,  to  fkim 
along  the  furface  without  finking  j  or  per- 
2  haps, 
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haps/  the  extreme  fubtlety  of  his  genius  cart, 
Hke  Satan  in  Paradifc  Loft,  penetrate  this 
chaos,  without  being  much  incumbered  or 
retarded  in  his  progrefs.  But  men  of  or* 
dinary  talents  hare  not  thofe  advantages,  and 
muft  therefore  be  allowed  to  flounce  along, 
though  with  no  very  graceful  motion,  the 
bed  way  they  can. 

All  ideas,  according  to  Mr  Hume's  fun- 
damental hypothecs,  are  derived  from  and 
reprefent  impreflions :  But  we  have  never 
%any  impreflion  that  contains  aily  power  or 
efficacy  :  We  never,  therefore,  have  any  idea 
of  power  *.  In  proof  of  the  minor  propor- 
tion of  this  fyllogifm,  he  remarks,  That 
"  when  we  think  we  perceive  our  mind  ad- 
a  ing  on  matter,  or  one  piece  of  matter  a&- 
44  ing  upon  another,  we  do  in  fadt  perceive 
"  only  two  obje&s  or  events  contiguous  and 
44  fucceffive,  the  fecond  of  which  is  always 
44  found  in  experience  to  follow  the  firft ; 
44  but  that  we  never  perceive,  either  by  ex* 
44  ternal  fenfe,  or  by  confcioufneft,  that 
44  power,  energy,  or  efficacy,  which  connefb 
44  the  one  event  with  the  other.  By  obfer* 
ving  that  the  two  events  da  always  ac- 
company each  other,  the  imagination  ac* 
quires  a  habit  of  going  readily  from  the 
u  firft  to  the  fecond,  and  from  the  fecond 
44  to  the  firft ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  con* 
"  ceive  a  kind  of  neceflary  connection  be-1 

#  Treatifo  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i«  p.  282. 
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u  tween  them.  But  in  fadk  there  is  neither 
u  neceffity  nor  power  in  the  obje&s  we  con- 
fider,  but  only  in  the  mind  that  confiders 
them ;  and  even  in  the  mind,  this  power* 
u  of  neceffity  is  nothing  but  a  determination 
"  of- the  fancy*  acquired  by  habit,  to  pafs 
"  from  the  idea  of  ail  objed  to  that  of  its 

"  ufual  attendant  **" So  that  what  we 

tall  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe  to  produce  an  ef- 
fect, is  neither  in  the  caufe  nor  in  the  ef- 
fedl,  but  only  in  the  imagination,  which  has 
contracted  a  habit  of  palling  from  the  obje& 
called  the  caufe,  to  the  object  called  the  ef- 
fedt,  and  thus  a  (facia ting  them  together. 
Has  the  fire  a  power  to  melt  lead  ?  No  ;  but 
the  fancy  is  determined  by  habit  to  pafs  from 
the  idea  of  fire  to  that  of  melted  lead,  on 
account  of  our  having  always  percieived  them 
contiguous  and  fucceffi ve ; — and  this  is  the 
whole  matter.  Have  I  a  power  to  move  my 
arm  ?  No ;  the  volition  that  precedes  the! 
motion  of  my  arm  has  no  connection  with 
that  motion ;  but  the  motion  having  been  al- 
ways bbferved  to  follow  the  volition*  comes 
to  be  afTociated  with  it  in  the  fancy ;  and 
what  we  call  the  power,  or  neceflary  con- 
nection, has  nothing  to  do,  either  with  the 
volition,  or  with  the  motion,  but  is  merely 
a  determination  of  my  fancy,  or  your  fancy, 
or  any  body's  fancy,  to  afiociate  the  idea  or 

•  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  272.  —  300. 
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impreflion  of  my  volition  with  the  impreflion 
or  idea  of  the  motion  of  my  arm. — I  am  lor- 
ry I  cannot  exprefs  myfelf  more  clearly ;  but 
I  fhould  not  do  juftice  to  my  author,  if  I 
did  not  imitate  his  language  on  the  prefent 
occafion  :  plain  words  will  never  do,  when 
one  has  an  unintelligible  do&rine  to  fupport. 
What  fhall  we  fay  to  this  collection  of 
ftrange  phraies  ?  or  what  name  fhall  we  give 
k  ?  Shall  we  call  it  a  mod  ingenious  dis- 
covery, illuftrated  by  a  mod  ingenious  ar- 
gument ?  This  would  be  complimenting  the 
author  at  a  very  great  expence;  for  this 
would  imply,  not  only  that  he  is  the  wifeft 
of  mortal  men,  but  alio  that  he  is  the  only 
individual  of  that  fpecies  of  animals  who  is 
not  a  fool.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  have 
in  all  ages  talked,  and  argued,  and  aded, 
from  a  perfuafion  that  they  had  a  very 
diftindt  notion  of  power.  If  our  author  can 
prove,  that  they  had  no  fuch  notion,  he  can 
alfo  prove,  that  all  human  difcourfe  is  non- 
fenfe>  all  human  adtions  abfurdity,  and  all 
human  compofitions  (his  own  not  excepted) 
words  without  meaning.  The  boldnefs  of 
this  theory  will,  however,  pafs  with  many, 
for  a  proof  of  its  being  ingenious.  Be  it  £of 
Gentlemen,  I  difpute  not  about  epithets  ;  if 
you  will  have  it,  that  genius  conlifteth  in 
the  art  of  putting  words  together  fb  as  to 
form  abfurd  propofitions,  1  have  nothing 
more  to  fay.  Others  will  admire  this  doc- 
trine, becaufe  the  words  by  which  the  au- 
2  thor 
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thor  means  to  illuftrate  and  prove  it,  if  print- 
ed on  a  good  paper  and  with  an  elegant 
type,  would  of  themfelves  make  a  pretty 
fizeable  volume.  It  were  pity  to  deprive  thefe 
people  of  the  pleafure  of  admiring  ;  other- 
wife  I  might  tell  them,  that  nothing  is  more 
eafy  than  this  method  of  compofition  ;  for 
that  I  would  undertake,  at  a  very  fhort  warn- 
ing, (if  it  could  be  done  innocently,  and 
without  prejudice  to  my  healtlj),  to  write  as 
many  pages,  with  equal  appearance  of  rea- 
fon  and  argument,  and  with  equal  advan- 
tage to  philofophy  and  mankind,  in  vindica- 
tion of  any  given  abfurdity  ;  provided  only, 
that  (like  the  abfurdity  in  queftion)  it  were 
exprefled  in  words  of  which  one  at  leaft  is 
ambiguous. 

In  truth,  I  am  fo  little  difpofed  to  admire 
this  extraordinary  paradox,  that  nothing 
could  make  me  believe  its  author  to  have 
been  in  earned,  if  I  had  not  found  him 
drawing  inferences  from  it  too  ferious  to  be 
jefted  with  by  any  perfon  who  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  diftra&ed.  It  is  one  of  Mr  Hume's 
maxims,  "  That  we  can  never  have  reafon 
"  to  believe,  that  any  obje#,  or  quality  of 
"  an  objedt,  exifts,  of  which  we  cannot  form 

an  idea  *."  But,  according  to  this  afto- 
nifhing  theory   of   power,     and  cauiation, 

we  have  no  idea  of  power,    nor  of  a  being 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  1.  p.  303. 
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M  endowed  with  any  power,  much  less  of 
iC  one  endowed  with  infinite  power  *."  The 
inference  is  but  too  glaring  >  and  though  our 
author  does  not  plainly  and  avowedly  exprefs 
it,  he  once  and  again  puts  his  reader  in  mind, 
that  this  inference,  or  fomething  very  like 
it,  is  deducible  from  his  theory  +  •  — for 
which,  no  doubt,*  every  friend  to  truth,  vir- 
tue, and  human  nature,  is  infinitely  obliged 
to  him ! 

But  what  do  you  fay  in  oppofition  to  my 
theory  ?  You  affeft  to  treat  it  with  a  con-* 
tempt  which  hardly  becomes  you,  and  which 
my  philofophy  has  not  met  with  from  your 
betters  !  pray  let  us  hear  your  arguments.—*- 
And  do  you,  Sir,  really  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  prove  by  argument,  that  I,  and 
all  other  men,  have  a  notion  of  power ;  and 
that  the  efficacy  of  a  caufe  (of  fire,  for  in-* 
fiance,  to  melt  lead)  is  in  the  caufe,  and 
not  in  my  mind  ?  Would  you  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  confute  you  with  argu- 
ments, if  you  were  pleafed  to  affirm,  that  all 
men  have  tails  and  cloven  feet ;  and  that  it 
was  I  who  produced  the  earthquake  that  de* 
flroyed  Lifbon,  the  plague  that  depopulates 
Conftantinople,  the  heat  that  fcorches  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  and  the  cold  that  freezes  the 
Hyperborean  ocean  ?    Truly,  Sir,  I  have  not 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  I.  p.  432. 
•f  |bid.  p.  284.  291.  &c. 

the 
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the  face  to  undertake  a  tfiredl  confutation  of 
what  I  do  not  underftand ;  and  I  am  fo  far 
from  comprehending  this  part  of  your  ly- 
ftem,  that  £  will  venture  to  pronounce  it  per- 
fe<SUy  unintelligible.  I  know  there  are  fome 
who  fay  they  underftand  it;  but  I  alfo  know, 
that  there  are  fome  who  fpeak,  and  read, 
and  write  too,  with  very  little  expence  of 
thought. 

Thefe  are  all  but  evafions,  you  exclaim  ; 
and  infift  on  my  coming  to  the  point.  Ne- 
ver fear,  Sir  ;  I  am  too  deeply  interefted  in 
fome  of  the  confequences  of  this  theory  of 
yours,  to  put  you  off  with  efvafions.  To 
come  therefore  to  the  point,  I  fhall  fir  ft  ft  ate 
your  dodrine  in  your  own  words,  that  there 
may  be  no  rifk  of  mifreprefentation  ;  and 
then,  if  I  Ihould  not  be  able  direftly  to  prove 
it  falfe,  (for  the  reafon  already  given),  I  fhall 
demonstrate,  indircRly  at  leaft,  or  by  the  a- 
pagogical  method,  that  it  is  not,  and  can- 
not be  true. 

"  As  the  neceffity,"  fays  our  author, 
**  which  makes  two  times  two  equal  to  four, 
or  three  angles^  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  lies  only  in  the  adl  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  by  which  we  confider  and 
compare  thefe  ideas  *  j    in  like  manner, 


cc 

It, 


m 

f  *  What !  is  it  an  aft  of  my  underftanding  that  makes 
two  and  two  equal  to  four  !  Was  it  not  fo  before  I  was 
born,  and  would  it  not  be  fo  though  all  intelligence  were 
fo  ceafe  throughout  the  univerfe  !  —  But  it  is  idle  to  fpend 
time  in  confuting  what  every  child  who  has  learned  the 
very  firft  elements  of  fcience,  knows  to  be  abfurd. 

"  to 
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the  neceflity  or  power  which  unites  caufes 
and  eflfe&s,  lies  in  the  determination  of  the 
mind  to  pais  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  efficacy,  or  energy,  of  caufes,  is  nei- 
ther placed  in  the  caufes  themfelves,  nor 
in  the  Deity,  nor  in  the  concurrence  of 
thefe  two  principles  ;  but  belongs  entirely 


tc 
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*'  to  the  foul,  which  confiders  the  union  of 
€i  two  or  more  objeds  in  all  paft  inftances. 

cc 


It  is  here  that  the  real  power  of  caufes  is 

placed,  along  with  their  connection  and 
"  neceflity  *." 

To  find  that  his  principles  lead  to  Atheifm, 
would  dagger  an  ordinary  philofopher,  and 
make  him  fufpeft  his  fundamental  hypothe- 
cs, and  all  his  fubfequent  reafonings.  But 
the  author  now  quoted  is  not  apt  to  be  dag- 
gered by  confiderarions  of  this  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  fo  intoxicated  with  his 
difcovery,  that,  however  fceptical  in  other 
points,  he  feems  willing  to  admit  this  as  one 
certain  conclufion  f. 

If  a  man  can  reconcile  himfelf  to  Atheifm, 
which  is  the  greateft  of  all  abfurdities,  I  fear 
I  fhall  hardly  put  him  out  of  conceit  with 

his 

•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol,  1.  p.  291. 

t  Speaking  of  it  in  another  place,  he  fays,  "  A  con* 
"  clufion  which  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  but  which 
"  feem$  founded  on  fufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  c- 
"  vidence  be  weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the 
"  underftanding,  or  fceptical  fuipicion,  concerning  every 
*'  conclufion  which  is  new  aad  extraordinary.    No  con- 

"  clufioas 
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his  dckSrihe,  when  I  fhow  him,  that  other 
lefs  enormous  abfurdities  are  implied  in  it. 
We  may  make  the  trial  however.  Gentlemen 
are  fometimes  pleafed  to  entertain  unac- 
countable prejudices  againft  their  Maker; 
who  yet,  in  other  matters,  where  neither 
fafhion  nor  hypothecs  interfere,  condefcend 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  good  old  diftindtion 
between  truth  and  falfehood  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  power  or  energy,  and  that  the  preceding 
theory  of  caufation  is  jiift,  our  author  gives 
the  following  definition  of  a  caufe ;  Which 
ieems  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  his  theory, 
and  which  he  fays  is  the  beft  that  he  can 
give.  "  A  caufe  is  an  objedfc  precedent  and 
"  contiguous  to  another,  and  fo  united  with 
"  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  determines  the 
<c  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the 
"  imprefHon  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively 


"  clufions  can  be  more  agreeable  to  fcepticifm  than  fuch 
"  as  make  difco varies  concerning  the  weaknefs  and  nar- 
"  row  limits  of  human  reafon  and  capacity.* 

Hume's  Effays,  vol.  1.  p.  87.  'edit.  ij6j. 

I  know  not  what  difcoveries  this  conclufion  may  lead 
others  to  make  concerning  our  author's  reafon  and  capa- 
city ;  but  I  have  fome  ground  to  think,  that  in  him  it 
has  not  wrought  any  extraordinary  felf-abafement j  o- 
therwife  he  would  not  have  afiertcd,  with  £o  much  con- 
fidence, what  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  moft  violent  para- 
dox, and  what  is  indeed  contrary  to  the  experience  and 
conviction  of  every  perfon  of  common  fenfe.  See  Trea* 
tifc  of  Human  Nature ',  vol.  1.  p.  291.  299. 

"  idea 
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44  idea  of  the  other*/*  There  are  now  in  my 
view  two  contiguous  houfes,  one  of  which 
was  built  lad  fummer,  and  the  other  two 
years  ago.  By  feeing  them  conftantly  toge- 
ther for  feveral  nionths,  I  find,  that  the  idea 
of  the  one  determines  my  mind  to  form  the 
idea  of  the  other,  and  the  impreffion  of  the 
one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other. 
So  that,  according  to  our  author's  definition, 
the  one  houfe  is  the  cauie,  and  the  other 
the  effect !  —  Again,  day  and  night  have  al- 
ways been  contiguous  and  fucceffive ;  the  i- 
magination  naturally  runs  from  the  idea  or 
impreffion  of  the  one  to  the  idea  of  the  o- 
ther:  confequently,  according  to  the  fame 
profound  theory  and  definition,   either  day 

•  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  This  is 
not  the  only  definition  of  a  caufe  which  Mr  Hume  has 
given.  But  his  other  definitions  are  all,  in  my  opinion, 
inadequate;  being  all  founded  on  the  fame  abfurd  theory. 
My  bufinefs,  however,  at  prefent  is,  not  to  criticife  Mr 
Hume's  definitions,  but  to  confute  (if  I  can)  his  licen- 
tious doctrines.  Thefe  will  be  allowed  to  be  abfurd,  i£ 
they  be  found  to  lead  to  abfurd  confequences.  So  Mr 
Hume  himfelf,  in  another  place,  very  juftly  determines : 
"  When  anyxjpinion  leads  into  abfurditics,  it  is  certain- 
t€  ly  hife."  Ejfay  on  Liberty  and  Neccffity,  part  2. — 
The  definition  of  a  caufe,  here  quoted,  is  a  confequence 
drawn  by  Mr  Hume  himfelf  (and  in  my  opinion  fairly 
drawn)  from  his  theory  of  power  and  caufation.  By 
proving  that  confequence  to  be  abfurd,  I  prove  (accor- 
ding to  Mr  Hume's  own  rules  of  logic)  the  abfurdity  of 
the  opinion  that  leads  to  it.  This  is  all  that  1  mean  by 
quoting  it;  and  this  I  prefume  is  enough.  A  do&rine 
is  fufficiently  confuted,  if  it  be  fhown  to  lead  into  one 
abfurdity* 


is 
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is  the  catife  of  night,  or  night  the  caufe  o£ 
day,  juft  as  we  confider  the  one  of  the  o- 
ther  to  have  been  originally  prior  in  time ; 
that  ife,  in  other  words*  light  is  either  the 
Cattfe  of  the  effeft  of  darkhefs  ;  and  its  being 
the  one  or  the  other  depends  entirely  on  mf 
imagination  !  Let  thofe  admire  this  difco- 
very  who  under  ftand  it 

Caufation  *  implies  more  than  priority  and 
contiguity  of  die  caufe  to  the  effeft.  This 
relation  cannot  be  conceived  at  all,  without 
a  fiippofition  of  power  or  energy  in  the 
taufe  f.  Let  the  reader  recoiled  two  things 
that  (land  related  as  Caufe  and  efledt ;  let 
him  contemplate  them  with  a  view  to  this 
relation ;  then  let  him  Conceive  the  caufe  di- 
tefted  of  all  power  j  and  he  muft  at  the  fame 
mftant  conceive,  that  it  is  a  caufe  no  long-*1 
er :  for  a  caufe  divefted  of  power,  is  divefted 
of  that  by  which  it  is  a  caufe.  If  a  man, 
after  examining  his  notion  of  cauiation  in 
this  manner,  is(confcious  that  he  has  an  idea 
of  power,  then  I  fay  he  has  that  idea.  If  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  have  ufed  the  word  ponve^ 
or  ibmething  fynonymouS  to  it,  and  if  all 
men  knotf  what  they  mean  when  they  fpeak 
of  power,  I  maintain,  that  all  men  have  a 

*  Caufation  dendtes  the  relation  of  caufe  and  ejf  eft* 

f  Non  fie  caufa  intclligi  debet,  lit  quod  cuique  anteee'* 
dat  id  ei  caufa  fit,  fed  quod  cuique  efflcienter  anteccdat. 

Cicero  De  Fato}  cap.  15. 

Vol.  I.  Mm  notion^ 
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notion,  conception,  or  idea  of  power,  In 
whatever  way  they  came  by  it :  and  I  alfb 
maintain,  that  no  true  philofbpher  ever  de- 
nied the  exiftence  or  reality  of  any  thing, 
merely  becaufe  he  could  not  give  an  account 
of  its  origin,  or  becaufe  the  opinion  com- 
monly received  concerning  its  origin  did  not 
happen  to  quadrate  with  his  fyftem. 

When,  therefore,  our  author  fays,  that  the 
efficacy  or  energy  of  caufes  is  not  placed  in 
the  caufes  themfelves,  he  fays  neither  lefs 
nor  more  than  this,  that  what  is  eflential  to 
a  caufe  is  not  in  a  caufe;  or,  in  other 
words,  —  that  a  caufe  is  not  a  caufe.  —  Are 
there  any  perfons  who,  upon  the  authority 
of  this  theorift,  have  rafhly  adopted  Atheifti- 
cal  principles  ?  I  believe  there  are  fuch.  Ye 
dupes  of  unmeaning  words  and  incompre- 
henfible  arguments,  behold  on  what  a  cham- 
pion ye  have  placed  your  confidence  !  All 
the  comfort  I  can  give  you  is,  that  if  it  be 
poflible  for  the  fame  thing  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  and  not  to  be,  you  may  poflibly  be  in 
the  right. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
we  cannot  admit  this  theory  of  power  and 
caufation,  without  admitting,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  grofleft  and  moft  impious  abfurdi- 
ties.  Is  this  a  fufficient  confutation  of  it  ? 
I  think  it  is.  If  any  perfon  think  other- 
wife,  I  take  a  fhorter  method,  and  utterly 
deny  all  the  prcmifles  from  which  this  ftrange 
conclufion  is  fuppofed  to  refult.     I  deny  the 

dodtrine 
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do&rine  of  impreffions  and  ideas,  as  the  au- 
thor has  explained  it ;  nay,  I  have  already 
affirmed,  and  proved,  it  to  be  not  only  falfe, 
but  unintelligible.  And  I  maintain,  that 
thotigh  it  could  be  fhown,  that  all  fimple  i- 
deas  are  derived  from  impreffions,  or  inti- 
mations of  fenfe,  it  is  true,  notwithftand- 
ing,  that  all  men  have  an  idea  of  power. 
They  get  it  by  experience,  that  is,  by  inti- 
mations of  fenfe,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal. Their  .mind  ading  upon  their  body 
gives  them  this  notion  or  idea  ;  their  body 
a&ing  on  other  bodies,  and  adted  on  by  o- 
ther  bodies,  gives  them  the  fame  idea ;  which 
is  alfo  fuggefted  by  all  the  effects  and  changes 
they  fee  produced  in  the  univerfe.  So  tho- 
roughly are  we  acquainted  with  it,  that  we 
can,  in  cafes  innumerable,  determine,  with 
the  utmofi  accuracy  and  certainty,  the  de- 
gree of  power  neceflary  to  produce  a  given 
eflfea. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  fbme  things  are  in 
our  power,  and  others  are  not ;  and  that  we 
perfectly  underftand  our  own  meaning;  when 
we  fay  fo.  —  That  the  reader  may  not  lofe 
any  chain  in  our  reafbning,  he  will  pleafe  ta 
look  back  to  the  fecond  and  third  paragraphs 
of  this  fe&ion. 

3.  By  attending  to  my  own  internal  feel- 
ings, and  to  the  evidence  given  by  other  men 
of  theirs,  1  am  fenfible,  that  I  deferve  reward 
or  punifhment  for  thofe  anions  only  which 
are  in  my  own  power.     I  am  no  more  ac- 

M  m  2  countable 
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countable  ;  fpr  the  evil  which  I  can  neither 
prevent  nor  remedy,  than  for  the  dt  ftru&ion 
of  Troy,  or  the  plagues  of  Egypt  j  and;  for 
the  good  which  happens  by  my  means,  but 
againft  my  will,  I  no  more  deferve  reward 
er  praife,  than  if  I  were  a  piece  of  inanimate 
matter. 

This  is  the  dodrine  of  common  fenfe ;  and 
this  do&rine  has  in  all  ages  been  fupported 
by  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  principles  of 
our  nature ;  by  principles  which,  in  the  com- 
mon  affairs  of  life,  no  man  dares  fuppofe  to 
, be  equivocal  or  fallacious.  A  man  may  as 
well  tell  me  that  I  am  blind,  or  deaf,  or  that 
I  feel  no  heat  when  I  approach  the  fire,  as 
that  I  have  not  a  natural  fentiment  difpofing 
me  to  blame  intentional  injury,  and  to  praife 
intentional  beneficence ;  and  which  makes 
me  feel  and  be  confcious,  that  the  evil  I  am 
compelled  to  do  is  not  criminal,  and  that  the 
good  I  perform  againft  my  will  is  not  merito^ 
tious.  That  other  men  are  confcious  of  the 
feme  ientiment,  I  know  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  I  can  know  any  thing  of  what  pallet 
in  the  minds  of  other  men ;  for  I  have  daily 
and  hourly  opportunities  of  making  obferva-p 
tions  in  regard '  to  this  very  point.  Tha 
greateft  part  of  converfation  turns  upon  the 
morality  of  human  actions  ;  and  I  never  yet 
heard  any  perfon  ferioufly  blamed  or  ap-. 
plauded,  by  a  reafonable  creature,  for  an  ao. 
tion  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was  not 

Confidered 
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coofidered  as  a  free  agent  *.  The  moft  rigid 
Predeftinariana  fuppafe  freedom  of  will  to  be 
in  one  way  or  other  confident  with  eternal 
and  unconditional  decrees :  if  they  cannot 
explain  in  what  way,  — *  they  call  it  a  my-; 
ftery;  it  farpafles  tjheir  vmderftanding;  -w 
but  it  muft  be  ib ;  for  otherwise  the  mora- 
Hty  of  adions  is,  altogether  inconceivable  +. 

Do 


*  Si  omnia  fop*  ftpnfc.  owai*  fiwfr  cau&r  afftcs*ed*nte  * 
et»  fi  ?pnetitus*  ilia  etiam  qu%  appetioin^  feqiyjntu/ :.  er- 
go, etiam  aflenfiones.  At;  fi  cauia  appetitus  non  eft  fit* 
in  nobis,  ne  ipfe  quidem  appetkus  eft  in  noftra.  poteftate. 
Qood  fi  ka  eft,  ne  UU  quidem  qu«  appcticu  efficiuatw 
funt  fita  in  nobis.  Non  fun*  igUuc,  neque  aJTenfionos} 
neque  acetones,  in  noftra  poteftate :  ex  quo  efficitur,  & 
nee  laudat tones  jvfta  Jint>  nee  vituperationes,  nee  hvndres9  ' 
ntc  fuppkcui.  Quod  cum  vkio&tn  fit,  probability  con-* 
qlt|di  nutans  eon  oinata  fa*>  fieri  quapcun%ue  fiaat. 

f  The  reader,  I  hope,  does  not  think  me  fuch  a  no* 
^ice  in  reafoning,  as  to  tu-ge  the  judgement  of  the  coun-> 
cil  of  Trent  ia  b*ka)f  of  any  4o6lrine,,  phUofpphic^l  p^ 
religious.  Yet  every  faft  in  logic  and  morality  is  worth 
our  notice,  if  we  would,  cftablifh  thofe.  fcfences  on  their 
only  firm  foundation,  the  univerfal  confent  and  prafHce 
of  mankind,  k  deferves,  therefore,  to  be  rerparkedJ 
tjiat,  at  the  Reformation,  this  confeioufnefs  of  free  wilj^ 
was  acknowledged,  both  by  the  Lutherans,  and  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  be  a  principle  of  common  lenfeJ 
which  was  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  reafoning,  but  by 
experimental  proof.  So  fays  a  moft  judicious  and  ele* 
gant  hiftorian,  whofe  words  arc  remarkably  appofite  to 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  we  treat^ 
it.  Speaking  or*  fome  articles  faid  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Lutherans,  in  oopofition  to  free-will,  the  hiftorian  in*' 
forms  us,  that,  m  the  judgement  of  many  of  that  celebra- 
ted council,  the  opinion  implied  in  thefc  articles,   "  £ 

<c  empia, 
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Do  the  interefts  of  fcience,  or  of  virtue, 
fuffer  by  this  rcprefentation  of  thd  matter  ? 
I  think  not. 

But  fbme  philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  view  of  it,  are  for  bringing  the  fenti- 
ment  of  moral  liberty  to  the  teft  of  reafon. 
They  want  to  prove  by  argument,  either  that 
1  have,  or  that  I  have  not,  fuch  a  feeling : 
or,  if  I  fliall  be  found  to  have  it,  thfey  want 
to  know  whether  it  be  fallacious  or  not.  In 
other  words,  they  want  to  prove,  or  to  dis- 
prove, what  I  know  by  inftind  to  be  unque- 
stionably certain  :  or  they  want  to  inquire, 
whether  it  be  reafonable  for  me  to  ad  and 
think  according  to  a  principle,  which,  by 
the  law  of  my  nature,  I  cannot  contradict, 
either  in  thought  or  in  a&ion.  Would  not 
the  fame  fpirit  of  inquiry  lead  a  geometrician 
to  attempt  a  proof  or  confutation  of  his  a- 
zioms  ;  a  natural  philofopher  to  doubt  whe- 
ther things  be  "what  his  fenfes  reprefent  them ; 
an  ordinary  man  to  argue  concerning  the 

«c  empia,  c  biasfema  contra  Dio.  —  Ch*  era  una  pazzia, 
"  contra  il  fenfo  comune,  efperimentando  ogni  huomo  la  pro- 
€*  pria  liberta,  che  non  merita  conteftationc>  ma9  comme  A- 
€l  rijlotele  dicey  o  caftigo,  o  prova  efperimentate*  Che  i 
"  medefimi  difcepoli  di  Luthcro  s'erano  accord  della. 
"  pazzia;  e,  modcrando  Pafibrdit^,  differo  poi,  eflervi 
€l  liberty  nell  huomo  in  quello,  che  tocca  le  attioni  efterne 
"  policiche  ed  economiche,  e  quanto  ad  ogni  giuftitia  ci- 
u  vile  ;  //  quali  efciocco  chi  non  conofce  vtnir  dal  confeglu 
€i  ed  ellettione ;  reftringendofi  a  negar  la  liberta  quanto 
<c  alia  fola  giuftitia  divina." 
IJloria  del  Cancili  Trid.  di  P.  Sarpi,  lib.  2.  f.  214.  edit.  4. 

propriety 
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propriety  of  perceiving  colours  by  the  eyes, 
and  odours  by  the  noftrils  ?  Would  not  the 
fame  fpirit  of  doubt  and  difputation,  applied 
to  more  familiar  inftances,  transform  a  phi- 
lofopher  into  a  madman,  and  a  perfon  of 
plain  fenfe  into  an  idiot  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  too  rigid.  If  a  philofo- 
pher  mud  needs  have  his  rattles  and  play- 
things, let  him  have  them :  only,  for  his 
own  fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  neigh- 
bours, I  would  advife,  that  edge-tools,  and 
other  dangerous  inftruments  of  amufement, 
be  kept  out  of  his  reach.  If  a  Cartefian  will 
not,  on  any  account,  believe  his  own  exift- 
ence,  except  I  grant  him  his  Cogito,  ergo/urn^ 
far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive  the  poor  man 
of  that  confolatioh.  The  reafoning  indeed 
is  bad,  but  the  principle  is  good ;  and  a  good 
principle  is  fo  good  a  thing,  that  rather  than 
oblige  a  man  to  renounce  it,  I  would  di£- 
penfe  with  the  ftridl  obfervance  of  a  logical 
precept.  If  a  ftar-gazer  cannot  fee  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  moon  with  one  perfpettive, 
let  him  tie  a  fcore  of  them  together,  with  all 
my  heart.  If  a  virtuofo  is  inclined  to  look 
at  the  fun  through  a  microfcope,  and  at  rot- 
ten cheefe  through  a  telefcope,  to  apply  ear- 
trumpets  to  his  eyes,  and  equip  his  two  ears 
with  as  many  pairs  of  fpedlacles,  he  has  my 
full  permiflion ;  and  much  good  may  it  do 
him.  Thefe  amufements  are  idle,  but  they 
are  innocent.  The  Cartefian,  if  the  truth 
were  known,    would  be  found  neither  the 

better 
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better  not  the  worfe  for  his  enthymeme. 
The  ftar-gazer  has  not  atchieved  a  fingle 
glhnpfe  of  his  lunar  friends,  but  fees  more 
confufedly  than  before :    however,    he  may 
oonfole  htmfelf  with  this  reflection,  that  one 
may  pafs  through  life  with  the  charader  of 
a  very  hofteft  and  tolerably  happy  man,  tho* 
he  (hould  never  have  it  in  his  power  to  ex- 
tend the  fphere  of  his  acquaintance  beyond 
this  fubhiaary  globe.    The  virtuofb  takes  a 
wrong,   and  indeed  a  prepofterous  method, 
for  improving  his  light  and  hearing ;    but  if 
he  is  careful   to  confine  thefe  frolics  to  his 
private  apartment,   and  never  boaft  in  pu- 
blic of  his  auditory,   or  optical  apparatus, 
he  may  live  comfortably  and  refpedlably  e- 
nough,  though  he  fhould  never  fee  the  {pots 
in  the  fun,  nor  the  bridles  on  a  mite's  back. 
I  would,    however,    earneftly  exhort  my 
friend  the  metaphyikian,  to  believe  himfelf 
a  free  agent  upon  the  bare  authority  of  his 
feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  Nature  is 
fuch  a  bungler  in  her  trade*  as  firft  to  in- 
tend to  impofe  upon  him,  and  then  inad- 
vertently give  him  fagacity  to  fee  through  the 
impofture.     Indeed,    if  it  were  &  matter  of 
indifference,  whether  we  believe  our  moral 
feelings  or  difbclieve  them,  I  fhould  not  ob- 
ject to  the  ufe  of  a  little  unbelief  now  and 
then,  by  way  of  experiment  or  cordial,  pro- 
vided it  were  a  thing  that  a  reafonable  man 
could  take  any  pleafure  in.     But  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  habitual*  dram*  drinking  is  not 
2-  moic 
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difference ;  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  being  no  lefs  neceflary  than  thofe 
u  of  the  material.  And,  to  conclude*  if  we 
"  are  confcious  of  a  feeling  or  fentiment  of 
u  moral  liberty,  it  mull  be  a  deceitful  one ; 
u  for  no  pall  adtion  of  our  lives  cculd  have 
"  been  prevented,  and  no  future  adlion  can 
"  be  contingent.  Therefore  man.  is  not  a 
"  free,  but  a  neceflary  agent." 

This  is  juft  fuch  a  conelufion  as  I  fhould 
have  expeCted  j  for  thus  it  always  has  been, 
and  will  be,  when  the  dictates  of  common 
fenfe  are  queflioned  and  difputed.  The  ex- 
iflence  of  body,  the  exiflence  of  the  foul, 
the  reality  of  our  idea  of  power,  the  differ- 
ence between  moral  and  intellectual  virtue* 
the  certainty  of  the  inference  from  an  effect 
to  the  caufe,  and  many  other  fuch  truths, 
dictates  of  common  fenfe,  have  been  called  in 
tjueftion,  and  argued  upon.  And  what  is  th& 
refult  ?  Why  truly  it  has  been  found,  that 
there  is  no  body,  that  there  is  no  foul,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  power,  that  moral  and  in- 
tellectual virtue  are  not  different,  and  that  a 
caufe  is  not  neceflary  to  the  production  of 
that  which  hath  a  beginning.  And  now1 
the  liberty  of  human  aCtions  is  queftioned 
and  debated,  what  could  wg^xpedt,  but  that 
it  would  Ihare  the  fame^fateT  But  pafling 
this  for  the  prefent  *,  which,  however,  feenia 

*  [See  next  page.] 

N  n     '  to 
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to  merit  attention,  we  (hall  here  only  in- 
quire, whether  this  do&rine  of  neceflity  be 
not  in  fome  important  points  extremely  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  non-exiftence  of  matter. 

i.  Of  this  doctrine  we  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that,  if  any  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  if  human  adtions 
may  reafonably  be  taken  for  the  figns  of  hu- 
man fentiments,  all  mankind  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  of  a  different  opinion.  The  num- 
ber of  profefled  philofophers  who  have  main- 
tained that  all  things  happen  through  una- 
voidable neceflity,  is  but  fmall ;  nor  are  we 
to  imagine  that  all  the  ancient  Fatalifts  were 
of  this  number.  The  Stoics  were  Fatalifts  by 
profeffion ;  but  they  ftill  endeavoured,  as 
well  as  they  could,  to  reconcile  fate  with  mo- 
ral freedom  f  j    and  the  firft  fentence  of  the 

Encbuidion 

[See  the  referencetnark  in  the  preceding  page."} 

*  Some  readers  may  poffiMy,  on  this  occafion,  call  to 
'mind  a  faying  of  an  old  Greek  author,  who,  though 
now  obfclete,  was  in  his  day,  and  for  feverai  ages  after, 
accounted  a  man  of  confiderable  penetration.  I  neither 
mention  his  name,  nor  tranflate  his  words,  for  fear  or 
offending  (pardon  a  fond  author's  vanity)  my  polite  readers. 
AN0  \flN  THN  ArAIIHN  TH2  AAH0EIA2  OTK  E- 
AES ANTO  —  AIA  TOTTO  ITEMYEI  ATTOI2  'O  0EO2 
ENEPrEIAN  IIAANH2  EI2  TO  lUXTErXAl  ATTOT2 
Til  ¥ETAEL 

t  <c  By  Fate  the  Stoics  fcem  to  have  underftood  a  fe- 
u  riea  of  events  appointed  by  the  immutable  counfels  of 
u  G^d  j   or,  that  law  of  his  providence  by  which  he 

"  governs 
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more  pernicious  to  our  animal  nature,  than 
habitual  fcepticifm  to  our  rational.  And 
when  once  this  fcepticifm  comes  to  affed  our 
moral  fentiments,  or  a&ive  principles,  all  is 
over  with  us  :  we  are  in  the  condition  of  a 
man  intoxicated ;  fit  only  for  raving,  dozing, 
and  doing  mifchief. 

But,  alas !  the  metaphyfician  is  too  head- 
lining to  fellow  my  advice.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing,  indeed,  fays  he,  if  gentlemen  were 
to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  nature.  Is  there 
a  fingle  di&ate  of  nature  to  which  people  of 
fafhion  now-a-<Lays  pay  any  regard  ?  No, 
no  ;  the  world  is  grown  wifer.  As  to  this 
fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  I  very  much  que- 
ftion  its  title  to  be  ranked  with  the  dictates 
of  nature.  It  feems  to  be  a  piece  of  vile  ft>- 
phiftication,  a  paltry  prejudice,  hatched  by 
the  nurfe,  and  foflered  by  the  prieft.  I  am 
determined  to  take  it  roundly  to  tafk,  and 
examine  its   pretenfions  with   the   eye  of  a 

philofopher  and  freethinker. Very  well, 

Sir,  you  may  take  your  own  way;  it  re- 
quires no  (kill  in  magic  to  be  able  to  foretell 
the  confequence.  A  traveller  no  fooner  quits 
the  right  road,  on  fuppofition  of  its  being 
wrong,  than  he  gets  into  one  that  is  really 
fo.  If  you  fet  out  in  your  inquiry,  with  fni- 
pedling  the  principles  of  common  fenfe  to  be 
erroneous,  you  have  little  chance  of  falling 
in  with  any  other  principles  that  ace,  not  er- 
roneous. 

The  refult  of  the  metaphyfical  inquiry  is 
Vol,  I.  N  n  aa 


Ci 
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as  follows.  "  Every  human  a&ian  mnft 
44  proceed  from  (bme  mDtive  as  its  caufe. 
44  The  motive  or  caufe  muft  he  fufficient  to 
produce  the  action  oreffedt ;  otherwife  it 
is  no  motive  :  and,  if  fufficient  to  produce 
it,  muft  necefTarily  produce  it  ;  for  every 
effect  proceeds  necefTarily  from  its  caufe,  as 
*4  heat  necefTarily  proceeds  from  fire.  Now, 
*4  the  immediate  caufes  of  adlion  are  voli- 
41  tions,  or  energies  of  the  will :  thefe  arife 
necefTarily  from  paffions  or  appetites  ; 
which  proceed  necefTarily  from  judge- 
44  ments  or  opinions  ;,  which  are  the  ne- 
41  cefTary  effedt  of  external  things,  or  of  i- 
44  deas,  operating,  according  to  the  neceflary 
44  laws  of  nature,  upon  our  fenfes,  intellect, 
44  or  fancy  :  and  thefe  ideas,  or  things,  pre- 
44  fent  themfelves  to  our  powers  of  percep- 
44  tion,  as  necefTarily  as  light  prefents  itfelf 
4<  when  we  turn  our  open  eyes  to  the  fun, 
In  a  word,  -every  human  adtion  is  the  efr 
fc<5t  of  a  feries  of  caufes,  each  of  which 
does  necefTarily  produce  its  own  proper 
4<  effect :  ib  that  if  the  firft  operate,  all  the 
44  reft  muft  follow.  It  is  confelfed,  that  an 
44  adlion  may  proceed  immediately  from  vc-r 
44  lition,  and  may  therefore  properly  be  call- 
44  ed  voluntary  :  but  the  primum  mobile  or 
44  firft  caufe,  even  of  a  voluntary  adlion,  *is 
44  fomething  as  independent  on  our  will,  as 
t;  the  production  of  the  great-grandfather 
is  independent  on  the  grandfon.  Between 
phylical  and   moral  neceflity  there  is  n<* 

4i-  difference; 


* 
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"  overcomes  thofe  natural  influences  and 
*'  paflions,  or  by  folly  fuffefs  us  to  fall  un- 
#c  der  them  *."  In  regafd  to  fome  of  the  de-* 
crees  of  fate,  Homer  informs  us,  that  they 
were  conditional,  or  fuch  as  could  not  take 
eflfedl,  except  certain  adlions  were  perform-* 
ed  by  men.  Thus  Achilles  had  it  in  his 
power  to  continue  at  Troy,  or  to  return  home 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  If  he  chofe  to  (lay, 
his  life  would  be  fliort  and  glorious ;  if  to 
return,  he  was  to  enjoy  peace  and  leifure  to 
a  good  old  age  f.     He  prefers  the  former, 

though 

*  Iliad,  i.  5,  xlx.  90.  OdyflT.  i.  7.  39.  See  Pope's 
potes  on  thefe  paflages. 

•J"    MyiT>if>  yoif  ri  fit  f  w<n  3-eic  0tVic  a/>yv/>0Te£a 
Alkali ac  XHpocc  ftft/jity  Qolyoltgiq  rexoo-Se  — &c. 

Iliad  ix.  415, 

My  fates  long  iince  by  Thetis  were  difclos'd, 

And  each  alternate,  life  or  fame,  proposed. 

Here  if  I  ftay  befox'e  the  Trojan  town, 

Short  is  my  date,  but  deathlefs  my  renown  ; 

If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praifc 

For  years  on  years,  and  long  extended  days.      Pope. 

On  voit  (fays  M.  Dacier,  in  her  note  on  this  paflage) 
partout  dans  Homere  des  marques  qu'il  avoit  connu  cette 
double  deftinee  des  hommes,  ii  neceffaire  pour  accorder 
le  libre  arbitre  avec  la  predeftination.  En  voicy  un  tef- 
moignage  bien  formel  et  bien  expres.  11  y  a  deux  che*. 
niins  pour  tous  les  hommes :  s'ils  prennent  celuy-la,  il 
leur  arrivera  telle  chofe  j  s'ils  prennent  celuy-cy,  leur  fort 
fera  different. 

Sophocles,  in  like  manner,  reprefents  the  decree  of 
Deftiny  concerning  Ajax,  as  conditional.     The  anger  of 

Minerva, 
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though  he  well  knew  what  was  to  follow : 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  be  any  other 
circumftance  in  the  character  of  this  hero, 
except  his  love  to  his  friend  and  to  his  fa- 
ther, which  fo  powerfully  recommends  him 
to  our  regard.  This  gloomy  refolution  in- 
vefts  him  with  a  mournful  dignity,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  the  reader  often  feels  at  his 
heart,  in  a  fentiment  made  up  of  admiration, 

pity,  and  horror.     But  this  by  the  by. 

According  to  Virgil,  the  completion,  even 
of  the  abfolute  decrees  of  fate,  may  be  re- 
tarded by  the  agency  of  beings  inferior  to 
Jupiter  * :  a  certain  term  is  fixed  to  every 
man  beyond  which  his  life  cannot  laft  ;  but 
before  this  period  arrives,  he  may  die,  by 
accidental  misfortune,    or  deferred  punifh- 


Minerva  againft  that  hero  was  to  laft  only  one  day  :  if 
his  friends  kept  him  within  doors  during  that  (pace,  all 
would  be  well ;  if  they  buffered  him  to  go  abroad  unat- 
tended, his  death  was  inevitable.  Jjax  Mqftig.  772.  794. 
8 1 8.  £/  fjitY  'irtov  fjLtvu  (fays  the  fcholiaft),  owdwcracr  ti 
5t  yujf,  d-rixKvTat.  bid  tovto  o«  to  ctr%¥  rv  poiptbiov  dirxei* 
W  Kent  'OfjLtfQQ,  Ai^Qahca:  xHpac  ftfipif  iaretTdio  n-  xwrSi. 

SophocUsy  apud  H.  Steph.  1588.  p.  48. 


*  Non  dabkur  regnis  (efto)  prohibere  Latin  is, 
Atque  immota  manet  fads  Lavinia  conjux ; 
At  trahere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. 

JEncid.  vii.  313. 


ment 
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Enchiridion  of  Epicfletus  contains  a '  declara- 
tion, that  "  opinion,  purfuit,  defire,  and  a- 
44  verfion,  and,  in  one  word,  whatever  are 
"  otir  own  a&ions,  are  in  our  own  power." 
We  fee  in  Cicero's  fragment  De  Fato,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fixth  book  of  Aulus 
Gellius,  by  what  fubterfuges  and  quibbling 
diftin&ions  the  Stoic  Chryfippus  reconciled 
the  feemingly  oppofite  principles  of  fate  and 
free-will.  I  am  not  furprifed,  that  what  he 
fays  on  this  fubje&  is  unfatisfa&ory  :  for 
many  Chriftians  have  puzzled  themfeves  to 
no  purpofe  in  the  fame  argument.  But  tho' 
the  manner  in  which  the  divine  prefcience  is 
exerted  be  myfterious  and  inexplicable,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  the  freedom  of  our  will 
is  equally  fo.  Of  this  we  may  be,  and  we 
are,  competent  judges.  It  is  fufficiently  in- 
timated to  every  man  by  his  own  experience ; 
and  every  man  is  fatisned  with  this  intima- 
tion, and  by  his  condudt  declares,  that  he 
trufts  to  it  as  certain  and  authentic.  No- 
thing can  be  a  clearer  proof,  that  the  fenti- 
xnent  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  in  human  nature,  than  its  having 
been  fo  long  able  to  maintain  its  ground, 
and  often  in  oppofition  to  other  popular  o- 

t€  governs  the  world.  It  is  evident  by  their  writings, 
<c  that  they  meant  it  in  no  fenfe  which  interferes  with 
"  the  liberty  of  human  actions."  See  Mrs  Carter's  ad- 
mirable Introduction  to  her  very  elegant  tranflation  of  the 
works  of  Epittetus,  §17* 

pinions 
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pinions  apparently  repugnant.  The  notion  of 
fate  has  prevailed  much  in  the  world,  and 
yet  could  never  fubvert  this  fentiment  even 
in  the  vulgar.  —  If  it  be  afked,  where  the 
vulgar  opinions  of  ancient  times  are  to  be 
found  ?  I  ^nfwer,  that  in  the  writings  of  the 
mod  popular  poets  we  have  4  chance  to  find 
them  more  genuine  thaninfyftems  of  philo- 
ibphy.  —  To  advance  paradoxes,  and  confe- 
quently  to  difguife  fadts,  is  often  the  moft 
effectual  recommendation  of  a  philofopher  : 
but  a  poet  jnuft  conform  himfelf  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  and  manners  of  mankind; 
otherwife  he  can  never  bedome  a  general  fa- 
vourite. 

Now  the  fyftem  of  Homer  and  Virgil  con- 
cerning fate  and  free-will,  is  perfectly  expli- 
cit. "  Homer  afligns  three  caufes,"  I  quote 
the  words  of  Pope,  "  of  all  the  good  and  evil 
that  happens  in  this  world,  Which  he  takes 
a  particular  care  to  diftinguifh.  Firft,  the 
will  of  God,  fuperior  to  all.  Secondly^ 
deftiny  or  fate,  meaning  the  laws  and  or- 
der of  nature,  afFedling  the  conftitutions 
of  men,  and  difpofing  them  to  good  or* 
evil,  profperity  or  misfortune ;  which  the! 
Supreme  Being,  if  it  be  his  pleafure,  may 
over-rule,  (as  Jupiter  is  inclined  to  do  in 
the  cafe  of  Sarpedon  *) ;  but  which  he  ge-* 
nerally  fufFers  to  take  effedt.  Thirdly,  our 
own  free-will,  which  either  by  prudence 
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ment  *;    to  virtue  and  vicfe  aeceffity  reaches 
not  at  all  f. 

In  all  the  hiftories  I  have  read  of  ancient 
or  modern,  favage  or  civilized  nations,  I  find 

*  Nam  quia  nee  fato,  merita  nee  mortc  peribat, 
Sed  mifera  ante  diem,  fubitoque  accenfa  furore, 
Nondum  illi  flavum  Proferpina  vcrticc  crincm 
Abftulerat.  <f  ■        <    ■    ■■  JKneid.  iv.  6$6. 

f  Stat  fua  cuique  dies  5  breve  et  irrepafabile  tempus 
Omnibus  eft  vitae  5  fed  famam  extendere  factis, 
Hoc  virtutis  opus.       ■  ■  JEneid.  x.  467* 

I  agree  with  Servius  (not.  in  JEneid.  x.)  that  the  phi- 
lofophical  maxims  to  be  found  in  poets  are  not  always 
confident.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  Poets  imitate  the  fenti- 
ments  of  people  of  different  characters,  placed  in  differ- 
ent circumftances,  and  actuated  by  different  paffions  $  and 
no  body  expects,  that  the  language  or  thoughts  fuitable  to 
a  certain  character,  placed  in  certain  circumftances,  and 
actuated  by  certain  paffions,  fhould  be  confident  with 
thole  of  a  different  character  whofe  circumftances  and 
paffions  are  different.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  that  an- 
notator,  in  fuppofing  the  paflfage  quoted  from  the  fourth 
book,  inconfiftent  with  what  is  quoted  from  the  10th  ; 
and  that  the  former  is  according  to  the  Epicurean,  and 
the  latter  according  to  the  Stoical,  philoi'ophy.  in  the 
latter  paflage,  it  is  faid,  that  a  certain  day  or  time  is  ap- 
pointed by  fate  for  the  utmoft  limit  of  every  man's  life  : 
in  the  former,  the  very  fame  thing  is  implied ;  only  it 
is  faid  further,  that  Dido  died  before  her  time  \  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  ioth*book  that  infinuates  the  impoflibi- 
lity  of  this.  The  fentiments  contained  in  thefe  three- 
quotations  are  conformable  to  Homer's  theology,  and  to 
one  another  ;  and  it  deferves  our  notice,  that  the  firft 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  Juno,  the  fecond  from  the 
poet  or  his  mufe,  and  the  third  from  Jupiter  himfelf  *% 
whence  I  infer,  that  they  were  agreeable  to  the  poet's 
creed,  or  at  lead  to  the  popular  creed  of  his  age. 

Vol,  I.  O  a  the 
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the  conduct  of  mankind  has  ever  been  Inch 
as  I  fhould  expeft  from  creatures  poffefled  of 
moral  freedom,  and  confcious  of  it.  Several 
forms  of  falfe  religion,  and  fome  erroneous 
commentaries  on  the  true,  have  impofed  te- 
nets inconfiftent  with  this  freedom ;  but  men 
have  flill  adfcd,  nqtwithftanding,  as  if  they 
believed  themfelves  to  be  free.  Creeds,  ex- 
firefled  in  general  terms,  may  eafily  be  im- 
pofed on  the  ignorant,  and  the  felfifh ;  by 
the  former  they  are  mifunderftood,  by  the 
latter  disregarded  :  but  to  overpower  a  natu- 
ral inftindt  is  a  difficult  talk  ;  and  a  do&rine 
which  is  eafily  fwallowed  when  propofed  in 
general  terms,  may  ptove  difguftful  when  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  cafe. 

"  The  belief  of  a  deftiny,"  fays  Mr  Mac? 
aulay  in  his  hiftory  of  St  Kilda  *,  <c  is  one  cf 
the  ftrongeft  articles  of  this  people's  creed  j 
and  it  will  ppflibly  be  found  upon  exami- 
nation, that  the  common  people,  in  all 
ages,  and  in  mod  countries,  give  into  the 
the  fame  notion.  At  St  Kilda,  fate  and 
providence  are  much  the  fame  thing.  Af- 
ter having  explained  thefe  terms,  I  afked 
fome  of  the  people  there,  Whether  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  good  and  evil  ?  The 
anfwer  made  by  thofe  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  fyftematical  do&rines  of 
divinity  was,  That  the  queftion  was  a  very 
childiih  one ;    as  every  m^n  alive  mufl  he 
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"  confcious,  that  he  himfelf  is  a  free  agent/* 
■ —  If  it  be  true,  as  I  beiieve  it  is,  that  the 
common  people  in  moil  countries  are  incli- 
ned to  acknowledge  a  deftiny  or  fate  ;  and  if 
it  be  alfo  true*  that  they  are  confcious  of 
their  own  free  agency  notwithftanding  ;  this 
alone  would  convince  me,  though  I  had  ne- 
ver confulted  my  own  experience*  that  the 
fentiment  of  moral  liberty  is  one  of  the  flrong- 
eft  in  human  nature.  For  how  many  of  their 
Ti«s  might  «h«y  not  «cufe,  if  they  could 
perfuade  themfelves,  or  others*  that  thefe 
.proceed  from  caufes  as  independent  on  their 
will,  as  thofe  from  which  ftorms,  earth- 
quakes*  and  eclipfes,  arife*  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  foils  and  feafons,  and  the  found  and 
unfound  conllitutions  of  the  human  body ! 
Such  a  perfuafion,  however,  we  find  not  that 
they  have  at  any  time  entertained  or  at-^ 
tempted  ;  from  which  I  think  there  is  good 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power. 

There  is  no  principle  in  man,  religion  ex- 
cepted, that  has  produced  fo  great  revolu- 
tions, and  makes  fuch  a  figure  in  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  world,  as  th£  love  of  political  li- 
berty 2  of  which  indeed  all  men  do  not  form 
the  fame  notion ;  fome  placing  it  in  the  f.' 
power  of  doing  what  they  pleafe,  others  in  \ 
the  power  of  doing  what  is  lawful ;  fome  in 
being  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  ma- 
king, and  others  in  being  governed  by  e-^ 
quitable  laws,  and  tried  by  equitable  judges  J 

O  o  2  ■*-*  but 
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- —  but  of  which  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  thai 
it  leaves  in  our  power  many  of  our  moft  im- 
portant actions.  And  yet,  fay  fome  authors 
all  things  happen  through  irrefiftible  nece£- 
fity,  and  there  is  not  in  the  human  mind  any  1 
idea  of  any  power.  Strange  !  that  fb  many,  | 
efpecially  among  the  beft,  the  braveft,  and 
the  wifeft  of  men,  fhould  have  been  fb 
paifionately  enamoured  of  an  inconceivable 
non-  entity,  as  to  abandon,  for  its  fake,  their 
cafe,  their  health,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
lives  !  At  this  rate  we  are  wonderfully  mi£* 
taken,  when  we  fpeak  of  Dox  Quixote  as  a 
madman,  and  of  Leonidas,  Brutus,  Wal- 
lace, Hampden,  Paoli,  as  wife,  and  good, 
and  great !  The  cafe  it  feems  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe  :  thefe  heroes  deferve  no  other  name 
than  that  of  raving  bedlamites ;  and  the  il- 
luftrious  knight  of  La  Mancha,  to  whom  the 
object  of  his  valour  was  at  leaft  a  conceivable 
fhantom^  was  a  perfon  of  excellent  under- 
ftanding,  and  moft  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
world ! 

Do  not  all  mankind  diftinguifh  between 
mere  harm  and  injury  ?  Is  there  one  rational 
being  unacquainted  with  this  diftindion  ? 
If  a  man  were  to  a<5l  as  if  he  did  not  com- 
prehend it,  would  not  the  world  pronounce 
him  a  fool  ?  And  yet  this  diftinftion  is  in- 
comprehenfible,  except  we  fuppofe  fdme  be- 
ings to  adl  neceflarily,  and  others  from  free 
choice.  A  man  gives  me  a  blow,  and  in- 
itantly  I  feel  refentment :  but  a  byftander  in- 
form* 
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\    forms  me,  that  the  man  is  afflided  with  the 
epilepfy,  which  deprives  him  of  the  power  of 

>  y^ianaging  his  limbs ;    that  the  blow  was  not 

1     nly  without  defign,  but  contrary  to  his  in- 
•ntion  ;  and  that  he  could  not  have  prevent- 

v  d  it.  My  refentment  is  gone,  though  I  (till 
fceel  pain  from  the  Wow.  Can  therfe  be  any 
miftake  in  this  experience  ?  Can  I  think  that 
I  feel  refentment,  when  in  reality  I  do  not 
feel  it  ?  that  I  feel  no  refentment,  when  I  am 
confcious  of  the  contrary  ?  And  if  I  feel  re- 
fentment in  the  one  cafe,  and  not  in  the  o- 
ther,  it  is  certain  there  feems  to  me  to  be 
fome  diflimilitude  between  them.  But  it  is 
only  in  refpedt  of  the  intention  of  him  who 
gave  the  blow  that  there  can  be  any  diffimi- 

~  litude :  for  all  that  I  learn  from  the  infor- 
mation by  which  my  refentment  was  extin- 
guished is,  that  what  I  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  an  evil  intention,  did  really>  proceed 
from  no  evil  intention,  but  from  the  ne- 
ceflary  effedt  of  a  material  caufe,  in  which 
the  will  had  no  concern.  What  fhall  we  fay 
then  ?  that  the  diftindlion  between  injury 
and  mere  harm,  acknowledged  by  all  man- 
kind, does  imply,  that  all  mankind  fuppofe 
the  adtions  of  moral  beings  to  be  free  ?  or 
fhall  we  fay,  that  refentment,  though  it  arifes 
uniformly  in  all  men  on  certain  occafions, 
does  yet  proceed  from  no  caufe ;  the  adions 
which  do  give  rife  to  it  being  in  every  refpedil 
the  fame  with  thofe  which  do  not  give  rife^ 
to  it  I 

Further, 
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Further,  all  men  expedt,  with  full  affu- 
rance,  that  fire  will  burn  to-morrow ;  but  all 
men  do  not  with  full  aflurance  expedt,  that 
a  thief  will  fteal  to-morrow,  or  a  mifer  refufe 
an  alms  to  a  beggar,  or  a  debauchee  commit 
an  adl  ©f  intemperance,  even  tho'  opportu- 
nities offer.  If  I  had  found,  on  blowing  up 
my  fire  this  morning,  that  the  flame  was  cold, 
and  converted  water  into  ice,  I  Ihould  hAve 
been  much  more  aftoniihed,  than  if  I  had 
detected  a  man  reputed  honed  in  the  com- 
miffion  of  an  adt  of  theft.  The  former  I 
would  call  a  prodigy,  a  contradiction  to  the 
known  laws  of  Nature  :  of  the  latter  I  ihould 
fay,  that  I  am  forry  for  it,  and  could  never 
have  expedted  it ;  but  I  ihould  not  fuppofe 
any  prodigy  in  the  cafe.  All  general  rules* 
that  regard  the  influence  of  human  chara&ers 
on  human  actions,  admit  of  exceptions  ;  but 
the  general  laws  of  matter  admit  of  none. 
Ice  was  cold,  and  fire  hot,  ever  iince  the  crea- 
tion ;  hot  ice,  and  cold  fire,  are,  according 
to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  th6  world,  im- 
poffible  :  but  that  a  man  ihould  fteal  to-day, 
who  never  itole  before,  is  no  impoffibility  at 
all.  The  coldnefs  of  the  flame  I  ihould  doubt- 
lefs  think  owing  to  fome  caufe,  and  the 
diihonefty  of  the  man  to  fome  itrange  revo- 
lution in  his  fentiments  and  principles ;  but 
I  never  could  bring  myfelf  to  think  the  man 
as  paflive,  in  regard  to  this  revolution,  as  the 
fire  mult  be  fuppofed  to  be,  in  regard  to 
the  caufe  by  which  its  nature  is  changed. 
2  The 
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The  man  has  done  what  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  what  he  might  have  prevented,  and 
what  he  deferves  punifhment  for  not  pre- 
venting ;  —  this  is  the  language  of  all  ra- 
tional beings  :  -=-»  but  the  fire  is  wholly  un- 
confcious  and  inert.  Who  will  fay  that 
there  is  the  fame  neceflity  in  both  cafes  ! 

Fatalifts  are  fond  of  inferring  moral  ne- 
ceflity from  phyfical,  in  the  way  of  analogy. 
But  fome  of  their  arguments  on  this  topic 
are  mod  ridiculoufly  abfurd.  "  There  is," 
Ikys  Voltaire's  Ignorant  Philofopher,  "  nothing 
44  without  a  caufe.  An  effedfc  without  a 
"  caufe,  are  words  without  meaning.  Every 
44  tijne  I  have  a  will,  this  can  only  be  in 
44  confequence  of  my  judgement  good  or 
4<  bad;  this  judgement  is  neceflary ;  there- 
4<  fore  fo  is  my  will,"  —  All  this  hath  been 
faid  by  others  :  but  what  follows  is,  I  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  this  Ignorant  Philofopher. 
44  In  effect,"  continues  he,  "  it  would  be  ve- 
ry lingular,  that  all  nature,  all  the  planets, 
fhould  obey  eternal  Jaws,  and  that  there 
"  fhould  be  a  little  animal,  five  feet  high, 
4<  who,  in  contempt  of  thefe  laws,  could  adt 
44  as  he  pleafed,  folely  according  to  his  ca-* 
44  price."  Singular!  aye,  lingular  indeed. 
So  very  Angular,  that  yours,  Sir,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  is  the  firft  human  brain  that  ever 
conceived  fuch  a  notion.  If  man  be  free,  no 
body  ever  dreamed  that  he  made  hiinfelf  fb, 
in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  it  is  in 
f  pnfequence  of  a  law  of  Nature  that  he  is 
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a  free  agent.  But  pafling  this,  let  us  attend 
to  the  reafoning.  The  planets  are  not  free 
agents  j  —  therefore  it  would  be  very  Angu- 
lar, that  man  fhould  be  one.  Not  a  whit 
more  lingular,  than  that  this  fame  animal 
of  five  feet  fliould  perceive,  and  think,  and 
read,  and  write,  and  fpeak ;  attributes  which 
no  aftronomer  has  ever  fuppofed  to  belong 
to  the  planets,  notwithftanding  their  brilliant 
appearance,  and  ftupendous  magnitude  '*. 
We  do  too  much  honour  to  fuch  reaibning, 
when  we  reply  to  it  in  the  bold,  but  fublime 
words  of  the  poet : 

Know*ft  thou  th*  importance  of  a  foul  immortal  ? 
Behold  this  midnight  glory,  worlds  on  worlds  ! 

Amazing 


*  Mr  Voltaire  has  often  laboured,  with  more  zeal 
than  fuccefs,  to  prove,  airiongft  other  ftrange  doctrines, 
that  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  were  no  great  poets.  What 
if  I  fhould  here  help  him  to  an  argument  as  decifive  on 
that  point  as  any  he  has  yet  invented,  and  framed  exactly 
according  to  the  rules  of  his  own  logic,  as  exemplified  in 
the  paflage  now  before  us  ?  "  The  Englifti  fay,  that 
"  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  were  great  poets.  Now  it  is 
■'  well  known,  that  neither  Flinlimmon  in  Wales,  nor 
"  Mealfourvouny  in  Scotland,  neither  Lebanon  in  Syria, 
"  nor  Atlas  ip  Mauritania,  ever  wrote  one  good  yerfe  in 
"  their  days  ;  and  yet  each  of  thefe  mountains  exceeds 
"in  corporeal  magnitude  ten  thoufand  Miltoos,  and  as 
"  many  Shakefpeares.  But  it  would  be  very  lingular, 
"  that  maffes  or  fo  great  diftinclion  fhould  never  have 
*(  been  able  to  put  pen  to  paper  with  any  fuccefs,  and  yet 
*'  that  no  fewer  than  two  pieces  of  Englifh  fkfh  and 
*'  blood,  fcarce  fix  feet  long,  fhould,  in  contempt  of  Na- 
*c  ture  and  all  her  laws,  have  penned  poems  that  are  ia- 
*'  titled  to  general  admiration  I  * 
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Amazihg  £omf> !    redouble  iHis  affiazc  ; 

Ten  thoufertd  add ;  and  twice  ten  thoufatnd  mote  j 

Then  weigh  the  whale ;   one  soul  outweighs  them 

all, 
And  calls  th*  aftonifhing  magnificence 
Of  unintelligent  creation  poor. 

Gomplatnt,  Night  7  i 

Or  iii  the  fimpler  language  of  another  great 
genius  :  <c  If  we  confider  the  dignity  of  ah 
*  *  intelligent  being,  and  put  that  in  the  fcale 
u  agaihft  brute  and  inanimate  matter,  we 
l€  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing  human 
u  nature/  that  the  foul  of  one  virtuous  aiid 
"  religious  man  is   bf  greater   worth    and 

excellency,  than  the  fun  and  his  planets* 
u  and  all  the  ftars  in  the  world  *.*' 

Mr  Hume,  in  an  effay  on  this  fubjedt* 
maintains,  that  the  appearances  in  the  moral 
ind  material  world  are  equally  uniform,  and 
equally  nfeceflary  j  nay,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  fb,  both  by  ptiilofophers  and  by  the  vul- 
gar. In  proof  of  this,  he  confines  himfelf  to 
general  topics,  on  which  he  declaims  with 
fome  plaufibility*  Human  nature  has  been 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages.  True,  tor  all 
men  porfefs  nearly  the  fame  faculties,  which 
are  employed  about  nearly  the  fame  objedts* 
and  deftined  to  operate  within  the  fame  narj 
row  fphere.    And   if  a  man  have  power  to 

*  Bfcntley's  Sermons  at  Boyle's  Leftures,  Scrm.  VIII. 

Vol*  li  P  p  chufe 
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chufe  one  of  two  things,  to  atft  or  not  to  acffc, 
he  has  all  the  liberty  we  contend  for.  How 
is  it  poflible,  then,  that  human  nature,  taken 
in  the  grofs,  Ihould  not  be  found  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages  !  But  if  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, we  fhall  not  perhaps  find  two  hu- 
man minds  exa&ly  alike.  In  two  of  the 
moft  congenial  chara&ers  on  earth,  the  fame 
caufcs  will  not  produce  the  fame  effedfcs; 
nay,  the  fame  caufes  will  not  always  produce 
the  fame  effedls  even  in  the  fame  character. 

Some  Fatalifts  deny,  that  our  internal  feel- 
ings are  in  favour  of  moral  liberty.  "  It  is 
"  true,"  fays  a  worthy  and  ingenious,  tho* 
fanciful,  author,  "  that  a  man  by  internal 
feeling  may  prove  his  own  free-will,  if  by 
free-will  be  meant  the  power  of  doing 
"  what  a  man  wills  or  defires  ;  or  of  refill- 
ing the  motives  of  fenfuality,  ambition, 
&c. ;  that  is  free-will  in  the  popular  and 
pradlical  fenfe.  Every  perfon  may  eafily 
recollect  inftances,  where  he  has  done  thefe 
feveral  things.  But  thefe  are  entirely  fo- 
reign to  the  prefent  queftion.  To  prove 
that  a  man  has  free-will  in  the  fenfe  op- 
pofite  to  mechaftifm,  he  ought  to  feel,  that 
he  can  do  different  things  while  the  mo- 
tives remain  precifely  the  fame.  And  here 
I  apprehend  the  internal  feelings  are  en- 
tirely againft  free-will,  where  the  motives 
are  of  a  fuflicient  magnitude  to  be  evi- 
dent :  where  they  are  not,  nothing  can  be 
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"  proved  *."  —  Queftions  of  this  kind  would 
be  more  eafily  fblved,  if  authors  would  ex- 
plain their  dodtrine    by   examples.      When 
this  is  not  done,  we  cannot  always  be  Aire 
that  we  underftand  their  meaning,  efpecially 
in  abftradl  fubje&s,  where  language,  after  all 
our  care,  is  often  equivocal  and  inadequate. 
If  I  rightly  underftand  this  author,  and  am 
allowed  to  examine  his  principles  by  my  own 
experience,    I   mult  conclude,    that  he  very 
much  miftakes  the  fadt.     Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample. ~  A  man  is  tempted  to  the  commiffion 
of  a  crime :    his  motive   to  commit,  is  the 
love  of  money,  or  the  gratification  of  appe- 
tite :   his  motive  to  abftain,    is  a  regard  to 
duty,  or  to  reputation.    Suppofe  him  to  weigh 
thefe  motives   in  his  mind,    for  an  hour,  a 
day,  or  a  week ;    and  fuppofe,  that,  during 
this  fpace,   no  additional  confideration   oc- 
curs to  him  on  either  fide  :    which,  I  think* 
may  be  fuppofed,  becaufe  I  know  it  is  pofli- 
ble,  and  I  believe  often  happens.     While  his 
mind  is  in  this  ftate,    the  motives  remain 
precifely  the  fame :    and  yet  it  is  to  me  in- 
conceivable, that  he  fhould  at  any  time,  du- 
ring this  fpace,  feel  himfelf  under  a  necefli- 
ty  of  committing,    or  under  a  neceflity  of 
not  committing,    the  crime.  *  He  is   indeed 
under  a  neceflity  either  to  do,  or  not  to  do  : 
but  every  man,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  feels  that  he 

*  Hartley's  Obfervations  on  man,  vol.  I.  p.  507. 
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has  it  ip  his  power  to  chufp  the  one  Qr  tha 
other.  At  lead,  in  all  my  experience,  I  have 
never  been  CQnfcious,  nor  had  any  re^fon  to 
belieye  that  other  meq  were  confcious,  of 
$ny  fuch  neceffity  as  the  author  here   fpeaks 

of. 

* 

Again :  Suppofe  two  men,  in  the  eircum- 
ftances  above  mentioned,  to  yield  to  thq 
temptation,  and  to  be  differently  affe&ed  by  a 
review  of  their  conduct  ;  the  one  repining  at 
fortune,  or  fitfe,  or  providence,  for  having 
placed  him  in  too  tempting  3,  situation,  an< 
folicited  him  by  motiyes  too  powerful  to  be 
refilled  j  the  other  blaming  and  upbraiding 
himfelf  for  yielding  to  the  bad  motive,  an< 
refilling  the  good  :  —  I  would  afk?  which  of 
thefe  two  kinds  of  remorfe  or  regret  is  the 
mofl  rational  ?  The  firft,  according  to  the 
dodlrine  of  the  Fatalifts  ;  the  laft,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind.  No  divine,  no 
moralift,  no  nian  of  fenfe,  ever  fuppqfes  true 
penitence  to  begin,  till  the  criminal  become 
confcious,  that  he  has  done,  or  negle&ed, 
fomething  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
or  negledled  :  a,  fentiment  which  would  be 
not  only  abfurd,  but  impoffible,  if  all  cri- 
minals and  guilty  perfons  believed,  from  inr 
ternal  feeling,  that  what  is  done  could  not 
have  been  prevented.  Whenever  you  can  ia- 
tisfy  a  man  of  this,  he  n#y  continue  to  be- 
wail himfelf,  or  repine  at  fortune  ; :  but  his 
repentance  is  at  an  end.  It  is  always  a  part, 
and  too  often  the  whole,  of  the  language  of 

remorfe : 
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remorse :  "  I  wifli  the  4^4  had  nevpr  been 
44  eigne ;  wretch  that  I  was,  not  to  refift  the 
"  temptation  !"  Does  this  imply,  that  the 
penitent  fuppofps  himfelf  tp  have  been  under 
p.  qeceffity  of  committing  the  action,  aud  that 
Jiis  condudi  could  not  have  faeen  different 
from  what  it  i$  ?  To  me  it  feems  to  in^ply 
juft  the  contrary.  Apd  am  not  I  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  this  matter  ?  Have  npt  I  been 
in  thefe  circumftances  ?  Has  not  this  been 
often  the  lfingijage  of  my  foul  ?  And  will 
any  man  fay,  that  I  do  i}ot  knpw  my  own 
thoughts,  or  that  he  knows  them  better  than 
I  ?  —  All  men,  indeed,  have  but  too  frequent 
experience  of  at  leaft  this  part  of  repentance  : 
then  why  multiply  words,  when  by  fads  it 
\s  fo  eafy  to  determine  the  controverfy  ? 

Other  Fatalifts  acknowledge,  that  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  univerfally  felt  and  belie- 
ved :  That  though  man  in  truth  is  a  necef* 
fary  ?gent,  having  all  his  a<5tions  determined 
by  fixed  and  immutable  laws  ;  yet,  this  be- 
ing concealed  from  him,  he  acts  with  the 
convidtion  of  being  a  free  agent  *.  —  Conr 
cealed  from  him  !  Who  conceals  it  ?  Does 
the  author  of  nature  conceal  it,  —  and  do 
thefe  writers  difcover  it !     What  deference  is 

*  In  the  former  editions  of  this  Eflay,  a  particular  book 
was  here  fpecified  and  quoted.  But  1  have  lately  heard, 
that  in  a  fecond  edition  of  that  book,  which,  however, 
I  have  not  yet  feen,  the  author  has  made  fome  alterations, 
by  which  he  gets  clear  of  the  abfurdity  expofed  in  this 
p^flage. 

not 
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not  due  to  the  judgement  of  a  metaphyfi- 
cian,  whofe  fagacity  is  fo  irrefiftibly  (I  had 
almoft  faid  omnipotently)  penetrating  !  But, 
Gentlemen,  as  ye  are  powerful,  ye  fhould 
have  been  merciful.  It  was  not  kind  to  rob 
poor  mortals  of  this  crumb  of  comfort  which 
had  been  provided  for  them  in  their  igno- 
rance ;  nor  generous  to  publifh  fo  openly  the 
fecrets  of  Heaven,  and  thus  baffle  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  by  a  few  ftrokes  of  your 
pen ! In  truth,  metaphyfic  is  a  perplex- 
ing affair  to  the  paflions,  as  well  as  to  the 
judgement.  Sometimes  it  is  fb  abfurd,  that 
not  to  be  merry  is  impoflible ;  and  fome- 
times  fb  impious,  that  not  to  be  angry  were 
unpardonable  :  but  often  it  partakes  fo  much 
of  both  qualities,  that  one  knows  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind  to  confider  it : 

"  To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodnefs,  and  of  grace ; 
w  And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face." 

But  why  infift  fo  long  on  the  univerfal  ac- 
knowledgement of  man's  free  agency  ?  To 
me  it  is  as  evident,  that  all  men  believe  them* 
felves  free,  as  that  all  men  think.  I  cannot 
fee  the  heart ;  I  judge  of  the  fentiments  of 
others  from  their  outward  behaviour  ;  from 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  as  far  as  hiftory 
and  experience  can  carry  me,  I  find  the  con- 
duct  of  human  beings  fimilar  in  this  refpedt 
to  my  own  :  and  of  my  own  free  agency  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  entertain  the  leaft 
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doubt.     "  Here  then  we  have  an  inftance  of 
"  a  do&rine  advanced  by  fome  philofophers, 

in  diredl  contradi&ion  to  the  general  be- 
"  lief  of  all  men  in  all  ages/*  This  is  a  re-* 
petition  of  the  firft  remark  formerly  made  on 
the  non-exiftence  of  matter. 

2.  The  fecond  was  to  this  purpofe  :  <f  The 
"  reafoning  by  which  this  do&rine  is  fup- 
i4  ported,  though  long  accounted  unanfwer- 
"  able,  did  never  produce  a  ferious  and  ftea- 
Ci  dy  convidtion ;  common  fenfe  ftill  declared 
"  it  to  be  falfe  ;  we  were  forry  to  find  the 
"  powers  of  human  reafon  fo  limited  as  not 
"  to  afford  a  logical  confutation  of  it ;  we 
"  were  convinced  it  merited  confutation,  and 
"  flattered  ourfelves,  that  one  time  or  other 
"  it  would  be  confuted." 

I  fhall  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fcheme  of  neceflity  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
confuted ;  and  on  this  fuppofition  (which 
the  Fatalifts  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge 
a  fair  one)  I  would  alk,  whether  the  remark 
juft  now  quoted  be, applicable  to  the  reafon- 
ings  urged  in  behalf  of  that  fcheme  ?  My 
experience  tells  me,  it  is.  After  giving  the 
advocates  for  neceflity  a  fair  hearing,  my  be- 
lief is  exadlly  the  fame  as  before.  I  am 
puzzled  perhaps,  but  not  convinced,  no  not 
in  the  leaft  degree.  In  reading  fome  late  e£- 
fays  on  this  fubjedt,  I  find  many  things  al- 
lowed to  pafs  without  fcruple,  which  1  can- 
not admit :  and  when  I  have  got  to  the  end, 
and  afk  myfelf,    whether  I  am  a  free  or  a 

neceflary 
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neceffary  agent,  feature  rectirs  upon  me  fb  ir- 
refiftibly,  that  the  iftveftlgation  I  have  juft  fi- 
feifhed  feems  (as  Shakefpeare  fays)  "  like  the 
"  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream ,"  Wnich,  wKile 
It  lafted,  had  fofrie  refemblance  of  reality, 
but  now,  when  it  is  gotie,  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  at  >delufion.  This  is  preju- 
dice, you  fay  ;  be  it  ft).  Befbre  the  confu- 
tation ofBERKELEY's  fy ftem,  tvould it  have 
been  called  prejudice  not  tor  be  convinced  by 
iiis  arguments  ?  I  know  not  but  it  might  j 
but  1  ani  fure,  that  of  fuch  prejtdice  no  ho- 
neft  man,  ilor  lover  of  truth,  nefefds  be  afha- 
med.  I  confefs,  that  when  I  enter  upon  the 
tontr&verfy  Iti  cjufeftitoi,  I  itn  not  wholly  in- 
different ;  I  am  a  little  biafled  in  faVour  of 
common  fenfe,  and  I  cannot  help  it :  yfct  if 
tfie!  reafoning  were  conclufive,  I  am  confident 
it  would  fcredd  in  my  mind  fotae  fufpicion, 
that  my  fefltiment  of  moral  liberty  is  actibi- 
guous.  As  I  experience  nothing  of  this  kind, 
my  convi&ioti  remaining  the  fame  as  before, 
What  miift  I  infer  ?  Surely  1  mtft  infer4 
and  I  fin  againft  my  own  underflianding  if 
I  do  not  infer,  that  though  the  reafoning  bd 
fubtlc,  the  dodlritie  is  abfurd. 

But  what  if  a  man  be  really  convinced 
by  that  reafofciflg,  that  he  is  a  neceflary  a- 
gent?  —  Then  I  expedl  he  will  thihk  and 
ii&  according  to  his  convidlion.  If  he  conti- 
nue to  aft  and  think  as  he  did  before,  arid 
as  I  and  the  reft  of  the  world  do  now,  he 
muft  pardon  me  if  I  fliould  fufpedt  his  con* 
2  vidlion 
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vidion  to  be  infincere.  For  let  it  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  Fatalifts  are  not  fatisfied  with 
calling  their  dodtrine  probable  ;  they  affirm, 
that  it  is  certain,  and  refls  on  evidence  not 
inferior  to  demonftration.  If,  therefore,  it 
convince  at  all,  it  mud  convince  thoroughly. 
Between  rejecting  it  as  utterly  falfe,  and  re- 
ceiving it  as  undeniably  true,  there  is  no 
medium  to  a  confiderate  peribn.  And  let  it 
be  obferved  further,  that  the  changes  which 
the  real  belief  of  fatality  mud  produce  in 
the  condudt  and  fentiments  of  men,  are  not 
flight  and  imperceptible,  but,  as  will  ap- 
pear afterwards,  important  and  (hiking.  If 
you  fay,  that  the  inftindfcs  of  your  nature, 
the  cuftqms  of  the  world,  and  the  force  of 
human  laws,  oblige  you  to  ad  like  free  a- 
gents,  you  acknowledge  fatality  to  be  con- 
trary to  common  fenfe j  which  is  the  point 
I  want  to  prove. 

Clay  is  not  more  obfequious  to  the  potter, 
than  words  to  the  fkilful  difputant.  They 
may  be  made  to  aflume  almoft  any  form,  to 
enforce  almoft  any  do&rine.  So  true  it  is, 
that  much  may  be  faid  on  either  fide  of 
mod  que  ft  ions,  that  we  have  known  dealers 
in  controverfy,  who  were  always  of  the  fame 
mind  with  the  author  whom  they  read  laft. 
We  have  feen  theories  of  morality  deduced 
from  pride,  from  fympathy,  from  felf-love, 
from  benevolence ;  and  all  fo  plaufible,  as 
would  furprife  one  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  ambiguities  of  language.     Of  thefe 

Vol.L  Q^q  the 
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the  advocates  for  fimple  truth  are  lefs  careful 
to  avail  themfelves,  than  their  paradoxical 
antagonifts.  The  arguments  of  the  former, 
being  more  obvious,  ftand  lefs  in  need  of  il- 
luftration  ;  thofe  of  the  latter  require  all  the 
embellifhments  of  eloquence  and  refinement 
to  recommend  them.  Robbers  ieldom  go  a- 
broad  without  arms;  they  examine  every 
corner  and  countenance  with  a  penetrating 
eye,  which  habitual  diflruft  and  circum- 
fpeAion  have  rendered  intenfely  fagacious : 
the  honeft  man  walks  carelefsly  about  his 
huiinefs,  intending  no  harm,  and  fufpe&ng 
none.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  philofophers 
do  often,  in  the  ufe  of  words,  impofe  on 
themfelves  as  well  as  on  others  ;  an  ambi- 
guous word  flipping  in  by  accident  will  often 
perplex  a  whole  fubjedt,  to  the  equal  fur- 
prife  of  both  parties  j  and  perhaps,  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  the  c^uie  of  this  perplexity 
{hall  not  be  difcovered.  This  was  never  more 
remarkably  the  cafe,  than  in  the  controverfy 
about  the  exiftence  of  matter ;  and  this  no 
doubt  is  one  great  hinderance  to  the  utter 
confutation  of  the  do&rine  of  neceffity.  Fa- 
talifts,  indeed,  make  a  ftir,  and  feem  much 
in  earneft,  about  fettling  the  %nification  of 
words :  but  "  words  beget  words,"  as  Ba- 
con well  obferveth ;  and  it  cannpt  be  ex- 
pe&ed,  that  they  who  are  interefted  in  fup- 
porting  a  fyftem  will  be  fcrupuloufly  impartial 
in  their  definitions. 

With  a  few  of  thefe  a  theorift  commonly 

begins 
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begins  his  fyAem.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  fairnefs  aiid  perfpicuity.  We  hold  it  for 
a  maxim,  that  a  man  may  ufe  words  in  any 
fenfe  he  pleafes,  provided  he  explain  the  fenfe 
in  which  he  iifes  them ;  and  we  think  it 
captions  to  find  fault  with  words.  We  there- 
fore are  eafily  prevailed  on  to  admit  his  de- 
finitions, which  are  generally  plaufible,  and 
not  apparently  repugnant  to  the  analogy  of 
language.  But  the  understanding  of  the  au- 
thor when  he  writes,  and  that  of  the  ftu- 
dent  when  he  reads  them,  are  in  very  differ- 
ent circumftahceSi  The  fdrnidf  knows  his 
fyftem  already,  and  adapts  his  definitions  to 
it :  the  latter  is  ignorant  of  did  fyffcem,  and 
therefore  can  have  no  notion  of  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  definitions.  BefideS,  *  very  fyftem 
is  in  fome  degree  obfcfure  to  one  Who  is  but 
beginning  to  ftudy  it ;  and  this  obfcurity 
ferves  to  difguife  Whatever  in  the  preliminary 
illuftrations  is  forced  or  inexplicit.  Thus  thef 
mind  of  the  mod  candid  and  molt  attentive! 
reader  is  prepared  fof  the  recep'tidn  of  error, 
long  before  he  has  any  fqfpicion  df  the  au- 
thor's real  defigri.  And  then,  thfe  more  he  is 
accuflomed  to  ufe  Words  in  a  Certain  fignifi- 
cation,  the  more  he  is  difpofed  to  think  it 
natural ;  fo  that,  the  further  h£  advances  in 
the  fyftem,  he  is  ftill  more  and  iriore  recon- 
ciled to  it.  Need  we  Woiidef  then  at  the  va- 
riety of"  moral  fyftems  ?  need  we  wonder  tot 
fee  a  man's  judgement  fo  eafily,  and  often! 
fo  egregioufly,  milled,  by  abftrail  reafaning  ? 
*  Q^q  2  need 
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fceed  we  woiider  at  the  fuccefs  of  any  theo- 
rift,  who  has  a  tolerable  command  of  lan- 
guage,  and  a  moderate  fhare  of  cunning, 
provided  his  fyflem  be  adapted  to  the  man- 
ners and  principles  of  his  age  ?    Neither  need 
we  woAder  to  fee  the  gro&ft  and  mod  de- 
teflabie  abfurdities  recommended  by  lingular 
plaufibility  of  argument,    and  fuch  as  may 
for  a  time  impofe  even  on  the  intelligent  and 
fagacious  ;  till  at  laft,  when  the  atithor's  de- 
fign  becomes  manifeft,  common  fenfe  begins 
to  operate,  and  men  have  recourfe  to  their 
xnflin&ive  and  intuitive  fentiments,  as   the 
mod  effe&ual  fecurity  againft  the  afiaults  of 
the  logician. 

Further,  previous  to  all  influence  from  ha- 
bit and  education,  the  intellectual  abilities 
of  different  men  are  very  different  in  refpeft 
ofreafbning,  as  well  as  of  common  fenfe. 
Some  meny*  fagacious  enough  in  perceiving 
truth,  are  but  ill  qualified  to  reafon  about 
it ;  while  others,  not  fuperior  in  common 
fenfe,  or  intuitive  fagacity,  are  much  more 
/  dextrous   in   devifing   and  confuting  argu- 

ments. If  you  propofe  a  fophifm  to  the  lat- 
ter, you  are  at  once  contradicted  and  confu- 
ted :  the  former,  though  they  cannot  confute 
you,  are  perhaps  equally  fenfible  of  your 
falfe  doCtrine,  and  unfair  reafoning ;  they 
know,  that  what  you  fay  is  not  true,  though 
they  cannot  tell  in  what  refpeCt  it  is  falfe* 
Perhaps  all  that  is  wanting  to  enable  them  to 
confute  as  well  as  contradict,  is  only  a  little 

practice 
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pra&ice  in  fpeaking  and  wrangling:  but 
furely  this  affedb  not  the  truth  or  falfehood 
of  propofitions.  What  is  falfe  is  as  really  fp 
to  the  perfon  who  perceives  its  falfity,  with- 
out being  able  to  prove  it,  as  to  him  who 
both  perceives  and  proves  ;  and  it  is  equally 
falfe,  before  I  learn  logic,  and  after.  —  Is  it 
not  therefore  highly  unreaibnable  to  expecft 
convidtion  from  every  antagonift  who  cannot 
confute  you,  and  to  afcribe  to  prejudice  what 
is  owing  to  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  uner- 
ring nature  ? 

1  have  converted  with  many  people  of  fenfe 
on  the  fubjedl  of  this  controverfy  concerning 
liberty  and  neceffity.  To  the  greater  part, 
the  arguments  of  Clarke  and  others,  in  vin- 
dication of  liberty,  feemed  quite  fatisfying ; 
others  owned  themfelves  puzzled  with  the 
fubtleties  of  thofe  who  took  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  queftion ;  fbme  repofed  with  full  affix- 
rance  on  that  confcioufnefs  of  liberty  which 
every  man  feels  in  his  own  breaft;  in  a 
word,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
found  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  enemies 
to  fatality  in  their  hearts  $  willing  to  con- 
fider  the  arguments  for  it  as  rather  fpecious 
than  folid ;  and  difpofed  to  receive,  with  joy 
and  thankfulness,  a  thorough  vindication  of 
human  liberty,  and  a  logical  confutation  of 
the  oppofite  do&rine. 

3.  It  has  been  faid,  That  philofophers  are 
anfwerable,  not  for  the  confequences,  but 
only  for  the  truth,  of  their  tenets ;  and  that, 

if 
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if  a  do&rine  be  true,  its  being  attended  wit 
difagreeable  confequences  will  not  render  ii 
falfe.  We  readily  acquiefce  in  this  remark 
but  we  imagine  it  cannot  be  meant  of  an] 
truth  but  what  is  certain  and  incontrovert- 
ible. No  genuine  truth  did  ever  of  itfelf  pn 
duce  effeds  inconfiftent  with  real  utility 
But  many  principles  pals  for  truth,  whicl 
are  far  from  deferving  that  honourable  ap] 
lation.  Some  give  it  to  all  dodrines  whicl 
have  been  defended  with  fiibtlety,  and  whicl 
whether  ferioufly  believed  or  not,  have  nev< 
Been  logically  confuted.  But  to  affirm,  that 
all  fuch  dodtrines  are  certainly  true,  would 
argue  great  ignorance  of  human  language* 
and  human  nature.  It  is  therefore  abfura| 
to  fay,  that  the  bad  confequences  of  admit- 
ting fuch  dodtrines  ought  hot  to  be  urged  ti| 
arguments  againft  them.  —  Now,  there  are 
many  perfons  in  the  jworld,  of  mod  refpefl- 
able  underftanding,  who  would  be  extreme- 
ly averfe  to  acknowledge,  that  the  do&riae 
of  neceflity  has  ever  been  demonftrated  be- 
yond all  doubt.  I  may  therefore  be  permit* 
ted  to  coafider  it  as  a  controvertible  tenet, 
and  tp  expofe  the  abfurdities  and  dangerous 
confequences  with  which  the  general  belief 
of  it  may  be  attended. 

Mr  Hume  endeavours  to  raife  a  prejudice 
againft  this  method  of  refutation.     He  pro- 
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4  bably  forefaw,  that  the  tendency  of  his  prin«* 
jjj  ciples  would  be  urged  as  an  argument  a- 
ujj  gainft  them ;    and  being  fomewhat  appre- 
r  E  henfive    of  the    confequences,    as  well    he 
*  might,  he  infinuates,  that  all  fuch  reafoning 
/  -  is  no  better  than  perfonal  invedtive.    "  There 
I.  "  is    no    method    of   reafoning/'   fays  he, 
l  "  more  common,  and  yet  none  more  blame- 
*c  able,    than  in  philofophical  debates  to  en-* 
?  "  deavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothefis, 
v  "  by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  confequences 
*c  to  religion  and  morality.     When  any  opi- 
"  nion  leads  into  abfurdities,  it  is  certainly 
falfe ;    but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opi- 
nion is  falfe,   becaufe  it  is  of  dangerous 
£  "  confequence.     Such  topics  therefore  ought 
entirely  to  be  forborn  ;  as  ferving  nothing 
to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make 
the  perfon  of  an  antagonift  odious  *."     If 
your    philpfophy  be  fuch,    that  its  conse- 
quences cannot  be  unfolded  without  render- 
ing  your  perfon  odious,   pray,  Sir,  who  is 
to  blame  ?     you,  who  contrive  and  publifh 
it ;  or  I,  who  criticife  it  ?  There  is  a  kind  of 
philofophy  fo  falutary  in  its  effedfcs,  as  to  en- 
dear the  perfon  of  the  author  to  every  good 
man  :^  why  is  not  yours  of  this  kind  ?     If  it 
is  not,    as  you  yourfelf  feem  to  apprehend, 
do  you  think,  that  I  ought  to  applaud  your 
principles,  or  fuffer  them  to  pafs  unexami- 
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ned,  even  though  I  am  certain  of  their  per- 
nicious tendency  ?  or  that,  out  of  refped  to 
your  peribn,  I  ought  not  to  put  others  on 
their  guard  againft  them  ?  Surely  you  can- 
not be  fo  blinded  by  felf-admiration,  as  to 
think  it  the  duty  of  any  man  to  facrifice  the 
intsereft  of  mankind  to  your  intereft,  or  ra- 
ther to  your  reputation  as  a  metaphyseal 
writer.  If  you  do  think  fo,  I  muft  take  the 
liberty  to  differ  from  your  judgement  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  matters. 

Nor  can  I  agree  to  what  our  author  fays 
of  this  method  of  reafoning,  that  it  tends 
nothing  to  the  diJfcovery  of  truth.  Does  not 
every  thing  tend  to  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
that  difpofes  men  to  think  for  themielves, 
and  to  confider  opinions  with  attention,  be- 
fore they  adopt  them  ?  And  have  not  many 
well-meaning  perfbns  rafhly  adopted  a  plau- 
fible  opinion  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  being 
harmlefs,  who,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  its 
bad  tendency,  would  have  proceeded  with 
more  caution,  and  made  a  better  ufe  of  their 
underftanding  ? 

This  is  truly  a  notable  expedient  for  deter* 
mining  controverfy  in  favour  of  licentious 
theories.  An  author  publi£hes  a  book,  in 
which  are  many  dodrines  fatal  to  human  hap- 
pinefs,  and  fubverfive  of  human  fociety.  If, 
from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  to  mankind,  we 
endeavour  to  expofe  them  in  their  proper  co- 
lours, and,  by  difpkying  their  dangerous 
and  abiurd  conferences,  to  deter  men  from 
%  ra£h]y 
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i     rafhly  adopting  them  without  examination ; 

>  our  adverfary  immediately  exclaims,  "  This 
44  is  not  fair  reafoning ;  this  is  perfonal  in- 
"  vedtive."  Were  the  fentiments  of  the  pu- 
blic to  be  regulated  by  this  exclamation,  li- 
centious writers  might  do  what  mifchief  they 
pleafed,  and  no  man  durft  appear  in  oppofi- 
tion,  without  being  hooted  at  for  his  want  of 
breeding.  —  It  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  the 
law  is  not  to  be  brow-beaten  by  infinua- 
tions  of  this  kind  ;  otherwife  we  ihould  hear 
fome  folks  exclaim  againft  it  every  day,  as. 
one  of  the  mod  ungenteel  things  in  the  world. 
And  truly  they  would  have  reafon  :  for  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  an  indi&ment  at  the- 
Old  Bailey  has  much  the  air  of  a  perfonal  in- 
vedive  ;  and  banifliment,  or  burning  in  the 
hand,  amounts  nearly  to  a  perfonal  aflault ; 
nay,  both  have  often  this  exprefs  end,  ta 
make  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  odious  ;  and 
yet,  in  his  judgement,  perhaps,  there  was 
no  great  harm  in  picking  a  pocket  of  a 
handkerchief,  value  thirteen  pence,  provided 
it  was  done  with  a  good  grace.  Let  not  the 
majefty  of  fcience  be  offended  by  this  allu- 
fion  ;  I  mean  not  to  argue  from  it,  for  it  is* 
not  quite  fimilar  to  the  cafe  in  hand.  That 
thofe  men  a£l  the  part  of  good  citizens,  who 
endeavour  to  overturn  the  plaineft  principles 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  fubvert  ,  the 
foundations  of  all  religion,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  ;  but  1  Ihould  be  extremely  forry  ta 
fee  any  other  weapons  employed  againft  them 
Vol,  h  R  r  thaa 
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than  thofe  of  reafon  and  ridicule  chaftifed  by 
decency  and  truth.  Other  weapons  this 
caufe  requires  not ;  nay,  in  this  caufe,  all  o- 
ther  weapons  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  And  let  it  Hill  be  remembered,  that 
the  objedfc  of  our  ftri&ures  is  not  men,  but 
books ;  and  that  thefe  incur  our  cenfure,  not 
becaufe  they  bear  certain  names,  but  becaufc 
they  contain  certain  principles. 

Thefe  remarks  relate  rather  to  the  doc- 
trines of  fcepticifm  in  general,  than  to  this 
'  of  neceflity  in  particular  ;  which  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  many  men,  refpe&able  both 
for  their  talents  and  principles,  have  affert- 
ed.  I  prefume,  however,  they  would  have 
been  more  cautious,  if  they  had  attended 
to  the  conferences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
it. — To  which  I  now  return. 

Some  of  the  Fatalifts  are  willing  to  recon- 
cile their  fyftem  with  our  natural  notions  of 
moral  good  and  evil ;  but  all  they  have 
been  able  to  do  is,  to  remove  the  difficulty  a 
ftep  or  two  further  off.  But  others  of  that 
party  are  not  folicitous  to  render  thefe  points 
confident.  If  they  can  only  eftablifh  necefli- 
ty, they  leave  natural  religion  to  fhift  for 
itfelf.  Mr  Hume  allows,  that,  on  the  prin*- 
ciples  of  thofe  who  deny  liberty  and  con- 
tingence,  it  is  impoffible  for  natural  reafon 
to  vindicate  the  divine  character :  — *■  for  that, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  God  is  the  ultimate 
caufe  of  every  one  of  our  volitions  'and  ac- 
tions, either  none  of  thefe  can  be  criminal ; 
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or,  if  they  be  criminal,  (which  Mr  Hume 
feems  to  admit),  "  we  muft  retradt  the  attri- 
bute of  perfe&ion  which  we  afcribe  to  the 
Deity,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
ultimate  author  of  guilt  and  morai  turpi- 
"  tude  in  all  his  creatures."  —  Were  authors 
poffefled  of  that  modefty,  which  Mr  Hume 
recommends  in  the  conclufion  of  this  eflay, 
I  Ihould  think  they  would  ihudder  at  the 
thought  of  inculcating  a  dodtrine,  which  they 
know  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  very  firft 
principles  of  religion ;  and  of  which,  there-* 
fore,  they  muft  know  that  it  tends  to  fob* 
vert  the  only  durable  foundation  of  human 
fociety  and  human  happinefs. 

The  advocates  for  liberty,  oh  the  other 
hand,  have  zealoufly  aflerted  the  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  purity  of  the  divine  nature.  Now, 
I  confefs)  that  this  very  consideration  is,  ac- 
cording to  my  notion  of  things,  a  ftrong  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  the  laft-mentioned  doc- 
trine. Here  are  two  opinions  j  the  one  in- 
confident  with  the  firft  principles  of  natural 
religion,  as  fome  of  thofe  who  maintain  it 
acknowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  experience, 
the  belief,  and  the  pra&ice,  of  the  generality 
of  rational  beings  ;  the  other  perfectly  con- 
fident with  religion,  confcience,  and  com- 
mon fenfe.  If  the  reader  believe,  with  me, 
that  the  Deity  is  infinitely  good  and  wife,  he 
cannot  balance  a  moment  between  them ;  nor 
hefitate  to  affirm,  that  the  univerfal  belief  of 
the  former  would  produce  much  mifchief 
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and  mifefy  td  mankind.  If  he  be  prepofleiP* 
ed  in  favour  of  Mr  Hume's  neceffity,  he 
ought,  however,  befofe  he  acquiefce  in  it  as 
true,  to  be  well  aflured,  that  the  evidences 
of  natural  religion,  particularly  of  the  divine 
exiftence  and  attributes,  afe  weaker  than  the 
proofs  that  have  been  urged  in  behalf  of  this 
neceffity.  But  will  any  one  fay,  that  this 
dodlrine  admits  of  a  proof,  as  unexception- 
able as  that  by  which  we  ^evince  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God  ?  I  appeal  to  his  own 
heart,  I  appeal  to  the  experience  and  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  mankind ;  —  are  you  as  tho- 
roughly convinced,  that  no  pad  a<5lion  of 
your  life  could  poffibly  have  been  prevented, 
and  that  ho  future  aftion  can  poffibly  be 
contingent,  as  that  God  is  infinitely  wife, 
powerful,  and  good  ? Examine  the  evi- 
dence of  both  propofitions,  examine  with 
candour  the  inflindiive  fuggeftions  of  your 
own  mind ;  —  and  then  tell  me,  whether 
you  find  Atheifm  or  man's  moral  liberty 
hardeft  to  be  believed. 

Perhaps  I  fhall  be  told,  that  the  belief  of 
moral  liberty  is  attended  with  equal  difficul- 
ties ;  for  that,  tp  reconcile  the  contingency 
of  human  adlions  with  the  prefcience  erf 
God,  is  as  impoffible  as  to  reconcile  neceffi- 
ty with  his  goodnefs  and  wifdom.  Others 
have  anfwered  this  obje&ion  at  length;  I 
make  therefore  only  two  brief  remarks  upon 
it.  i.  As  it  implies  not  any  reflection  on 
the  divine  power,  to  fay  that  it  cannot  per- 
form 
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form  impoflibilities  ;  fo  neither,  I  prefume, 
does  it  imply  any  reflexion  on  his  know- 
ledge, to  fay  that  he  cannot  forefee,  as  cer- 
tain, that  which  he  himfelf  has  determined 
to  be  not  certain,  but  only  contingent.  Yet  he 
fees  all  poffible  efledls  of  all  poffible  caufes ; 
and  our  freedom  to  chufe  good  or  evil  can 
no  more  be  conceived  to  interfere  with  the 
final  purpofes  of  his  providence,  than  our 
power  of  moving  our  limbs  is  inconfiftent 
with  our  inability  to  remove  mountains". 
2.  No  man  will  take  it  upon  him  to  fay,  that 
he  diftin&ly  underftands  the  manner  in 
which  the  Deity  adls,  perceives,  and  knows  : 
but  the  incomprehenfiblenefs  of  his  nature 
will  never  induce  men  to  doubt  his  exift- 
ence  and  attributes,  unlefs  there  be  men  who 
fancy  themfelves  infallible,  and  of  infinite 
capacity.  Shall  I  then  conclude,  becaufe  I 
cannot  fully  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  prefcience  operates,  that  therefore 
the  Deity  is  not  infinitely  perfect  ?  or  that 
therefore  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of 
a.  fentiment  which  is  warranted  by  my  con- 
ftant  experience,  and  by  that  of  all  man-r 
kind  ?  Shall  1  fay,  that  becaule  my  know- 
ledge is  not  infinite,  therefore  I  have  no 
knowledge  ?  Becaufe  I  know  not  when  I  fhall 
die,  does  it  follow,  that  I  cannot  be  certain 
of  my  being  now  alive  ?  Becaufe  God  has 
not  told  me  every  thing,  fhall  I  refufe  to  be- 
lieve what  he  has  told  me  ?  To  draw  fuch 
a  conclufion  from  fuch  premifes,  is,  in  my 

judgement, 
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judgement,  as  contrary  to  reafon,  as  to  fay, 
that,  becaufe  I  am  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of 
magnetical  attraction,  therefore  I  ought  nor 
to  believe  that  the  needle  points  to  the  north* 
— That  I  am  a  free  agent,  I  know  and  be- 
lieve ;  that  God  forefees  whatever  can  be  fore- 
ieen,  as  he  can  do  whatever  can  be  done.  I 
alfo  know  and  believe :  nor  have  the  Fatalifts 
ever  proved,  nor  can  they  ever  prove,  that 
the  one  belief  is  inconfiftent  with  the  other. 
The  aflerters  of  human  liberty  have  always 
maintained,  that  to  believe  all  a&ions  and 
intentions  neceflary,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to 
believe,  that  man  is  not  an  accountable  be- 
ing, oVj  in  other  words,  no  moral  agent. 
And  indeed  this  notion  is  natural  to  every 
perfbn  who  has  the  courage  to  truft  his  own 
experience,  without  feeking  to  puzzle  plain 
matter  of  fadt  with  verbal  diftin&ions  and 
metaphyseal  refinement.  But,  it  is  {aid, 
the  fenfe  of  moral  beauty  and  turpitude  ftill 
remains  with  us,  even  after  we  are  convin- 
ced, that  all  adions  and  intentions  are  ne- 
ceffary ;  that  this  fenfe  maketh  us  moral  a- 
gents ;  and  therefore  that  our  moral  agency 
is  perfectly  confiftent  with  our  neceffary  a* 
gency.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe; 
it  is  putting  us  off  with  mere  words.  For 
what  is  moral  agency,  and  what  is  implied 
in  it  ?  This  at  leaft  mud  be  implied  in  it, 
that  we  ought  to  do  fome  things,  and  not 
to  do  others.  But  if  every  intention  and  ac* 
tion    of  my  life  is   fixed  by  eternal  laws* 

which 
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which  I  can  neither  elude  nor  alter,    it  is  as 
abfurd  to  fay  to  me,  You  ought  to  be  honeft 
to-morrow,  as  to  fay,  You  ought  to  flop  the 
motion  of  the  planets  to-morrow!     Unlefs 
fome  events  depend  upon  my  determination, 
ought,  and  ought  not,  have  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  me.    Moral  agency  further  implies, 
that  we   are  accountable  for  our  condudl; 
and  that  if  we  do  what  we  ought  not  to  do, 
we  deferve  blame  and  punifhment.     My  con- 
fcience  tells  me,    that  I  am  accountable  for 
thofe  adtions  only  that  are  in  my  own  power ; 
and  neither  blames   nor  approves,    in  my  felt 
or  in  others,    that  condudt  which  is  the  ef- 
fect,  not  of  choice,   but  of  neceflity .     Con- 
vince me,    that  all  my  adtions  are  equally 
neceflary,  and  you  filence  my  confcience  for 
ever,  or  at  leaft  prove  it  to  be  a  fallacious  and 
impertinent  monitor :     you  will   then  con- 
vince me,  that  all  circumfpedlion  is  unne- 
ceflary,  and  all  remorfe  abfurd.     And  is  it  a 
matter  of  little  moment,    whether  I  believe 
my  moral  feelings  authentic  and  true,    or  e- 
quivocal  and  fallacious  ?     Can  any  principle 
be  of  more  fatal  confequence  to  me,    or  to 
fbciety,  than  to  believe,  that   the  di&ates  of 
confcience  are  falfe,    unreasonable,  or  infig- 
nificant  ?     Yet  this  is  one  certain  effedl  of  my 
becoming  a  Fatalift,    or  even  fceptical  in  re- 
gard to  moral  liberty. 

I  obferve,  that  when  a  man's  understand- 
ing begins  to  be  fo  far  perverted  by  de- 
bauchery, as  to  make  him  imagine  his  crimes 
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unavoidable,  from  that  moment  he  begins 
to  think  them  innocent,  and  deems  it  a  fuffi- 
cient  apology,  that  in  refpedt  of  them  he  is 
no  longer  a  free,  but  a  neceffary  agent.  The 
drunkard  pleads  his  conftitution,  the  blaf- 
phemer  urges  the  invincible  force  of  habit, 
and  the  fenfualift  would  have  us  believe,  that 
his  appetites  are  too  ftrong  to  be  refilled. 
Suppofe  all  men  fo  far  perverted  as  to  argue 
in  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  crimes  of 
every  kind ;  —  then  it  is  certain,  that  all  men 
would  be  equally  difpofed  to  think  all  crimes 
innocent.  And  what  would  be  the  confe- 
quence  ?  Licentioufnefs,  mifery,  and  defola- 
tion,  irremediable  and  univerfal.  If  God  in- 
tended that  men  fhould  be  happy,  and  that 
the  human  race  fhould  continue  for  many 
generations,  he  certainly  intended  alfb  that 
men  fhould  believe  themfelves  free,  moral, 
and  accountable  creatures. 

Suppofing  it  pof&ble  for  a  man  to  a6t  upon 
the  belief  of  his  being  a  neceffary  agent,  let 
us  fee  how  he  would  behave  in  fome  of  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  He  does  me  an  in- 
jury. I  go  to  him  and  remonftrate.  You 
will  excuie  me,  fays  he ;  I  was  put  upon  it 
by  one  on  whom  I  am  dependent,  and  who 
threatened  me  with  beggary  and  perdition  if 
I  refufed  to  comply.  I  acknowledge  this  to 
be  a  confiderable  alleviation  of  the  poor  man's 
guilt.  Next  day  he  repeats  the  injury ;  and, 
on  my  renewing  my  remonflrances,  Truly, 
fays  he,  I  was  offered  fixpeuce  to  do  it  j   or  I 

.    did 
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did  it  to  pleafe  my  humour :  but  I  know 
you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
as  all  motives  are  the  neceflary  caufes  of  the 
actions  that  proceed  from  them,  it  follows, 
that  all  niOtives  productive  of  the  fame  ac-  m 
tiori  art  irrefiftible,  and  therefore,  in  refpe& 
of  the  agent,  equally  ftrong  :  I  am  therefore 
as  innocent  now  as  I  was  formerly ;  for  the 
event  has  proved,  that  the  motive  arifing 
from  the  offer  of  fixpence,  or  from  the  im- 
pulfe  of  whim*  was  as  effe&ual  in  produ- 
cing the  aftion  which  you  call  an  injury, 
as  the  motive  arifing  from  the  fear  of  ruin  * 
Notwithftanding  this  fine  fpeech,  I  fhould  be 
afraid,  that  thefe  principles,  if  perfifted  in, 
and  adled  upon,  would  foon  bring  the  poor 
Fatalifl  to  Tyburn  qt  Bedlam. 

Will  you  promife  to  afltft  me  to-morrow 
with  your  labour*  advice,  or  intereft  ?  No, 
fays  the  practical  Fatalifl ;  I  can  promife  no- 
thing :  for  my  conduct  to-morrow  will  cer^ 
tainly.  be  determined  by  the  motive  that  then 
happens  to  predominate.  Let  your  promife, 
fay  1,  be  your  motive.  How  can  you  be  fp 
ignorant,  he  replies,  as  to  imagine  that  our 
motives  to  adion  are  in  our  own  power ! 
O  fad,  O  fad  !  you  muft  ftudy  metaphyfic, 
indeed  you  muft.  Why,  Sir,  our  motives  to 
adtion  are  obtruded  upon  us  by  irrefiftible 
neceflity.  Perhaps  they  arife,  immediately, 
from  fome  paffipn,  judgement,  fancy,  or  (if 
you  pleafe)  volition ;  but  this  volition,  fan- 
cy, judgement,  or  paflion,  — — what  is  ir? 

Vojl,  L  S  f  an 
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an  effedt  without  a  caufe  ?  No,  no ;  it  is 
neceflarily  excited  by  ibme  idea,  objedfc,  or 
notion,  which  prefents  itfelf  independently 
on  me,  and  in  confequence  of  fome  extrin- 
fic  caufe,  the  operation  of  which.  I  can  nei- 
ther fore  fee  nor  prevent.  —  Where  is  the  man 
who  would  chufe  this  Fatalift  for  his  friend, 
companion,  or  fellow-citizen  ?  who  will  fay, 
that  fociety  could  at  all  fubfift,  if  the  genera* 
lity  of  mankind  were  to  think,  and  fpeak,  and 
adt,  on  fuch  principles  *  ? 
«  '  But,  fays  the  Fatalift,  is  it  not  eafy  to  i- 
magine  cafes  in  which  the  men  who  believe 
themfelves  free,  would  adt  the  part  of  fools 
or  knaves  ?  Nothing  indeed  is  more  eafy. 
But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  folly  or 
knavery  of  fuch  men  arifes,  not  from  their 
perfuafion  of  their  own  free  agency ;  for 
many  millions  of  this  perfuafion  have  palled 
through  life  with  a  fair  character ;  but  from 
other  caufes.  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater 
difcouragement  from  knavery  and  folly,  than 
•the  conlideration,  that  man  is  an  account- 
able being ;  and  1  know  not  how  we  can 
fuppofe  him  accountable,  in  the  common  ac- 

*  This,  it  may  be  faid,  wotild  ftippofc  a  partial  neccffi- 
ty»  It  may  be  fo  :  but  in  this  manner  I  apprehend  tha 
mankind  will  always  argue,  as  long  as  they  are  confcious 
of  a  power  of  felf-determination.  And  while  they  are 
.  confcious  of  that  power,  and  argue  in  this  manner,  they 
rouft  confider  the  doctrine  of  neceffity  as  repugnant  to 
our  moft  familiar  and  moft  permanent  notions  in  regard 
to  morality  and  human  agency. 
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ceptation  of  that  word,    unlefs  we  fuppofc 
him  free.  • 

The  reader,  if  difpofed  to  purfue  thefej 
hints,  and  attend,  in  imagination,  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  confident  and  pra&ical  Fa- 
talift,  in  the  fnore  interefting  fcenes  of  pri- 
vate and  public  life,  may  entertain  himfelf 
with  a  feries  of  very  ftrange  and  comical 
adventures.  I  prefume  I  have  faid  enough 
to  fliow,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon  I  af- 
firm, "  That  the  real  and  general  belief  of 
neceflity  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences  to  fcience,  and  to  human  na- 
ture ;"  —  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  third, 
remark  we  formerly  made  on  the  do&rine  of 
the  non-exiftence  pf  body  *. 

And  now  we  have  proved,  that  if  there 
was  any  reafon  for  rejecting  Berkeley's 
dodrine  as  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  before  his  arguments  were  fhown  tQ 
arife  from  the  abufe  of  words,  there  is  at 
prefent  the  fame  reafon  for  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  neceflity,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that 
it  hath  not  as  yet  been  logically  confuted  t 
Both  dodlrines  are  repugnant  to  the  general 
belief  of  mankind :  both,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  fubtlefl  fophiftry,  ar$ 
ftill  incredible  :  both  are  fo  contrary  to  na-t 
ture,  and  to  the  condition  of  human  beings, 
that  they  cannot   be   carried  into  pracflice  j 

*  Sec  the  end  of  the  preceding  feftion. 

Sf  4  and 
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a#d  fo  contrary  to  true  philofophy,  that  they 
cannot  be  admitted  into  fcience,  without 
bringing  fcepticifin  along  with  them,  and 
rendering  questionable  the  plained  principles 
of  moral  truth.  In  a  wor4,  we  have  pro- 
ved, that  common  fenfe,  as  it  teacheth  us  to 
believe  and  be  allured  of  the  exiftence  of  mat- 
ter, doth  alfo  teach  us  to  believe  and  be  aflu- 
red, that  man  is  a  free  agent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  prefent 
purpofe,  to  enter  upon  a  logical  examination 
of  the  argument  for  neceffity.  Our  defign  is 
only  to  explain,  by  what  marks  one  may 
diftinguifti  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 
that  is,  intuitive  or  felf-evident  notions,  from 
thofe  deceitful  and  inveterate  opinions  that 
have  fometimes  afTumed  the  fame  appearance. 
If  I  have  fatisfied  the  reader,  that  the  free 
agency  of  men  is  a  felf-evident  fad,  I  have 
alfo  fatisfied  him,  that  all  reafoning  on  the 
fide  of  neceffity,  though  accounted  unan- 
fwerable,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  and  previoufly 
to  all  confutation,  abfurd  and  irrational,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  and  principles  of  true 
philofophy. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  liberty  be  difcoura- 
ged  by  the  perplexing  arguments  of  the  Fa- 
talift  *.  Arguments  in  oppyfition  to  felf-e- 
vident 

*  There  is  no  fubjeft  on  which  doubts  and  difficulties 
may  not  be  darted  by  ingenious  and  difputatkms  men: 
and  therefore,  from  the  number  of  their  objections,  and 
flie  length  of  the  confroverfy  to  which  th^y  give  occa- 
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vident  truth,  muft,  if  plaiifible,  be  perplex- 
ing. Think  what  method  of  argumentation 
a  man  muft  purfue,  who  fets  himfelf  to  con- 
fute any  axiom  in  geometry,  or  to  argue  a- 
gainft  the  exiftence  of  a  fentiment,  acknow- 
ledged and  fek  by  all  mankind.  Indeed  I 
cannot  fee  how  fuch  a  perfon  fliould  ever 
rmpofe  upon  people  of  fenfc,  except  by  avail- 
ing himfelf  of  expreflions,  which  either  arc  in 
themfHves  ambiguous,  or  become  fo  by  his 
manner  of  applying  them.  If  the  ambiguity 
be  difcernible,  the  argument  trail  have  no 
force  ;  if  there  be  no  fufpicion  of  ambigui- 
ty, the  difpute  may  be  continued  from  ge-  - 
neration  to  generation,  without  working  any 
change  in  the  fentiments  of  either  party. 
When  fadt  is  difregarded,  when  intuition 
goes  for  nothing,  when  no  ftandard  of  truth 
is  acknowledged,  and  every  unanfwered  ar- 
gument is  deemed  unanfwerable,  trtic  reafon- 
ing  is  at  an  end  ;  and  the  difputant,  having 
long  ago  loft  fight  of  common  ferife,  is  fo 
far  from  regaining  the  path  of  truth,  that, 
like  Thomfon's    pe^fant  bewildered  in    the 

fion,  we  cannot,  in  any  cafe,  conclude,  that  the  original 
evidence  is  weak,  or  even  that  it  is  not  obvious  and»ftri 
king.  Were  we  to  pre  fume,  that  every  principle  is  du- 
bious againft  which  fpecious  objections  may  be  contrived, 
we  fhould  be  quickly  led  into  univerfal  fcepticifm.  The 
two  ways  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  fpeculativc  men  has 
been  moft  commonly  employed,  are  dogmatical  afiertjons 
of  doubtful  opinions,  and  fubtle  cavils  againft  certain 
truths.  'Gerard?*  DijfertationSy  ii.  4. 

fnow, 
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fhow,  he  continues  "  to  wander  on,  ftill 
c<  more  and  more  aftray."  If  any  perfbn 
will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
whole  controverfy  concerning  liberty  and  ne- 
ceffity,  he  will  find,  that  the  arguments  on 
both  fides  come  at  lad  to  appear  unanfwer- 

,  able :  —  there  is  no  common  principle  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties,  to  which  an 
appeal  can  be  made,  and  each  party  charges 
the  other  with  begging  the  queftion.  Is  it 
not  then  better  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  fimple 
feeling  of  the  underftanding  ?  I  feel  that  it 
is  in  my  power  to  will  or  not   to  will :    all 

f  you  can  fay  about  the  influence  of  motives 
will  never  convince  me  of  the  contrary  ;  or 
if  I  fhould  fay,  that  I  am  convinced  by  your 
arguments,  my  conduct  muft  continually  be- 
lie my  profeffion.  One  thing  is  undeniable : 
your  words  are  obfcure,  my  feeling  is  not ; 
—  this  is  univerfally  attended  to,  acknow- 
ledged, and  a&ed  upon  ;  thofe  to  the  majo- 
rity of  mankind  would  be  unintelligible,  nay, 
perhaps  they  are  in  a  great  meafure  fo  even 
to  yourfclves  *. 

CHAP, 


*  "  It  is  evident  (fays  a  great  philofopher)  that  as  it  is 
"  from  internal  confcioufnefs  I  know  any  thing  of  liber* 
*'  ty,  fo  no  aflertion  contrary  to  what  I  am  confcious  of 
«  concerning  it  can  be  admitted  :  and  it  were  better  per- 
«  baps  to  treat  of  this  abftrufe  fubjeft  after  the  manner 

«  of 
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CHAP.       III. 


Recapitulation,  and  Inference. 


TH  E  fubftance  of  the  preceding  illuftra- 
tions,    when  applied  to  the  principal 
jmrpofe  of  this  difcourfe,  is  as  follows. 

Although  it  be  certain,  that  all  juft  reafon- 
ing  does  ultimately  terminate  in  the  princi- 
ples of  common  fenfe  ;  that  is,  in  principles 
which  muft  be  admitted  as  certain,  or  as 
probable,  upon  their  own  authority,  without 
evidence,  or  at  leaft  without  proof ;  even  as 
all  mathematical  reafoning  does   ultimately 

u  of  experimental  philofophy,    than  to  fill  a  thoufand 
"  pages  with  metaphyseal  difcuffions  concerning  it." 

Maclauriris  account  of  Newton9 s  dij cover its ,  book  i. 
chap*  4. 

*'  The  conftitution  of  the  prefent  world,  (fays  Bifhop 
'«  Butler),  and  the  condition  in  which  we  are  actually 
1 '  placed,  is  as  if  we  were  free.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
"  juftly  concluded,  that  fince  the  whole  procefs  of  action 
"  through  every  ftep  of  it  is  as  if  we  were  free,  therefore 
"  we  are  fo.w  Analogy,  fart  i.  chap.  6.  §  6. 

One  who  is  a  Fatalift,  and  —  one  who  keeps  to  his  na- 
tural fenfe  of  things,  and  believes  hirafelf  a  free  agent,  — 
thefe  two  are  contrafted  by  the  lame  excellent  author, 
part  i.  ch.  6.  $  3. 

terminate 
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terminate  in  felf-evident  axioms  :  yet  philo- 
fbphers,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of* 
human  nature,  have  not  always  been  careful 
to  confine  the  reafbning  faculty  within  its 
proper  fphere,  but  have  vainly  imagined, 
that  even  the  principles  of  common  fenfe  are 
fubjecfl  to  the  cognifance  of  reafbn,  and  may 
be  either  confirmed  or  confuted  by  argument. 
They  have  accordingly,  in  many  inftances, 
carried  their  inveftigations  higher  than  the 
ultimate  and  felf-fupported  principles  of 
common  fenfe  ;  and  by  fo  doing,  have  in- 
troduced many  errors,  and  much  falfe  rea<- 
fbning,  into  the  moral  fciences.  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  propofcd,  as  a  matter  deferring 
ferious  attention,  to  afcertain  the  feparate 
provinces  of  reafbn  and  common  fenfe.  And 
becaufe,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  a  principle  of  common  fenfe 
from  an  acquired  prejudice ;  and,  confe«- 
quently,  to  know  at  what  point  reafoning 
ought  to  flop,  and  the  authority  of  common 
ienie  to  be  admitted  as  decifive ;  it  was  there- 
fore judged  expedient  to  inquire,  "  Whether 
44  fuch  reafonings  as  have  been  profecuted 
44  beyond  ultimate  principles,  be  not  mark- 
44  ed  with  fome  peculiar  chara&ers,  by  which 
44  they  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  legitimate 
44  inveftigation."  To  illuftrate  this  point, 
the  doctrines  of  the  non-exijlencc  of  matter* 
and  the  neceffity  0  human  aftioris,  were  given 
as  examples ;  in  which,  at  Ieaft  in  the  for- 
2  mer 
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mer  of  which,  common  fenfe,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  competent  judges,  is  confefTedly 
J  violated ;  —  the  natural  efieds  produced  up- 
on the  mind  by  the  reafonings  that  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  thefe  do&rines,  were 
confidered ;  —  and  the  confequences,  refidt-, 
ing  from  the  admiflion  of  fuch  reafonings,. 
were  taken  notice  of,  and  explained.  And 
it  was  found,  that  the  reafonings  that  have 
.  been  urged  in  favour  of  thefe  do&rines  are 
really  marked  with  fbme  peculiar  charac- 
ters, which,  it  is  prefumed,  can  belong  to 
no  legitimate  argumentation.  Of  thefe  rea- 
fonings it  was  obferved,  and  proved,  "  That 
the  dodhines  they  are  intended  to  eftablifh 
are  contradictory  to  the  general  belief  of 

ali  men  in  all  agesj That,  though 

enforced  and  fupported  with  lingular  fub~ 
tletv,  and  though  admitted  by  fome  pro- 
fefled  philofophers,  they  do  not  produce 
that  conviction  which  found  reasoning  ne- 
ver fails  to    produce   in    the    intelligent 
mind;  — and,  laftly,  That  really  to  be- 
lieve, and  to  ad  from  a  real  belief  of,  fuck 
dodtrines  and  reafonings,  muft  be  attend- 
ed with  fatal  confequences  to  fcience,  to 
virtue,  and  to  human  fociety." 
I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  all  the  errors  which 
have  arifen  from  not  attending  to  the  founda- 
tion of  truth,  and  eflential  rules  of  reafon- 
ing,  as  here  explained,  are  equally  danger- 
ous.    Some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  inno- 
cent ;  to  fuch  the  laft  of  thefe  chara&crs  can- 
Vol,  I.  Tt  not 
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not  belong.    If  wholly  innocent,  it  is  of  little 
confequence,  whether  we  know  them  to  be 
errors  or  not.    When  a  new  tenet  is  advan- 
ced in  moral  fcience,  there  will  be  a  ftrong 
prefumption  againft  it,  if  contrary  to  uni- 
verfal  opinion :    for  as  every  man  may  find 
the  evidence  of  moral  fcience  in  his  own 
breaft,   it  is   not  to  be  fuppofed,    that  the 
generality  of  mankind  would,  for  any  length 
of  time,  perfift  in  an  error,  which  their  own 
daily  experience,  if  attended  to  without  pre- 
judice, could  not  fail  to  re&ify.     Let,  there- 
fore, the  evidence  of  the  new  tenet  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  attended  to.     If  it  pro- 
duce a  full  and  clear  convi&ion  in  the  in- 
telligent mind,  and  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to 
explain  the  caufes  of  the  univerfality  and  long[ 
continuance  of  the  old  erroneous  opinion,  the 
hew  one  ought  certainly  to  be  received7 as 
true.     But  if  the  affent  produced  by  the  nfcw 
dodlrine  be  vague,  indefinite,    and  uMati£- 
fying  ;  if  nature  and  common*  Feiife  reclaim 
againft  it ;  if  it  recommend  modes  of  thought 
that  are  inconceivable,    or  modes  of  action 
that  are  impracticable  ;  —  it  is  not,   it  can- 
not be,   true,   however  plaufible  its  evidence 
may  appear. 

Some  will  think,  perhaps,  that  a  ftraight- 
er  and  fliorter  courfe  might  have  brought 
me  fooner,  and  with  equal  fecurity,  to  this 
conclufion.  I  acknowledge  I  have  taken  a 
pretty  wide  circuit.  This  was  owing  in  part 
to  my  love  of  peripicuity,    which  in  thefe 

fubjects 
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fubjedh  hath  not  always  been  ftudied  fo 
much  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  and  partly, 
and  chiefly,  to  my  defire  of  confuting,  on 
this  occafion,  as  many  of  the  mod  perni- 
cious tenets  of  modern  fcepticifm  as  could 
be  brought  within  my  prefent  plan.  But  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  conduit  all  my  digreflions  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  they  might  ferve  for  illuftrations 
of  the  principal  fubjedt. 

To  teach  men  to  diftinguifli  by  intuition  a 
dictate  of  common  fenfe  from  an  acquired 
prejudice,  is  a  work  which  nature  only  can 
accomplish.  We  fhall  ever  be  more  or  lefs 
fagacious  in  this  refpeft,  according  as  Hea- 
ven has  endowed  us  with  greater  Qr  le& 
ftrength  of  mind,  vivacity  of  perception, 
and  folidity  of  judgement.  The  method 
here  refcommended  is  more  laborious,  and 
much  lefs  expeditious.  Yet  this  method,  if 
I  am  not  greatly  miflaken,  may  be  of  consi- 
derable ufe,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper 
eftimate  of  thofe  reafonings,  which,  by  vio- 
lating common  fenfe,  tend  to  fubvert  every 
principle  of  rational  belief,  to  fap  the  foun- 
dations of  truth  and  fcience,  and  to  leave 
the  mind  expofed  to  all  the  horrors  of  fcep- 
ticifm. To  be  puzzled  by  fuch  reafonings, 
is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  difhonour  ;  though 
in  many  cafes  it  may  be  both  dishonourable 
and  criminal  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  deluded 
by  them.  For  is  not  this  to  prefer  the  e- 
quivocal  voice  of  an  enfharing  wrangler,  to 

T  t  2  the 
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the  clear,  the  benevolent,  die  infallible  dic- 
tates of  nature  ?  Is  not  this  to  belie  our  fen* 
timents,  and  to  violate  our  conftitution  ?  Is 
not  this  "  to  forfake  the  fountains  of  fr- 
44  ving  water,  and  to  hew  out  unto  ourfelves 
u  broken  citterns  that  can  hold  no  water  ?  " 


PART 


PART        III. 

Objections     answered. 


THEY  who  confider  virtue  as  a  fob- 
je&  of  mere   curiofity,    and  think 
that  the  principles  of  morals  and 
properties   of  conic   fe&ions    ought   to   be 
explained  with  the  fafne  degree  of  apathy 
and  indifference,    will  find  abundant  mat- 
ter for  cenftire   in  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions.     As  the  author  is  not  very  ambitious 
of  the  good  opinion  of  fuch  theorifts,    he 
will  not  give  himfelf  much  trouble  in  mul- 
tiplying apologies  for  what,    to  them,  may 
have  the  appearance  of  keennefs  or  feverity 
in  the  animadversions  he  has  hitherto  made, 
or  may  hereafter  make,  on  the  principles  of 
certain  noted  philofophers.  He  confiders  hap- 
pinefs  as  the  end  and  aim  of  our  being' ;  and 
he  thinks  philofophy  valuable  .  only  fo  far  as 
it  may  be  conducive  to  this  end.     Human 
happinefs  feemeth  to  him  wholly  unattain- 
able, except  by  the  means  that  virtue  and 
religion  provide.     He  is  therefore  perfuaded, 
that  while  employed  in  pleading  the  caufe 
of  virtue,  and  of  true  fcience,  its  beft  auxi- 
liary, 
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liary,  he  fupports,  in  fomc  meafure,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  friend  to  humankind ;  and  he 
would  think  his  right  to  that  glorious  appel- 
lation extremely  queftkmable,  if  the  warmth 
of  his  zeal  did  not  bear  fome  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  his  caufe.  However  fuP 
picious  he  may  be  of  his  ability  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  not 
fufpicious  of  his  inclination.  He  feels,  that, 
on  fuch  a  fubje£t,  he  muft  fpeak  from  the 
heart,  or  not  fpeak  at  all. — For  the  genius 
and  manner  of  his  diicourfe  he  has  no  other 
apology  to  offer  :  and  by  every  perfon  of 
fpirit,  candour,  and  benevolence,  he  is  fure 
that  this  apology  will  be  deemed  Sufficient. 
As  to  the  principles  and  matter  of  it,  he 
is  lefs  confident.  Theie,  though  neither  vi- 
fionary  nor  unimportant,  may  poffibly  be 
mifunderftood.  He  therefore  begs  leave  to 
urge  a  few  things,  for  the  further  vindica- 
tion and  illuftration  of  them*  To  his  own 
mind  they  are  fully  Satisfactory ;  he  hopes 
to  render  them  equally  Co  to  every  candid 
reader.  Happy!  if  he  fhould  be  as  fuccefsful 
in  eftablifhing  conviction,  as  others  have  been 
in  Subverting  it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      I. 


Further  remarks  on  the  confiftency 
of  thefe  principles  with  the  inte- 
refts  of  Science,  and  the  Rights 
of  Mankind. 


IT  may  poffibly  be  objected  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  That  "  it  tends  to  difcourage  free- 
4i  dom  of  inquiry,  and  to  promote  implicit 
"  faith." 

But  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  de- 
fign ;  as  thofe  who  attend,  without  preju- 
dice, to  the  full  import  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  the  fubjedt  of  evidence,  will  un- 
doubtedly perceive.  Let  me  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  that  the  truths  in  which  man  is  mod 
concerned  do  not  lie  exceedingly  deep ;  nor 
are  we  to  eftimate  either  their  importance, 
or  their  certainty,  by  the  length  of  the  line 
of  our  inveftigation.  The  evidences  of  the 
philofbphy  of  human  nature  are  found  in  our 
own  breaft;  we  need  not  roam  abroad  in 
queft  of  them ;  the  unlearned  are  judges  of 
them  as  well  as  the  learned.  Ambiguities 
have  arifen,  when  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
and  underftanding  were  expreffed  in  words ; 

but 
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but  the  feelings  themfelves  were  not  ambi- 
guous. Let  a  man  attentively  examine  him- 
felf,  with  a  fincere  purpofe  of  difcovering 
the  truth,  and  without  any  bias  in  favour 
of  particular  theories,  and  he  will  feldom 
be  at  a  lofe  in  regard  to  thofe  truths,  at 
leaft,  that  are  moft  effential  to  his  happinefs 
and  duty.  If  men  mufl  needs  amufe  them- 
felves with  metaphyseal  inveftigation,  let 
them  apply  it,  where  it  can  do  no  harm,  to 
the  diftm&ions  and  logomachies  of  ontology. 
In  the  fcience  of  human  nature  it  cannot  do 
good,  4but  mud  of  neceffity  do  great  harm. 
What  avail  the  obfeure  deductions  of  ver- 
bal argument,  in  illuftrating  what  we  fuffi- 
ciently  know  by  experience  ?  or  in  fhowing 
that  to  be  fi&itious  and  falfe,  whofe  energy 
we  muft  feel  and  acknowledge  every  mo- 
ment ?  When  therefore  I  find  a  pretended 
principle  of  human  nature  evinced  by  a  dark 
and  intricate  inveftigation,  I  am  tempted  to 
fufpedt,  not  without  reafon,  that  its  evidence 
is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  thcorift ;  and  thefe,  when  di£- 
guifed  by  quaint  diftin&ions,  and  ambi- 
guous language,  it  is  fometimes  hard  to  con- 
fute, even  when  the  heart  recoils  from  the 
do&rine  with  contempt  or  deteftation.  If 
the  do&rine  be  true,  it  muft  alfo  be  a- 
greeable  to  experience  :  to  experience,  there- 
fore, let  the  appeal  be  made  ;  let  the  circum- 
ftances  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  contro- 
verted fentiment  arifes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  a- 
2  rile. 
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rife.  This  is  to  a&  the  philofopher,  not  the 
metaphyfician  j  the  interpreter  of  nature,  not 
the  builder  of  fydems.  But  let  us  confider 
tfye  objection  more  particularly. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  that  implicit: 
faith,  to  which  you  fuppofe  tljefe  principles 
too  favourable  ?  Do  you  mean  an  acquiefr 
cence  in  the  di dates  of  our  own  underftandr- 
ing,  or  in  thoft  of  others  ?  If  the  former,  I 
mud  tell  you,  that  fuch  implicit  faith  is  the 
only  kind  of  belief  which  true  philofbphy 
recommends.  I  have  already  remarked,  that, 
while  man/ continues  in  his  prefent  date,  our 
own  intelle&ual  feelings  are,  and  rauft  be, 
the  flandard  of  truth  to  us.  All  evidence 
productive  of  belief,  is  refolvable  into  the  c- 
vidence  of  confcioufheft  j  and  comes,  at  lad  to 
this. point,  I  believe  becaufe  I  believe,  or  be- 
cause the  law  of  rational  nature  determines 
me  to  believe.  This  belief  may  be  called 
implicit ;  but  it  is  the  only  rational  belief 
of  which  we  are  capable :  and  to  fay,  that 
our  minds  ought  not  to  fubmk  to  it,  is  as 
abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  our  bodies  ought  not 
to  be  nourilhcd  with  food.  Revelation  itfelif 
rauft  be  attended  with  evidence  to  fatisfy 
cpnfcioufnefs  or  common  fenfe ;  otherwife 
it  can  never  be  rationally  believed.  By  the 
.evidence  of  the  gofpel,  the  rational  Chridian 
is  perfuaded  that  it  comes  from  God,  He 
acquiefces  in  it  as  truth,  not  becaufe  it  is 
recommended  by  others,  but  becaufe  it  fa- 
tisfies  his  own  undefdanding.. 

•    Vol.  J.  V  u  But 
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But  if,  by  implicit  faith,  you  mean,  what 
I  think  is  commonly  meant  by  that  term, 
an  unwarrantable  or  unqueftioned  acquies- 
cence in  the  fentiments  of  other  men,  I  de- 
ny that  any  part  of  this  difcourfe  hath  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  it.  I  never  faid,  that 
dodlrines  are  to  be  taken  for  granted  with- 
out examination ;  though  I  affirmed,  that, 
in  regard  to  moral  doctrines,  a  long  and  in- 
tricate examination  is  neither  neceflary  nor 
expedient.  With  moral  truth,  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  every  man  to  be  acquainted ;  and 
therefore  the  Deity  has  made  it  level  to  every 
capacity. 

Far  be  it  from  a  lover  of  truth  to  difcou- 
rage  freedom  of  inquiry  !  Man  is  poflefled 
of  reafoniftg  powers ;  by  means  of  which  he 
may  bring  that  within  the  fphere  of  com- 
mon fenle,  which  was  originally  beyond  it. 
Of  thefe  powers  he  may,  and  ought  to  a- 
vail  himfelf ;  for  many  important  truths  are 
not  felf-evident,  and  our  faculties  were  not 
defigned  for  a  ftate  of  ina&ivity.  But  nei- 
ther were  they  defigned  to  be  employed  in 
fruitlefs  or  dangerous  inveftigation.  Our 
knowledge  and  capacity  are  limited ;  it  is  fit 
and  neceflary  they  fhould  be  fo :  we  need 
not  wander  into  forbidden  paths,  or  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  « inacceffible  regions,  in 
queft  of  employment ;  the  cultivation  of  ufe- 
ful  and  pra&ical  fcience,  the  improvement 
of  arts,  and  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  life, 
will  furnilh  ample  fcope  to  3II  the  exertions 

of 
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of  human  genius.  Surely  that  man  is  my 
friend,  who  diHuades  me  from  attempting 
what  I  cannot  perform,  nor  even  attempt 
without  danger*  And  is  not  he  a  friend  to 
fcience  and  mankind,  who  endeavours  to 
difcourage  fallacious  and  unprofitable  fpecu- 
lation,  and  to  propofe  a  criterion  by  which 
it  may  be  known  and  avoided  ? 

But  if  reafoning  ought  not  be  carried  be- 
yond a  certain  boundary,  and  if  it  is  the 
authority  of  common  fenfe  that  fixeth  this 
boundary,  and  if  it  be  poffible  to  miftake 
a  prejudice  for  a  principle  of  common  fenfe, 
how  (it  may  be  faid)  are  prejudices  to  be 
deteded  ?  At  this  rate,  a  man  has  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  call  his  prejudice  a  dictate  of 
common  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  eftablifhed  in 
perfect  fecurity,  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment. Does  not  this  furnifh  a  pretence  for 
limiting  the  freedom  of  inquiry  ?  —  Having 
already  faid  a  great  deal  in  anfwer  to  the 
firft  part  of  this  queftion,  I  need  not  now  fay 
much  in  anfwer  to  the  laft,  I  fhall  only 
afk,  on  the  other  hand,  what  method  of 
reafoning  is  the  propereft  for  overcoming 
the  prejudices  of  an  obftinate  man  ?  Are  we 
to  wrangle  with  him  in  infinitum ,  without  e- 
ver  arriving  at  any  fixed  principle  ?  That 
furely  is  not  the  way  to  illuftrate  truth,  or 
redlify  error.  Do  we  mean  to  afccrtain  the 
importance  of  our  arguments  by  their  num- 
ber, and  to  pronounce  that  the  better  caufe 
whofe  champion  gives  the  laft  word  ?    This, 

U  u  2  I 
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I  fear,  would  not  mehd  the  matter.  Sup- 
l  ofe  our  antagonift  fhotild  deny  a  (elf-evi- 
dcnt  truth,  or  refule  his  aflent  to  an  intui- 
tive probability ;  rauft  we  not  refer  him  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ?  If  we  do 
not,  we  muft  either  hold  our  peace,  or  have 
recourfe  to  lophiftry  t  for  when  a  principle 
comes  to  be  intuitively  true  or  falfe,  all  legi- 
timate reafoning  is  at  an  end,  and  all  fur- 
ther reafoning  impertinent.  To  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind  we  muft  therefore  re- 
fer him  (boner,  or  later  5  and  if  he  continue 
obftinate,  we  muft  leave  him*  Is  it  not 
then  of  confequence  to  truth,  and  may  it  not 
ferve  to  prevent  many  a  fophiftical  argu- 
ment, and  unprofitable  logomachy,  that  we 
have  it  continually  in  view,  that  common 
fenfe  is  the  ftandard  of  truth  ?  a  maxim, 
which  men  are  not  always  difpofed  to  ad- 
mit in  its  full  latitude,  and  which,  in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  difpute,  they  are  apt  to  o- 
verlook  altogether.  Some  men  will  always 
be  found,  who  think  the  moft  abfurd  preju- 
dices founded  in  common  fenfe.  Reafon- 
able  men  never  fcruple  to  fubmit  their  preju- 
dices or  principles  to  examination :  but  if 
that  examination  turn  to  no  account,  or  if 
it  turn  to  a  bad  account ;  if  it  only  puzzle 
where  it  ought  to  convince,  and  darken  what 
it  ought  to  illuftrate  ;  if  it  recommend  im- 
practicable modes  of  aftion,  or  inconcei- 
vable modes  of  thought; — I  muft  confefe 
I  cannot  perceive  the  ufe  of  it.     This  is  the 

only 
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only  kind  of  rftafoning  that  I  mean  to  dip- 
courage.  It  is  this  kind  of  reafoning  that 
lias  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  abftraft  fciehces. 
In  it  all  our  fceptical  fyftems  are  founded ; 
of  it  they  confift ;  and  by  it  they  are  fup-^ 
ported.  Till  the  abftrad  fciences  be  clear- 
ed of  this  kind  of  reafoning,  they  deferve 
not  the  name  of  philofophy :  they  may  a- 
mufe  a  weak  and  turbulent  mind,  and  ren- 
der it  ftill  weaker  and  more  turbulent ;  but 
they  cannot  convey  any  real  inftru&ion : 
they  may  undermine  the  foundations  of  vir- 
tue and  fcience ;  but  they  cannot  illuftrate 
a  fingle  truth,  nor  eftablifh  one  principle 
of  importance,  nor  improve  the  mind  of  man 
in  any  refpedi  whatfoever. 

By  fome  it  may  be  thought  an  objection 
to  the  principles  of  this  eflay,  "  That  they 
44  leem  to  recommend  a  method  of  confu- 
44  tation  which  is  not  ftridlly  according  to 
44  logic,  and  do  actually  contradidl  fome  of 
44  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  that  fcience." 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  ma- 
ny of  the  maxims  of  the  fchool-  logic  are 
founded  in  truth  and  nature,  and  have  fo 
long  obtained  univeffal  approbation,  that 
^they  are  now  become  proverbial  in  philofo- 
phy. Many  of  its  rules  and  diftindtions  are 
extremely  ufeful,  not  fo  much  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  judgement,  as  for  enabling  the 
difputant  quickly  to  comprehend,  and  per- 
fpicuoufly  to  exprefs,  in  what  the  force  or 
fallacy  of  an  argument  confifts.  The  ground- 
work 
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work  of  this  fctence,  thi  Logic  of  Ariftotle, 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  the  part 
now  extant,  is  one  of  the  mod  fucceisful  and 
mod  extraordinary  efforts  of  philofophic  ge- 
nius that  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  And 
yet,  if  we  confider  this  icience,  with  re- 
gard to  its  defign  and  confequences,  we 
flxall  perhaps  fee  reafon  to  think,  that  a  drift 
obfervance  of  its  laws  is  not  always  necefla- 
ry  to  the  difcovery  of  truth. 

It  was  originally  intended  as  a  help  to  dif- 
courfe  among  a  talkative  and  fprightly  peo- 
ple. The  conftitution  of  Athens  made  pu- 
blic fpeaking  of  great  importance,  and  al- 
moft  a  certain  road  to  preferment  or  dis- 
tinction. This  was  alio  in  fbme  meafure 
the  cafe  at  Rome;  but  the  Romans  were 
more  referved,  and  did  not,  till  about  the 
time  of  Cicero,  think  of  reducing  converfa- 
tion  or  public  fpeaking  to  rule.  The  vivaci- 
ty of  the  Athenians,  encouraged  by  their  de* 
mocratical  fpirit,  made  them  fond  of  difputes 
and  declamations,  which  were  often  carried 
on  without  any  view  to  difcover  truth,  but 
merely  to  gratify  humour,  give  employment 
to  the  tongue,  and  amufe  a  vacant  hour. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  rather  as  exercifes  in 
declamation,  than  ferious  difquifitions  in 
philofophy.  (  It  is  true,  this  is  not  the  only 
merit  even  of  fuch  of  them  as  feem  the  leatt 
confiderable.  If  we  are  often  difiatisfied  with 
his  do&rine ; ;  if  we  have  little   curiofity  to 

leara 
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learn  the  characters  and  manners  of  that 
age,  whereof  he  has  given  fo  natural  a  re- 
presentation ;  we  mult  yet  acknowledge,  that 
as  models  for  elegance  and  fimplicity  of  com- 
pofition,  the  mod  inconfiderable  of  Plato's 
dialogues  are  very  ufeful  and  ingenious.  His 
fpeakers  often  compliment  each  other  on  the 
beauty  of  their  ftyle,  even  when  there  is  no- 
thing very  (Inking  in  the  fentiment  *.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  form  a  juft  eftimate  of 
Plato,  we  muft  regard  him,  not  only  as  a 
philofopher,  but  alfo  as  a  rhetorician ;  for 
it  is  evident  he  was  ambitious  to  excel  in 
both  characters.  But  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  his  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  ex- 
temporary {peaking  and  difputing,  fo  fre- 
quent in  his  time,  had  any  direct  tenden- 
cy to  promote  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  or 
the  acquifition  of  wifdom.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, the  moll  referved  and  moft  filent  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  and  who  made  the  leaft  pre- 
tenfions  to  a  literary  character,  were,  in 
bis  judgement,  a  nation,  not  only  of  the 
wifeft  men,  but  of  the  greateft  philofophers. 
Their  words  were  few,  their  addrefs  not 
without  rufticity ;  but  the  meaneft  of  them 
was  able,  by  a  fingle  expreflion,  dextrou£- 
ly  aimed,     and   feaibnably  introduced,    to 


*  Sec  the  Sympofium.    Platonis  opera,  vol.  3.  p.  198. 
Edit.  Serran. 
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make  the  ftranger  with  whom  he  converfed 
appear  no  wifer  than  a  child  *. 

The  Athenians,  accuftomed  to  reduce  e- 
very  thing  to  art,  and  among  whom  the  fpirit 
of  fcience  was  more  prevalent  than  in  any 
other  nation,  had  contrived  a  kind  of  tech- 
nical logic  long  before  the  days  of  Ariftotle. 
Their  fophifts  taught  it  in  conjun&ion  with 
rhetoric  and  philofophy.  But  Ariftotle 
brought  it  to  perfection,  and  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  profefledly  disjoined  it 
from  the  other  arts  and  fciences.  On  his 
logic  was  founded  that  of  the  fchoolmen. 
But  they,  like  other  commentators,  often 
oiifunderflood  the  text,  and  often  perverted 
it  to  the  purpofe  of  a  favourite  fyftem. 
They  differed  from  one  another  in  their  no* 
tions  of  Ariftotle's  do&rine,  ranged  them^ 
felves  into  fe&s  and  parties ;  and,  inftead 
of  explaining  the  principles  of  their  matter, 
made  it  their  fole  buJinefs  to  comment  up* 
on  one  another.  Now  and  then  men  of 
learning  arofe,  who  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  true  Peripatetic  philofophy ;  but  their 
efforts,  inftead  of  proving  fuccefsful,  ferved 
only  to  provoke  perfecution ;  and  at  length 

*  £/  Ti{  tU\ct  AaxttoujAOtfuf  t«  ^avhorarot  evyyu'tabcu* 
rot.  /a\v  vokkot,  if  ro?(  xbyotc  ivfwet  at/ Tor  fauhor  nva  f  airo- 
fitvoY,  ttreiTa.  oxsrcv  wr  tv%oi  tw  kty c ju.tr u>r,  mGaki  pi/i* 
afror  \oyov  fifOL^y  jy  ovnrfaju/ukrcr9  wmp  lettoc  aKevrtrnc  &fi 
ffunvtcu  rer  irpovltakiyiptror  :ra/W  /uir/tr  Cthrta. 

Urates  in  Plat*  Protogtra,  vol.  i,^.  34a. 

.    3  the 
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the  fcholaftic  fyftem  grew  £0  corrupt,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fb  enormous  in  magnitude, 
that  it  became  an  infuperable  incumbrance 
to  the  tmderftanding,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm  of  thofe  times.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  old  logic,  even  in  its  pureft  form,  (fb 
far  at  leaft  as  it  was  a  practical  fcience), 
was  to  render  men  expert  in  arguing  rea- 
dily on  either  fide  of  any  queftion.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  employ  our  faculties  in  fearch** 
ing  after  truth,  and  a  very  different  thing 
to  employ  them  equally  in  defence  of  truth 
•and  of  error :  and  the  fame  modification  of 
intellect  that  fits  a  man  for  the  one,  will  by 
no  means  qualify  him  for  the  other.  Nay, 
if  I  miftake  not,  the  talents  that  fit  us  for 
difcovering  truth  are  rather  hurt  than  im* 
proved  by  the  practice  of  fophiftry.  To  ar- 
gue againft  one's  own  convidion,  muft  al- 
ways have  a  bad  effed  on  the  heart,  and 
render  one  more  indifferent  about  the  truth, 
and  perhaps  more  incapable  of  perceiving 
it*. 

To  difpute  readily  on  either  fide  of  any 
queftion,  is  admired  by  fome  as  a  very  high 
accomplishment :  but  it  is  what  any  perfbn 
of  moderate  abilities  may  eafily  acquire  by 

*  Sec  the  ftory  of  Ftrtinax  in  the  Rambler,  N°  95.  * 
where  the  effefts  of  habitual  difputatioa,  in  perverting 
the  judgement,  add  vitiating  the  heart,   are  illu  ft  rated 
'with  the  utmoft  energy  and  elegance. 

Vol.  I.  X  x  a 
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a  little  pra&ice.  Perhaps  moderate  abilities 
are  the  mod  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  talent.  Senfibility  and  penetration,  die 
inseparable  attendants,  or  rather  the  moflt  ef- 
fential  parts,  of  true  genius,  qualify  a  man 
for  difcovering  truth  with  little  labour  of 
inveftigation  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  intereft 
him  fo  deeply  in  it,  that  he  cannot  bear  to 
turn  his  view  to  the  other  fide  of  the  que- 
ition.  Thus  he  never  employs  himfelf  in 
devifing  arguments  ;  and,  therefore,  fcldom 
arrives  at  any  proficiency  in  that  exercife. 
But  the  man  of  (low  intellect  and  dull  ima- 
gination advances  ftep  by  ftep  in  his  inqui- 
ries, without  any  keennefs  of  fentiment,  or 
ardor  of  fancy,  to  diftra&  his  attention  ;  and 
without  that  inftantaneous  anticipation  of 
confequences,  that  leads  the  man  of  genius 
to  the  conclufion,  even  before  he  has  exa- 
mined all  the  intermediate  relations.  Hence 
he  naturally  acquires  a  talent  for  minute 
obfervation,  and  for  a  patient  examination 
of  circumftances ;  at  the  fame  time  thai 
his  infenfibility  prevents  his  interefting  him- 
felf warmly  on  either  fide,  and  leaves  him 
leifure  to  attend  equally  to  his  own  argu- 
ments, and  to  thofe  of  the  antagonift.  This 
gives  him  eminent  fupeiiority  in  a  difpute, 
and  fits  him,  not  indeed  for  difcovering 
truth,  but  for  baffling  an  ad*erfary,  and  fup- 
porting  a  fyftem. 

1  have   been  told,  that  Newton,  the  firft 
time  he  read  Euclid's  Elements,    perceived 

inftantir, 
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ioftantly,  and  almoft  intuitively,  the  truth 
of  the  feveral  proportions,  before  he  confult- 
ed  the  proof  Such  vivacity  and  ftrengtl* 
of  judgement  are  extraordinary  :  and  indeed, 
in  the  cafe  of  mathematical  and  phyfical 
truths,  we  are  feldom  to  expe<5t  this  inftan- 
taneous  anticipation  of  confequences,  even 
from  men  of  more  than  moderate  talents. 
But  in  moral  fubjeds,  and  in  moil  of  the 
matters  that  are  debated  in  converfation, 
there  is  rarely  any  need  of  comparing  ft 
great  number  of  intermediate  relations  :  even- 
ly perfon  of  found  judgement  fees  the  truth 
at  once :  or,  if  he  does  not,  it  is  owing  to 
his  ignorance  of  fome  &&s  or  circumftances, 
which  may  be  foon  learned  from  a  plain 
narrative,  but  which  are  difguifed  and  con- 
founded more  and  more  by  wrangling  and 
contradiction.  If  there  be  no  means  of  clear- 
ing the  difputed  fa&s  and  difficulties,  it 
would  not,  I  prefume,  be  imprudent  to  drop 
the  fubje&,  and  talk  of  fomething  elfe. 

It  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  the  habitual 
wrangler  endeavouring  to  juftify  his  conduct. 
by  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  truth.  It  is 
not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of  victory,  that 
engages  him ,  in  difputation.  I  have  wit- 
nefled  many  conteils  of  this  kind  ;  but  have 
feldom  feen  them  lead,  or  even  tend,  to  any 
ufeful  difcovery.  Where  oftentation,  felf- 
conceit,  or  love  of  paradox,  are  not  con- 
cerned, they  commonly  arife  from  fome 
verbal  ambiguity,  or  from  the  mifconcep^ 

X  x  a  aon 
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lion  of  fome  fa&,  which  both  parties  ta- 
king it  for  granted  that  they  perfe&ly  un- 
derstand,   are  at  no  pains  to  afcertain  :   and, 
when  once  begun,   arc,    by  the  vanity  or 
obftinacy  of  the  fpeakers,  or  perhaps  by  their 
mere  love  of  fpeaking,  continued,  till  acci- 
dent put  an  end  to  them,  by  fikncing  the 
parties,    rather  than  reconciling  their   opi- 
nions.     1  once  &w  a  number  of  pesfons, 
neither  unlearned  nor  iBrbred,   meet  toge- 
ther to  pafs  a  ibcial  evening.     As  ill-Jack 
would  have  it,    a  difpute  arofe  about  the 
propriety  of  a  certain  manoeuvre  at  quairdhr 
in  which  fome  of  the  company  had  been. 
interefted  the  night  before*    Two  parties  of 
difputajEtts  were  immediately  formed ;    and 
the  matter   was    warmly  argued  from  fix 
o'clock  till   midnight,    when  the  company 
broke  up.     Being  no  adept  in  cards,  I  could 
not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cau£e,  no* 
take  any  part  in  the  controverfy ;    but  I  ob- 
ferved,  that  each  of  the  fpeakers  perfifbed  to 
the  lad  in  the  opinion  he  took  up  at  the  be- 
ginning, in  which  he  feemed  to.  be  rather 
confirmed  than  ftaggered  by  the  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  in  oppofition,  —  Witk 
inch  enormous   wafte  of  time,    with    fiich 
vile  proftitution  of  reafon  and  fpeech,  witb 
inch  wanton  indifference  to  the  pleafures  of 
friendfhip,,  all  difputes  are  not  attended ;  but 
mod  of  them,    if  I  miftake  not,    will   be 
ibund  to  be  equally  unprofitable. 
I  grant,  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is 

gathered 
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gathered  from  our  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other; but  I  cannot  think,  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  argumentative  part 
of  coaveriation  ;  and  nobody  will  fay,  that 
the  moft  difputatious  companions  are  thd 
mod  agreeable.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  found  thole  to  be  the  moft  delight-* 
ful  and  moft  improving  conversation^  in 
which  there  was  date  lead  contraction ;  e« 
very  perfon  entertaining  the  utmoft  poflible 
refpeft  both  for  the  judgement  and  for  the 
veracity  of  his  aflbciate ;  and  none  affo-* 
ming  any  of  thole  di&atorial  airs,  which 
are  £o  offenfive  to  the  lovers  of  liberty,  mo- 
deftyy  and  friendship.  —  If  a  catalogue  were 
to  be  made  of  all  the  troths  that  have  been 
discovered  by  wrangling  in  company,  or 
by  fokmn  deputation  in  the  fchools,  1  be- 
lieve it  would  appear,  that  the  contending 
parties  might  have  been  employed  a&  ad~ 
vantageoufly  to  mankind,  and  miuch  more  fo 
to  tbein&ives,  in  whipping  a  top,  or  brandifh-* 
ing  a  rattle. 

The  extravagant  fondnefs  of  the  Stoics  for 
logical  quibbles  is  one  of  the  moft  difagree- 
able  peculiarities  in  the  writings,  of  that 
fedl.  Every  body  muft  have  been  difguft- 
ed  with  it  in  reading  fome  paflages  of  the 
converfatkms  of  Epi&etus  preferved  by  Ar- 
riaaa ;  and  muft  be  fetisfied,  that  it  tended 
rather  to  weaken  and  bewilder,  than  to  im- 
prove the  underftanding.  One  could  hard- 
Jy  believe  to  what  ridiculous  excels  they  car- 
ried 
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ried  it.  There  was  a  famous  problem  among 
them  called  the  Pfeudomenosy  which  was  to 
this  purpoie.  "  When  a  man  fays,  /  fir, 
"  does  he  lie,  or  does  he  not  ?  If  he  lies,  he 
*c  fpeaks  truth :  if  he  fpeaks  truth,  he  lies.'* 
Many  were  the  books  that  their  philoib- 
phers  wrote,  in  order  to  fblve  this  wonder- 
ful problem.  Chryfippus  favoured  the  world 
with  no  fewer  than  fix  :  and  Philetas  ftudied 
himfelf  to  death  in  his  attempts  to  fblve  it. 
Epi&etus,  whofe  good  fenfe  often  triumphs 
over  the  extravagance  of  Stoicifm,  j  uftly  ri- 
dicules this  logical  phrenzy  *. 

Socrates  made  little  account  of  the  fub- 
tleties  of  logic  ;  being  more  folicitous  to  in- 
ftrudfc  others,  than  to  diftinguiih  himfelf  f. 
He  inferred  his  dodtrine  from  the  concefCons 
of  thofe  with  whom  he  converted  j  fo  that 
he  left  no  room  for  difpute,  as  the  adver- 
fary  could  not  contradict  him,  without  con- 
tradicting himfelf.  And  yet,  to  Socrates 
philofophy  is  perhaps  more  indebted,  than 
to  any  other  perfbn  whatever  J. 

We 

» 

.   *  Arrian,  lib.  2.  cap.  17.;   Cicero  Lucull.  cap.  30. 

t  Supra,  part  2.  chap.  2.  fe&.  1. 

t  Cicero  in  one  place  (de  Finib.  lib.  2.)  calk  him  /*»- 
rens  Philofaphiaf  and  in  another  (de  Orat.  lib.  3.)  affirms, 
that,  in  the  judgement  of  all  Greece*  and  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  all  the  learned,  Socrates,  on  every  fub- 
jeft  to  which  he  applied  himfelf,  excelled  all  men,  in 
wifdom,  poiitenefs,  and  penetration,   as  well  as  ia  co- 

pioufneis 
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We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to  think* 
that  truth  is  difcoverable  by  thole  means 
only  which  the  technical  logic  prefcribes* 
Ariftotle  knew  the  theory  both  of  fophifms 
and  fyllogifms,  better  than  any  other  man ;  „ 
yet  Ariftotle  himfelf  is  ibmetiaies  impofed 
on  by  fophifms  of  his  own  invention  *.   And 

pioufncfs  and  variety  of  eloquence ;  and  that  fucceecU 
jng  philofophers,  though  they  differed  widely  in  their 

Srinciples,  were  however  ambitious  to  be  thought  to 
elong  to  the  Socratic  fchool,  and  willing  to  believe 
that  they  derived  their  doctrines  from  that  great  feminary 
of  knowledge. — Socrates  was  the  firft  Grecian  philofo- 
.pher  who  made  experience  the  ground- work  of  all  his 
rea{bnings9  who  applied  philofophy  to  the  regulation 
of  human  conduit,  and  who  taught,  that  thofe  theories 
only  were  valuable,  which  could  be  applied  to  practi- 
cal and  ufeful  purpofes.  The  more  we  confider  the  ftate 
of  learning  at  the  time  of  his  appearance,  and  the  pride 
and  infignificancy  of  thofe  fophifts,  whom  Greece  then 
regarded  as  the  oracles  of  wifdom,  and  to  whofe  cha- 
racter and  profeffion  his  conduit  as  a  public  teacher 
formed  fo  ftriking  a  contraft,  the  more  we  fhall  be 
fenflble  of  our  obligations  to  this  great  and  excellent 
man,  who  was  faid  to  have  brought  philofophy  down 
from  heaven ;  and  who  may  truly  be  faid  to  have 


turn'd  the  reafoning  art 


From  words  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart. 

*'Thus  he  is  faid  to  have  proved  the  earth  to  be  the 
rentre  of  the  univerfe  by  the  following  fophifm.  — 
"  Heavy  bodies  naturally  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
€€  verfe ;  we  know  by  experience,  that  heavy  bodies 
"  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  therefore  the  centre 
-*'  of  the  earth  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  univerfe  .>r 
■  Which  is  what  the  logicians  call  petitio  frincipii,  or 
begging  the  queftion. 

it 
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it  is  remarkable,  that  his  moral,  rhetorical, 
and  political  writings,  in  which  his  own  ex- 
cellent judgement  is  little  warped  by  logical 
fubtleties,-  are  far  the  rood  ufefiil,  and,  in 
point  of  found  reafoning,  the  mod  unexcep- 
tionable, part  of  his  philofbphy. 

The  apparent  tendency  of  the  fchooMogic 
is,  to  render  men  difputatious  and  fcepti- 
cal,  adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  but 
inattentive  to  fad  and  experience.  It  makes 
them  fonder  of  (peaking  than  thinking,  and 
therefore  ftrangers  to  themfelves ;  foUcitous 
chiefly  about  rules,  names,  and  diftin&kons, 
and  therefore  leaves  them  neither  leifure  nor 
inclination  for  the  ftudy  of  life  and  manners. 
In  a  word,  it  makes  them  more  ambitious 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves  as  the  partifans  of 
a  dogmatift,  than  as  inquirers  after  truth. 
It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  far  a  man  of  this  tem- 
per is  qualified  to  make  difcoveries  in  know- 
ledge. To  fuch  a  man,  indeed,  the  name 
of  truth  is  only  a  pretence :  he  neither  is,  nor 
can  be,  much  interefted  in  the  folidity  or 
importance  of  his  tenets,;  it  is  enough  if  he 
can  render  them  plaufible  ;  nay,  it  is  enough 
if  he  can  filence  his  adverfary  by  any  means. 
The  captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler 
deadens  the  underftanding,  fours  the  tem- 
per, and  hardens  the  heart:  by  rendering 
the  mind  fufpicious,  and  attentive  to  trifles, 
it  weakens  the  fagacity  of  inftinft,  and  ex* 
tinguifhes  the  fire  of  imagination  j  it  rranf- 
forms  converfation  into  a  (late  of  warfare ; 

2  and 
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and  reftrains  thofe  lively  fallied  of  fancy, 
Jo  effectual  in  promoting  good*bumour  and 
good-will,  which,  tbongh  often  erroneous, 
are  a  thonfand  times  more  valuable  than 
Che  dull  corre&ne&  of  a  mood-and-figure; 
difcipiinarian. 

One  of  the  firfl  maxims  of  die  fchooHo- 
gic  is,  That  nothing  is  to  be  believed,  but 
what  we  can  give  a  reafon  for  believing ;  a 
maxim  definitive  of  aH  truth  and  fcience,. 
as  hath  been  fully  fhown  in  the  former  part 
of  this  difcourfe.  We  muft  not,  however, 
lay  this  maxim  to  the  charge  of  the  ancient 
logic.  Des  Cartes,  and  the  modern  fcep- 
tics,  got  it  from  the  fchoolmen,  who  for- 
ged it.  out  of  fome  paflages  of  Ariftotle  mil- 
underftood.  The  philofopher  faid  indeed,, 
that  all  inveftigation  fhould  begin  with  doubt ; 
but  this  doubt  is  to  remain  only  till  the  un- 
derftanding  be  convinced;  which,  in  Ari- 
ftotle's  judgement,  may  be  effected  by  in- 
tuitive evidence  as  well  as  by  argumenta- 
tive. The  do&rine  we  have  been  endeavour-, 
iiig  to  illuftrate,  tends  not  to  encourage  a- 
ny  prejudices,  or  any  opinions,  unfriendly 
to  truth  or  virtue  :  its  only  aim  is,  to  efta- 
bliftt  the  authority  of  thofo  inftin&ive  prin- 
ciples of  convidion  and  afient,  which  the  ra- 
tional part  of  mankind  have  acknowledged  in 
all  ages,  and  which  the  condition  of  man* 
in  refpedt  both  of  a&ioa  and  intelligence* 
renders  it  abfurcj  not  to  acknowledge.  — 
We  cannot  fuppofe,    that  the  human  mind* 

Vol.  I.  Y  y  unlike 
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unlike  to  all  other  natural  fyftems,  is  made 
up  of  incompatible  principles ;  in  it,  as  in 
all  the  reft,  there  mull  be  unity  of  defign  ; 
and  therefore  the  principles  of  human  belief, 
and  of  human  a&ion,  mult  have  one  and 
the  fame  tendency.  But  many  of  our  mo- 
dern phiiofophers  teach  a  different  dodtrine ; 
endeavouring  to  perfuade  themfelves,  and 
others,  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  what 
they  cannot  poffibly  difbelieve ;  and  that 
thofe  adions  may  be  abfurd,  and  contrary  to 
truth,  the  performance  of  which  is  necefla- 
ry  to  our  very  exiftence.  If  they  will  have 
it,  that  this  is  philofophy,  I  fhall  not  difpute 
about  the  word ;  but  I  infift  on  it,  that  all 
fuch  philofophy  is  no  better  than  pedantic 
nonienfe ;  and  that,  if  a  man  were  to  write  a 
book,  to  prove,  that  fire  is  the  element  in 
which  we  ought  to  live,  he  would  not  aft 
more  abfurdly,  than  fome  metaphyficians  of 
thefe  times  would  be  thought  to  have  adted, 
if  their  works  were  underftood,  and  rated 
according  to  their  intrinfic  merit. 

That  every  thing  may  be  made  matter  of 
difpute,  is  another  favourite  maxim  of  the 
ichool-logic ;  and  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
devife  one  more  detrimental  to  true  fcience. 
What  a  flrange  propenfity  thefe  dodtors  have 
had  to  difputation  !  One  would  think,  that, 
in  their  judgement,  "  the  chief  end  of  man 
"  is,  to  contradict  his  neighbour,  and  wrangle 
V  with  him  for  ever."  To  attempt  a  proof 
q£  what  I  know  to  be  falfe,  and  a  confo-r 

tatiqa 
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tation  of  what  I  know  to  be  true,  is  an  ex- 
ercife  from  which  I  can  .never  expedt  advan- 
tage fo  long  as  I  deem  rationality  a  bleffing. 
I  nevet  heard  it  prefcribed  as  a  recipe  for 
ftrengthening  the  fight*  to  keep  conftaritly 
blindfolded  in  the  day-time,  and  put  on 
fpe&acles  when  we  go  to  fleep  j  nor  can  I 
imagine  how  the  ear  of  a  mufician  could  be 
improved^  by  his  playing  frequently  on  an 
ill-tuned  fiddle.  And  yet  the  fchoolmen 
feem  to  have  thought,  that  the  more  we 
fhut  our  eyes  againft  the  truth,  we  fhall  the 
more  diftindlly  perceive  it ;  and  that  the  oft- 
ener  we  pradtife  falfehood,  we  fliall  be  the 
more  fagacious  in  detecting,  and  the  more* 
hearty  ift  abhorring  it.  To  fuppofe,  that 
we  may  make  every  thing  matter  of  difpute, 
is  to  fuppofe,  that  we  can  account  for  eve- 
ry thing.  Alas !  in  moll  cafeS,  to  feel  and 
believe,  &  all  we  have  to  do,  of  can  do. 
Deftined  for  a&ion  rather  than  for  knowledge, 
and  governed  more  by  inftinft  than  by  rea-» 
fbn,  We  can  extend  our  invefligaticins,  efpe-* 
cially  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  but  a  very 
little  way.  And,  after  all*  when  we  ac- 
quiefce  with  implicit  confidence  in  the  dic- 
tates of  our  nature,  where  is  the  harm  or; 
the  danger  of  fuch  a  conduit  ?  Is  our  life 
fhortened,  or  health  injured  by  it  ?  No.  Ard 
our  judgements  perverted,  or  our  hearts  cor- 
rupted ?  No.  Is  our  happinefs  impaired,  or 
the  fphere  of  our  gratification  contracted? 
Quite  the  contrary.     Have  we  lefs  leifuFe  fo* 

Y  y  2  attending 
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attending  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  for  ad- 
orning our  minds  with  ufefiil  and  elegant  li- 
terature ?  We  have  evidently  more  time  left: 
for  thofe  purpofes.  Why  then  fo  much  lo- 
gic, fo  many  difputes,  and  fo  many  theories* 
about  the  firft  philofophy  ?  Rather  than  in 
difguifing  falfehood,  and  labouring  to  fub- 
vert  the  foundations  of  truth,  why  do  we  not, 
with  humility  and  candour,  employ  our  fa* 
cutties  in  the  attainment  of  plain,  practical, 
and  ufeful  knowledge  ?  * 

The 


•  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  fay,  that  a  talent  for 
arguing  on  either  fide  of  a  controvertible  qucfHon  is  of  no 
life.  When  exerted  with  good-nature  and  modefty,  it 
may  fometimes  help  to  enliven  converfation,  and  give  play 
to  the  intellectual  faculties*  And  it  may  alio  be"  applied 
with  good  effect  to  purppfcs.  ftiH  more  important. 

It  would  feem  that  Cicero  thought,  that  the  end  of  pu~ 
blic  fpeaking  was  not  to  elucidate  or  inveftigate  truth, 
but  only  to  make  one  opinion  appear  more  probable  than 
another ;  and  that  when  an  orator  had  done  his  beft,  it 
could  only  be  faid,  "  Ilium  prudentibus  4ifer{e,  ftultis 
*'  etiam  vere  dicere  videri.w  De  Oratore,  lib.  1.^3.  For 
fuch  an  employment,  difputation  was  a  very  proper  pre- 
paratoiy  exercife,  as  the  fame  author  often  declares.  But 
it  does  not  follow,  that  a  habit  of  difputation  is  of  benent 
to  the  philosopher,  or  to  thofe  public  fpeakers,  whole 
aim,  far  move  noble  than  that  of  the  Ciceronian  ora- 
tor, is  to  inform  the  judgement,  and  improve  the  heart. 

In  a  fenate  or  council,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
paring or  making  laws,  it  is  highly  expedient,  that  the 
reafons  for  and  againft  every  public  meafure  be  urged 
with  freedom.  This  tends  not  only  to  preferve  the  laws 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  quiet  mens  minds,  by  remo- 
ving thofe  jealoufies  which  are  generally  entertained  a - 
gaiaft  perfons  in  high  office.  Befides,  political  truth  de- 
pends 


)  - 
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The  confequences  of  fubmktrag  every  fen-* 
timent  and  principle  to  the  teft  of  reafon- 
ing,  have  been  considered  already.  TKis 
practice  has,  in  every  age,  tended  much  to 
confound  fcience,  to  prevent  the  detedioa 
of  error,  and  (may  we  not  add  ? )  to  debafe 
the  human  understanding.  For  have  we 
not  feen  real  genius,  under  the  influence  of 


pends  often  on  principles  fo  exceedingly  complicated,  that 
a  magiftrate  or  fenator  will  hardly  truft  his  own  judge- 
ment, till  he  finds  it  warranted  by  that  of  others,  and 
has  heard  the  xnoft  material  reafons  that  can  be  urged 
in  opposition.  But  to  argue  againft  convi&ion,  and 
for  .the  fake  of  argument,  or  in  order  to  gratify  pri«* 
vate  pique,  or  to  iupport  a  fa&ion,  it  furely  unworthy 
of  fenators  met  in  folemn  aflemMy,  and  deliberating  up* 
on  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance,  both  to  the  prcfent, 
and  to  future  generations. 

Moreover :  As  it  is  better  that  a  criminal  efcape,  than 
an  innocent  man  fuffer  puoifiunent;  and  as  the  law 
fhould  not  only  determine  the  differences,  but  as  much 
as  poffible  fjubfy  the  minds  of  men ;  it  will  be  readily 
aUowed,  that  in  a  court  of  jufttce  every  prifoner  fhould 
be  prefumed  to  be  innocent,  till  the  proofs  of  his  guilt 
appear,  and  every  caufe  thoroughly  dtfeufied  on  both 
fides,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  fentence  pro* 
ceeds  may  be  evident  to  all  concerned.  It  is  therefore 
right,  that  each  party  fhould  be  permitted  to  exert  itfelf, 
as  far  as  truth  and  decency  will  permit,  in  its  own  vin- 
dication. So  that  a  habit  of  deviling  arguments  on  ei- 
ther fide  of  controverted  queftions  feems  to  be  a  necefia- 
ry  qualification  to  every  perfon  who  wifhes  to  make  a 
figure  at  the  bar.  For  the  more  fully  thofe  queftions  are 
difcufied  before  the  judges,  the  greater  honour  redounds, 
not  to  the  pleader  only,  but  to  the  law  alfo,  and  confe- 
quently  the  greater  emolument  to  the  community.  Yet 
even  thefe  judicial  difputations  may  be  carried  too  far. 
And  the  more,  a  pleader  indulges  himfelf  in  deviating 

from 
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a  difptitatious  fpirit,  derived  from  nature, 
falhion,  or  education,  evaporate  in  fubdety, 
fophiftry,  and  vain  refinement  ?  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  and  Des  Cartes,  might  be  mention- 
ed as  examples.  And  it  will  be  matter  of 
lading  regret  in  the  republic  of  letters,  that 
one,  greater  in  fome  refpe&s  than  the  great- 
eft  of  thefe,  I  mean  John  Milton,  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  an  age  when  the 
ftudy  of  fcholaftic  theology  was  deemed  an 
eflential  part  of  intellectual  difcipline, 

from  truth,  in  perplexing  the  caufe  with  arguments 
that  he  knows  to  be  frivolous,  in  confounding  the  judge- 
ment of  his  hearers  by  unreafonable  appeals  to  their 
paffions,  or  in  wearing  out  their  attention  with  ftudied 
prolixity,  the  lefs  refpeftable  will  he  be  in  his  private 
character,  and  the  lefs  ufeful  as  a  member  of  fociety* 
1  never  heard  a  lawyer  blamed  for  declining  a  caufe 
notorioufly  bad  :  but  to  engage  for  hire  in  all  caufes, 
good  and  bad,  with  equal  zeal,  and  equal  alacrity,  is 
furely  not  commendable. 

To  be  able  to  fpeak  readily  and  plaufiMy  in  vindication 
of  any  opinion,  is  no  doubt  an  ornamental,  and  may  be 
an  ufeful  accompliihmenc.  But  to  teach  it,  belongs  rather 
to  the  rhetorician,  than  to  the  pbilofopher.  And  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that,  in  their  ardour  to  acquire  it,  young 
men  have  ibmetimes  become  more  enamoured  of  vidoiy 
than  of  truth,  and  more  intent  upon  words  than  upon 
argument ;  and  that  they  may  have  alio  been  too  eager 
to  difplay  it  in  private  company,  where,  unlefs  feafbned 
with  wit  and  modefty,  with  Iweetnefs  of  temper,  and 
foftnefs  of  voice,  it  foon  becomes  a  moft  intolerable  nui- 
fance.  —  To  philofophy,  that  is,  to  the  right  obfervation 
and  interpretation  of  nature,  habits  of  wrangling,  and 
theories  of  fyilogifm,  feem  to  me  to  be  juft  as  necefiary  a 
prelude,  as  the  art  of  rope-dancing  is  to  the  ftudy  of  a~ 
griculturc 

it 
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It  is  either  afie&ation,  or  falfe  modefty, 
that  makes  men  fay  they  know  nothing  with 
certainty,  Man's  knowledge,  indeed,  com- 
pared with  that  of  fuperior  beings,  may  be 
very  inconfiderable ;  and  compared  with 
that  of  The  Supreme,  is  "  as  nothing,  and 
"  vanity : "  and  it  is  true,  that  we  are  dai- 
ly puzzled  in  attempting  to  account  for  the 
mofl  familiar  appearances.  But  it  is  true, 
notwithflanding,  that  we  do  know,  and  can- 
not doubt  of  our  knowing,  fome  things  with 
certainty.     And 

44  Let  fchool-taught  pride  diflemble  all  it  can, 
44  Thefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  *." 

To  be  vain  of  any  attainment,  is  prefump- 
tion  and  folly :  but  to  think  every  thing  dis- 
putable, is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and  cap- 
tious temper.  And  however  fceptics  may 
boaft  of  their  modefty,  in  difclaiming  all  pre- 
tentions to  certain  knowledge,  I  would  ap- 
peal to  the  man  of  candour,  whether  they 
or  we  feem  to  poflefs  leaft  of  that  virtue ;  — 
they,  who  fuppofe,  that  they  can  raife  in- 
furmountable  objedtions  in  every  fubjeA ;  or 
we,  who  believe,  that  our  Maker  has  per- 
mitted us  to  know  with  certainty  fome  few 
things  ? 

In  oppofition  to  this  practice  of  making 
every  thing  matter  of  difpute,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  (how,    that  the  inftindive  fug- 

•  Goldfmith's  Traveller. 
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geftioos  of  common  fenfe  are  the  ultimate 
ftandard  of  troth  to  man ;  that  whatever 
contradi&s  them  is  contrary  to  fa&,  and 
therefore  falfe ;  that  to  fuppofe  them  cogni- 
sable by  reafon,  is  to  fuppofe  truth  as  va- 
riable as  the  in&lle&ual,  or  as  the  argumen- 
tative, abilities  of  men ;  and  that  it  is  an 
abufe  of  reaibn,  and  tends  to  the  fubverfion 
of  fcience,  to  call  in  qneftion  the  authentici- 
ty of  our  natural  feelings,  and  of  the  natural 
fuggeftions  of  the  human  underftanding. 

That  fcience  never  profpered  while  the 
old  logic  continued  in  fafhion,  is  undeniable. 
Lord  Verulam  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
brought  it  into  difrepute ;  and  propofed  a 
different  method  of  inveftigating  truth,  name' 
ly,  that  the  appearances  of  nature  {hould 
be  carefully  obferved  ;  and,  inftead  of  fa&s 
being  wrefted  to  make  them  fall  in  with  the- 
ory, that  theory  {hould  be  cautioufly  infer- 
red from  fads,  and  from  them  only.  The 
event  has  fully  proved,  that  our  great  phi- 
lofopher  was  in*  the  right:  for  fcience  has 
made  more  progrefs  fince  his  time,  and  by 
his  method,  than  for  a  thoufand  years  be* 
fore.  The  court  of  Rome  well  knew  the  im- 
portance of  the  fchooMogic  in  fupporting 
their  authority ;  they  knew  it  could  be  em- 
ployed more  fuccefsfully  in  diJguifing  er- 
ror, than  in  vindicating  truth  :  and  Puflen- 
dorfF  fbruples  not  to  infinuate,  that  they  pa- 
tronifed  it  for  this  very  reafbn  *«,     Let  it  not 

*  Dc  M  onarchia  PoptificU  Roman*. 
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then  be  urged,  as  an  obje&ion  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  that  it  recommends  a  method  of  con- 
futation which  *  is  not  ftri&ly  logical.  It  i& 
enough  for  me,  that  the  method  here  recom- 
mended is  agreeable  to  good  fenfe  and  found 
philoibphy,  and  to  the  general  notions  and 
practices  of  men. 


CHAP.       II. 


The  fubje&  continued.  Eftimate  of 
Metaphyfic.  Caufes  of  the  Dege- 
neracy of  Moral  Science* 


TH  E  reader  has  no  doubt  obferved,  that 
I  have  frequently  ufed  the  term  Meta- 
phyfic%  as  if  it  implied  fomething  worthy  of 
contempt  or  cenfure.  That  no  lover  of  fcience 
may  be  offended,  I  fhall  now  account  for  this, 
by  explaining  the  nature  of  that  metaphyfic 
which  I  conceive  to  be  repugnant  to  true 
philofophy,  though  it  has  often  aflumed  the 
name;  and  which,  therefore,  in  my  judge- 
ment, the  friends  of  truth  ought  fblicitoufly 
to  guard  againft.  This  explanation  will  lead 
to  fome  remarks  that  may  perhaps  throw  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  prefent  fubjeft. 

Ariftotle  bequeathed  by  legacy  his  writings. 
Vol.  I.  Z  z  ta 
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to  Theophraftus;  who  left  them,  together 
with  his  own,  to  Neleus  of  Scepfis.  The  po- 
fterity  of  Neleus,  being  illiterate  men,  kept 
them  for  fome  time  locked  up ;  but  after- 
wards  hearing,  that  the  king  of  the  country 
was  making  a  general  fearch  for  books  to 
fumifh  his  library  at  Pergamus,  they  hid 
them  in  a  hole  under  ground ;  where  they 
lay  for  many  years,  ana  fuflered  much  from 
worms  and  dampnefs.  At  laft,  however, 
they  were  fold  to  oqe  Apeiliqon ;  who  cau- 
sed them  to  be  copied  out ;  and,  having  (ac- 
.  cording  to  Strabo)  a  greater  paflion  for  books 
than  for  knowledge,  ordered  the  tranferibers 
to  fupply  the  chafms  from  their  own  inven- 
tion. When  Sylla  took  Athens,  he  feized  on 
Apellicon's  library,  and  carried  it  to  Rome. 
Here  the  books  of  Ariftotle  were  revifed,  by 
Tyrannic*  the  grammarian,  and  afterwards 
by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofopher,  who  publifhed  the.  firft  complete 
edition  of  them  *.  To  fourteen  of  thefe  books, 
which  it  feems  had  no  general  tide,  Andro- 
nicus prefixed  the  words,  Ta  meta  ta  pby~ 
fica  f ;  that  is,  The  booh  pofterior  to  the  pby- 
Jtcs  i  either  becaufe,  in  the  order  of  the  for* 
mer  arrangement,  they  happened  to  b$  pla- 
ced, or  becaufe  the  editor  meant  that  they 
fhould  be  ftudied,     nest  after  the  phyfiqs. 


*  Strabo,  p.  609.    Paris  edit.  1620.    Plut.  Sylla. 

"J  Ta  y.%ri  rot  Qwrixa, 
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\  This  is  faid  tb  be  the  origin  of  the  word  Me* 
I   tophyfic. 

f       The  fubje&  of   thefe  fourteen   books  is 

mifcellaneous :   yet  the  Peripatetics  feem  to 

have  confidered  them  as  constituting  but  one 

i  branch  of  fciencej    the  place  of  which  in 

their  fyftem  may  be  thus  conceived.     All 

i  philpfophy  is  either  fpeculative  or  practical* 

i  The  pra&teal  regulates  the  moral  and  intel- 

i  ledtual  operations  of  men,  and  therefore  com- 

:  prehends  ethics  and  logic*    The  fpeculative 

;  refts  in  the  knowledge  of  truth ;    and  is  di-» 

vided  into  three  parts,  to  wit,  Phyfics,  which 

inquire  into  the  nature  of  material  fubftan-* 

ces,    and  the    human    foul ;    Mathematics* 

which  confider  certain  properties  of  body 

as  abftra&ed  from  body;    and  this  Meta-» 

phyfic,  (which  Ariftotle  is  faid  to  have  call-' 

ed  Theology^  and  the  Firft  Philofophy)s  Which, 

befides  fome  remarks  on  truth  in  general,  the 

jnethod   of  difcovering   it,    and  the  errors 

of  former  philofophers,    explains,  firft,  the 

general  properties  of  being ;  and,  fecondly, 

the  nature  of  things  feparate  from  matter* 

namely,  of  God  the  one  firft  caufe,    and  of 

the  forty-feven  inferior  deities. 

Following  the  notion,  that  thefe  fourteen 
books  comprehend  only  one  part  of  philo- 
fophy,  the  Chriftian  Peripatetics  divided  me- 
taphyfics  into  univerfal  and  particular.  In 
the  firft,  they  treated  of  being,  and  its  pro- 
perties  and  parrs,    confidered  as  it  is  be- 

Z  z  2  ing 
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ing*;    in  the  fecond,  of  God  and  angels. 

The  fchoolmen  disjoined  the  philofbphy 
of  the  human  mind  from  phyfics,  'where 
Ariftotle  had  placed  it ;  and  added  it  to  me- 
taphyfics,  becaufe  its  objetSfc  id  an  immaterial 
fubftance.  So  that  their  metaphyfics  confifb* 
ed  of  three  parts  j  Ontology,  in  which  they 
pretended  to  explain  the  general  properties  of 
being;  Pneumatics,  which  treated  of  the  hu- 
man mind  \  and  Natural  Theology,  which 
treated  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  thole 
fpirits  which  have  either  no  body  at  all,  or 
one  fo  very  fine  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  hu- 
man fenfe. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  Ariftotles  works  were  firft 
pubiifhed,  the  reader  mil  admit,  that  fome 
of  the  errors  to  be  found  in  them  may  rea- 
fonabty  enough  be  imputed  to  the  firft  txan- 
fcribers  and  editors.  It  was  a  grofs  error 
in  diftribution,  to  reduce  God,  and  the  infe-s 
rior  deities,  who  were  conceived  to  be  a  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  beings,  to  the  fame  clafe 
with  thofe  qualities  or  attributes  that  are 
common  to  all  being,  and  to  treat  of  both 
in  the  fame  part  of  philofbphy.  It  was  no 
lefs  improper  than  if  a  phyfiologift  fhould 
compofe  a  treatife  "  Of  men,  horfes,  and  i- 
"  dentity."    This  inaccuracy  could  not  have 

*  Metaphyfiquc  univerfelle — a  laquellc  il  eft  trai&cdc 
1' eft  ant,  et  des  fes  proprietez,  et  des  parties  ou  meat- 
brcs  de  V  eftant,  felon  qu'il  eft  eftant,  &c.     Bouju. 
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efcaped  Ariftotle :  it  is  to  be  charged  on 
editors,  who  probably  miftook  a  feries  of 
treatifes  on  various  fubje&s  for  one  treatifc 
on  one  particular  fubjeft.  To  many  thb 
may  feem  a  trifling  miftake ;  but  it  has  pro* 
daced  important  confequences.  It  led  the 
earlier  Peripatetics  into  the  impropriety  of 
explaining  the  divine  existence,  and  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  being,  by  the  fame  me-* 
thod  of  reafoning ;  and  it  induced  the  fchool- 
men  to  confound  the  important  fciences  of 
pneumatics  and  natural  theology  with  the 
idle  diftindtions  and  logomachies  of  ontolo- 
gy. Natural  theology  ought  to  confift  of  le- 
gitimate inferences  from  the  effecft  to  the 
caufe ;  pneumatics,  or  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind,  are  nothing  but  a  detail  of 
fads,  illuftrated,  methodized,  and  applied  to 
practice,  by  obvious  and  convincing  rea- 
ibnings  :  both  fciences  are  founded  in  expe- 
rience; but  ontology  pretends  to  afcertain 
its  principles  by  demonftrations  a  priori.  In 
fa&,  though  ontology  were,  what  it  profeffes 
to  be,  an  explication  of  the  general  proper* 
ties  of  being,  it  could  not  throw  any  light 
on  natural  theology  and  pneumatics ;  for  in 
them  the  ontological  method  of  reafoning 
would  be  as  improper  as  the  mathemati- 
cal. But  the  fyftems  of  ontology  that  have 
come  into  my  hands  are  little  better  than 
vocabularies  of  thofe  hard  words  which  the 
Schoolmen  had  contrived,  in  order  to  give. 
an  air  of  myftery  and  importance  to  their 

doctrine. 
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do&rine.  While,  therefore,  the  fciences  of 
Natural  Theology  and  Pneumatics  were,  by 
this  prepofterous  divifion,  referred  to  the 
fame  part  of  philofophy  with  ontology,  how 
was  it  poffible  they  could  profper,  or  be  ex- 
plained by  their  own  proper  evidence  !  In 
fad,  they  did  not  profper :  experience,  their 
proper  evidence,  was  laid  afide ;  and  fi<5ti- 
tious  theory,  difguifed  by  ontological  terms 
and  diftin&ions,  and  fupported  by  ontolo- 
gical reafoning,  was  fubftituted  in  its  (lead.  * 
Locke  was  one  of  the  firft  who  refcued 
the  philofophy  of  human  nature  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  fchoolmen,  cleared  it  of  the  e- 
normous  incumbrance  of  ftrange  words  which 
they  had  heaped  upon  it,  and  let  the  example 
of  afcertaining  our  internal  operations,  not 
by  theory,  but  by  experience.  His  fuccefe 
was  wonderful :  for,  though  he  has  fbme- 
times  fallen  into  the  fcholaflic  way  of  ar- 
guing,  as  in  his  firft  book,  and  fometimes 
iuflered  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by  words, 
as  in  his  account  of  fecondary  qualities,  too 
rafhly  adopted  from  the  Cartefians j  yet  has 
he  done  more  to  eftablifh  the  abftraft  fciences 
on  a  proper  foundation,  than  could  have  been 
expe&ed  from  one  man,  who  derived  almofk 
all  his  lights  from  himfelf.  .  His  fucceflors, 
Butler  and  Hutches  on  excepted*  have 
not  been  very  fortunate.  Berkeley^  book* 
though  written  with  a  good  defign,  did  more 
harm  than  good,  by  recommending  and  ex- 
emplifying a  method  of  argumentation  fub* 

verfwe 
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verfive  of  all  knowledge,  and  leading  di<- 
'  redUy  to  univcrfal  icepticifm.  Mr  Hume's 
Trcatift  and  Effays  are  ftill  more  exception- 
able. This  author  has  revived  the  fcholaftic 
way  of  reafoning  from  theory,  and  of  wreft- 
ing  fadts  to  make  them  coincide  with  it.  His 
language  indeed  is  more  modifh,  but  equal- 
'  ly  favourable  to  fophiftical  argument,  and 
equally  proper  for  giving  an  air  of  plaufibi- 
lity  and  importance  to  what  is  frivolous  or 
unintelligible.  What  regard  we  are  to  pay 
to  his  proffeflion  of  arguing  from  experience 
has  been  already  confidered. 

The  word  metapbyfics,  according  to  vulgar 
ufe,  is  applied  to  all  difquifitions  concerning 
things  immaterial. .  In  this  ienie,  the  plain- 
eft  account  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  principles  of  morality  and  natural  reli- 
gion, would  be  termed  mctaphyjics.  Such 
metaphyfics,  however,  we  are  fo  far  from 
defpifing  or  cenfuring,  that  we  account  it  the 
fublimeft  and  mod  ufeful  part  of  fcience. 

Thofe  arguments  alfo  and  illuftrations  in 
the  abftraft  philofophy,  which  are  not  ob- 
vious to  ordinary  underftandings,  are  fome- 
times  called  mctaphyfical.  But  as  the  princi- 
ples of  this  philofophy,  however  well  ex- 
prefled,  appear  fbmewhat  abftrufe  to  one  who 
is  but  *  novice  in  the  ftudy ;  and  as  very 
plain  principles  may  feem  intricate  in  an 
author  who  is  inattentive  to  his  expreflion, 
as  the  beft  authors  fometimes  are,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  reject,  or  conceive  a  prejudice 

againft 
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•againft,  every  moral  do&rine  that  is  not  per- 
fectly free  from  obfcurity.  Yet  a  continued 
obfcurity,  in  matters  whereof  every  man 
fhoukl  be  a  competent  judge,  cannot  fail 
to  breed  a  fufpicion,  either  that  the  dodrine 
is  faulty,  or  that  the  writer  is  not  equal  to 
his  fubje&. 

The  term  metaphyftcal,  in  thofe  paflages  of 
this  book  where  it  is  exprefhve  of  cenfnre, 
will  be  found  to  allude  to  that  mode  of  abf- 
tra&  inveftigation,  fo  common  among  the 
fceptics  and  the  fchoolmen,  which  is  fup- 
ported,  either  wholly  by  an  ambiguous  and 
indefinite  phrafeology,  or  by  that  in  con- 
junction with  a  partial  experience ;  and  which 
feldom  fails  to  lead  to  fuch  conclufiom  as 
contradidt  matter  of  fa&,  or  truths  of  in- 
difputable  authority.  It  is  this  mode  of  in- 
veftigation that  has  introduced  fo  many  er- 
rors into  the  moral  fciences ;  for  few,  even 
of  our  mod  candid  moral  philofophers,  arc 
entirely  free  from  it.  The  love  of  fyftem, 
or  partiality  to  a  favourite  opinion,  not  on- 
ly puts  a  man  off  his  guard,  fo  as  to  make 
him  overlook  inaccurate  expreilions,  and  in- 
definite notions,  but  may  fbmetimes  occafion 
even  a  miftake  of  fad.  When  fuch  miftakes 
are  frequent,  and  affedt  the  moil  important 
truths,  we  mult  blame  the  author  for  want 
of  candour,  or  want  of  capacity :  when  they 
are  innocent,  and  recur  but  feldom,  we  ought 
to  afcribe  them  to  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature. 

2  Inftances 
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Inftances  of  this  metaphyfic  are  fo  com- 
mon, that  we  might  almoft  fill  a  volume 
With  a  lift  of  them.  Spiriofa's  pretended 
demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  the  one 
great  being,  by  which,  however,  he  meant 
only  the  univerfe,  is  a  metaphyseal  argu- 
ment, founded  in  a  feries  of  falfe  01"  unin- 
telligible, though  plaufible,  definitions  *. 
Berkeley's  proof  of  the  non-exiftence  of 
matter  is  wholly  metaphyseal;  arid  arifes 
Chiefly  from  the  miftake  of  fuppofing  certain 
words  to  have  but  one  meaning,  which  real- 
ly have  two,  and  fometimes  three*  Locke's 
difcourfe  againft  innate  idea9  and  principles, 
is  likewife  too  metaphyfical.  Some  of  his 
notions  on  that  fubjed  are,  I  believe,  right ; 
but  he  has  not  explained  them  with  his 
Wonted  precifion  j  and  moft  of  his  arguments 
are  founded  on  art  ambiguous  acceptation  of  • 
the  words  idea  and  innate. 

The  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  feems 
to  have  carried  this  mode  of  reafoning  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  If  there  had  been  no  am* 
biguous  words  in  the  £iiglifh  language,  the 
tmderflanding  of  mankind  would  never  have 
been  affronted  with  his  fyftem.  Many  of 
our  appetites  become  criminal  only  when 
exceflive ;  and  we  have  not  always  names  to 
expref*  that  degree  of  indulgence  which  is) 
confident  with  virtue.     The  ihamelefs  word- 

*  Sec  the  Appendix  to  vol.  1.  of  Chev.  Ramfay's  Prin-» 
ciples  of  Religion. 

.  Vol.  I.  3  A  catcher' 
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catcher  takes  advantage  of  this,  and  con- 
founds the  innocent  gratification  with  the 
cxceflive    or  criminal    indulgence  ;    calling 
both  by  the  fame  name,  and  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  what  he  proves  to  be  true  of 
the  one  is  alfo  true  of  the  other.     What  is  it 
that  may  not  be  proved  by  this   way  of  ar- 
guing ?     May  not  vice  be  proved  to  be  vir- 
tue, and  virtue  to  be  vice  ?     May  not  a  re- 
gard   to   reputation,    cleanlinefa,    induftry, 
generofity,  conjugal  love,  Jbe  proved  to  be 
the  fame  with  vanity,  luxury,  avarice,  pro- 
fufion,  fenfuality  ?     May  it  not  be  proved, 
that  private  virtues  are  private  vices ;  and, 
confequently,   that  private  vices  are   public 
benefits  ?      Such  a  conclufion  is  indeed  fo 
eafily  made  out  by  fuch  logic,   that  nothing 
but  ignorance,  impudence,  and  a  hard  heart, 
is  necelTary  to  qualify  a  man  for  making  it. 
If  it  be  faid,  that  confiderable  genius  mull 
be  employed  in  dreifing  up  theie  abfurd  doc- 
trines, lb  as  to  rendervthem  plaufible ;  I  would 
aik,  who  are  the  perfons  that  think  them 
plaujGble  ?     Never  did  I  hear  of  one  man  of 
virtue  or  learning,  who  did  not  both  deteft 
and  delpife  them.     They  feem  plaufible,  per- 
haps, to  gamblers,  highwaymen,   and  petit 
maitres ;    but  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
thofe  gentlemen  have  leifure,  inclination,   or 
capacity,    to  refledt  on  what  they  read  01 
hear,  fo  as  to  feparate  truth  from  falfehood. 
Among  metaphyfical  writers,   Mr  Hume 
holds  a  diilinguilhcd  place.      Every   part  of 
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philofcphy  becomes  metaphyfic  in  his  hands. 
His  whole  theory  of  the  underftanding  is 
founded  on  the  do&rine  of  impreffions  and 
ideas,  which,  as  he  explains  it,  is  fo  contra- 
ry to  fad,  that  nothing  but  the  illufion  of 
words  could  make  it  pafs  upon  any  reader. 
I  have  already  given  feveral  inftances  of  this 
author's  metaphyfical  fpirit.  I  fhall  give 
one  more  ;  which  I  beg  leave  to  confider  at 
fome  length  ;  that  I  may  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  confuting  a  very  dangerous  error,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  difplaying  more  minute- 
ly, than  by  this  general  defcription,  the  dif- 
ference between  metaphyfical  and  philofo- 
phical  inveftigation. 

Does  any  one  imagine,  that  moral  and 
intelle&uai  virtues,  that  juftice  and  genius, 
are  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  ;  that  they  are 
contemplated  with  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
known  ta  be  virtues  by  the  fame  criterion  ? 
Few,  I  prefume,  are  of  this  opinion ;  but 
Mr  Hume  has  adopted  it,  and  taken  pains 
to  prove  it.  I  fhall  demonstrate,  that  this  ve- 
ry important  error  has  arifen,  either  from  in- 
accurate obfervation,  or  from  his  being  im-* 
pofed  on  by  words  not  well  underftood,  or 
rather  from  both  caufes. 

It  is  true,  that  juftice,  great  genius,  and 
bodily  ftrength*  are  all  ufeful  to  the  poflefTor 
and  to  fociety  ;  and  all  agreeable  to,  or 
(which  in  this  author's  ftyle  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing)  approved  by,  every  one  who 
confiders    or     contemplates     them.     They 
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therefore,  at  lead  the  two  firft,  completely 
anfwer  our  author  s  definition  of  virtue  *. 
And  it  would  be  eafy  to  write  a  great  book, 
to  fhow  the  reafons  why  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  corporeal  abilities,  yield  pleafure 
to  die  beholder  and  poffeffor,  and  to  trace 
out  a  number  of  analogies,  real  or  verbal, 
fubfifting  between  them.  But  this  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe :  they  may  reiemble 
in  ten  thoufand  refpedts,  and  yet  differ  as 
widely,  as  a  bead  or  ftatue  differs  from  a 
man.  Let  us  trace  the  author's  argument 
to  its  fource. 

Virtue  is  known  by  a  certain  agreeable 
feeling  or  fentiment,  arifing  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  certain  affedions  or  qualities 
in  ourfelves,  or  from  the  view  of  them  in 
others.  Granted.  Juftice,  humanity,  ge- 
jierofity,  excite  approbation ;  —  a  handfome 
face  excites  approbation  ;  -*-  great  genius  ex* 
cites  approbation:  the  effed  or  fentiment 
produced  is  the  fame  in  each  inftance  :  the 
objed,  or  caufe,  mud  therefore,  in  each  in- 
ftance, be  of  the  fame  kind.  This  is  ge- 
nuine metaphyfic :    but  before  a  man  can 

*  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition,  of  virtue, 
"  that  it  is  a  quality  of  the  mind  agreeable  to,  or  ap~ 
<c  proved  by,  every  one  who  coniiders  or  contemplate* 
*  it."      Hume's  EJfays,  vol.  2.  p.  333.  edit.  1767.     Note. 

Bodily  qualities  are  excluded  by  this  definition,  b«t 
feem  to  be  admitted  by  our  authov  in  fome  of  his  rea-> 
fonings  on  the  fubjeft,  as  indeed  upon  his  principles  they 
▼ery  well  may, 
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be  milled  by  it,  he  mufl  either  find,  on  con* 
fulting  his  experience,  that  the  feeling  exci* 
ted  by  the  contemplation  of  thefe  objeds  ii 
the  fame  in  each  inftance ;  in  which  cafe  I 
would  fay,  that  his  feelings  are  defective,  or 
himfelf  an  inaccurate  obferver  of  nature :  * 
•—  or  he  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  word  appro* 
batioriy  becaqfe  written  and  pronounced  the 
fame  way,  does  really  mean  the  fame  thing 
in  each  of  the  three  proportions  above  men* 
tioned ;  in  which  cafe,  I  would  fay,  that  his 
judgement  and  ideas  are  confounded  by  the 
mere  found  and  fhape  of  a  word.  I  am  con* 
fcious,  that  my  approbation  of  a  fine  face  is 
different  in  kind  from  my  approbation  of 
great  genius ;  and  that  both  are  extremely 
different  from  my  approbation  of  juftice,  hu- 
manity, and  generofity :  if  1  call  thefe  three 
different  kinds  of  approbation  by  the  fame 
general  name,  I  ufe  that  name  in  three  dif- 
ferent fignifications.  Therefpre  moral,  intel* 
ledtual,  and  corporeal  virtues,  are  not  of  the 
fame,  but  of  different  kinds. 

I  confefs,  fays  our  author,  that  thefe  three 
virtues  are  contemplated  with  three  different 
kinds  of  approbation.  But  the  fame  thing 
is  true  of  different  moral  virtues  :  piety  ex- 
cites one  kind  of  approbation,  juftice  another, 
and  compaffion  a  third ;  the  virtues  of  Gato 
excite  our  efteem,  thofe  of  Cefar  our  love : 
if  therefore  piety,  juftice,  and  compaffion, 
be  virtues  of  the  fame  kind,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  they  excite  different  kinds  of  appro- 
bation, 
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bation,  why  fhould  juftice,  genius,  and 
beauty,  be  accounted  virtues  of  different 
kinds  *  ?  —  This  is  another  metaphyseal  ar^ 
gument ;  an  attempt  to  determine  by  words 
what  facts  only  can  determine*  I  (till  infift 
on  fadfc  and  experience.  My  fentiments,  in 
regard  to  thefe  virtues,  are  fo  diversified,  and 
in  each  variety  fo  peculiar,  that  I  know,  and 
am  allured,  that  piety,  juftice,  and  humani- 
ty, are  diftindt  individual  virtues  of  the  fame 
kind ;  and  that  piety,  genius,  and  beauty, 
are  virtues  of  different  kinds.  Applied  to 
each  of  the  former  qualities,  the  word  vir- 
tue means  the  fame  thing ;  but  beauty  is  vir- 
tue in  one  fenfe,  genius  in  another,  and  piety 
in  a  third. 

Well,  if  the  fentiments  excited  in  you  by 
the  contemplation  of  thefe  virtues,  are  fo 
much  di  verified,  and  in  each  variety  fo  pe- 
culiar, you  mull  be  able  to  explain  in  what 
refpedl  your  approbation  of  intelle&ual  virtue 
differs  from  your  approbation  of  moral ; 
which  1  prefume  you  will  find  no  eafy  talk. 
—  It  is  not  fo  difficult,  Sir,  as  you  feem  to 
apprehend.  When  a  man  has  adted  gene- 
roufly  or  juftly,  I  praife  him,  and  think 
him  worthy  of  praife  and  reward,  for  having 
done  his  duty  j  when  ungeneroufly  or  un- 
juftly,  I  blame  him,  and  think  him  worthy 
of  blame  and  punifhment :  but  a  man  de- 
serves   neither  punifhment    nor  blame  for 

• 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.3,  p.  258* 
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waftt  of  beauty  or  of  underftanding ;  not 
reward  nor  praife  for  being  handfome  or 
ingenious. — -  But  why  are  we  thought  worthy 
of  blame  and  punifliment  for  being  unjuft, 
and  not  for  being  homely,  or  void  of  un- 
derftanding ?  The  general  confcience  of 
mankind  would  reply,  Becaufe  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  be  juft,  and  ought  to  be  fo ; 
but  an  idiot  cannot  help  his  want  of  under- 
ftanding, nor  an  ugly  man  his  want  of  beau- 
ty. This  our  author  will  not  allow  to  be  a 
fatisfa&ory  anfwer ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  I  have 
ihown,  that  free-will  has  no  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  a&ions,  no  more  than  the  quali- 
ties of  men  *.  What  an  immenfe  metaphyfi- 
cal  labyrinth  fhould  we  have  to  run  through 
if  we  were  to  difintangle  ourfelves  out  of 
this  argument  in  the  common  courfe  of  lo- 
gic !  To  (horten  the  controverfy,  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  affirm,  in  my  turn,  that  our  moral 
a&ions  are  in  our  own  power,  though  beau- 
ty and  genius  are  not;  and  to  appeal,  for 
proof  of  this  affirmation,  to  the  fecond  part 
of  this  Eflay,  or,  rather,  to.  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind. 

Again,  "  Moral  diftindtions,"  fays  Mr 
Hum  e,  "  arife  from  the  natui^l  diftindlions 
of  pain  and  pleafure ;  and  when  we  re- 
ceive thofe  feelings  from  the  general  con- 
iideration  of  any  quality  or  character,  we 
denominate  it  virtuous  or  vitious.     Now 


•  Trcatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  260. 
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"  I  believe  no  one  will  aflert,  that  a  quality 
"  can  never  produce  pleafure  or  pain  to  the 
"  perfon  who  coniiders  it,  unlefs  it  be   per- 
"  fedMy  voluntary  in  the  perfon  who  pof- 
"  fefles  it  *."  — *-  More  metaphyfic  !    and  a 
fophifm  too — a  petitio  principii !     Here  our 
author  endeavours   to  confound  intelle&ual 
with  moral  virtue,  by  an  argument  which 
fuppofeth  his   own  theory  of  virtue  to  be 
true ;  of  which  theory  this  confufioa  of  the 
virtues  is  a  neceflary  confequence.  The  read- 
er mull  fee,  that  this  argument,  if  it  prove  a- 
ny  thing  at  all,  might  be  made  to  prove,  that 
the  fmell  or  beauty  of  a  rofe,  the  tafte  of  an 
apple,  the  hardnefs  of  fteel,   and  the  glitter- 
ing of  a  diamond,  as  well  as  bodily  ftrength 
and  great  genius,  are  all  virtues  of  the  fame 
kind  with  juftice,  generality,  and  gratitude, 
—r— Still  we  wander  from  the  point.     How 
often  mud  it  be  repeated,  that  this  matter1 
is  to  be  determined,    not  by  metaphyseal 
arguments   founded   on   ambiguous    words, 
but  by  fadls  and  experience  ! 

"  Have  I  not  appealed  to  fadte  ?"  he  will 
fay.  "  Are  not  all  the  qualities  that  con- 
ftitute  the  great  man,  conftancy,  forti- 
tude, magnanimity,  as  involuntary  and 
neceflary,  as  the  qualities  of  the  judge- 
ment and  imagination  ?  f"  The  term 
great  man  is  fo  very  equivocal,    that  I  will 

*  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  260. 
f  Ibid.  p.  259. 
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have  liothing  to  do  with  it.  The  vileft 
fcoundrel  on  earth,  immediately  commences 
great  man,  when  he  has  with  impunity  per- 
petrated any  extraordinary  a&  of  wickednefs  j 
murthered  fifty  thoufand  men;  robbed  all 
the  houfes  of  half  a  dozen  provinces ;  or  dex- 
teroufly  plundered  his  own  country^  to  de- 
fray the  expcfcce  of  a  ruinous  war,  contri- 
ved on  purpdfe  to  fatiate  his  avarice,  or  di- 
vert the  public  attention  from  his  blunders 
and  villanies.  I  fpeak  of  the  qualities  that 
conftitute  the  good  man,  that  is,  of  moral 
qualities ;  and  thefe,  I  affirm,  to  be  within 
every  man's  reach,  though  .genius  and  beau- 
ty are  not. 

"  But  are  not  men  afraid  of  paffing  for 
*c  good-natured,  left  that  fhould  be  taken  for 

want  of  underftanding  ?  ♦— and  do  they  not 

often  boaft  of  more  debauches  than  they 
44  have  been  really  engaged  iij,  to  give  them- 
44  felves  airs  of  fire  and  fpirit  ?*"  Yes  ; 
fools  do  the  firft,  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  fools ;  and  profligates  the  lad,  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  profligates:  but  he  is 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  who 
does  not  perceive,  that  fuch  fentiments  are 
affe&ed,  and  contrary  to  the  way  of  think- 
ing that  is  moft  natural  to  mankind. 

"  But  are  you  not  as  jealous  of  your  cha- 
"  radler,  with  regard  to  fenfe  and  know- 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  257. 

Vol.  I.  3  B  "  ledge, 
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"  ledge,  as  to  honour  and  courage  ?  *"  This 
queflion  ought  to  be  addrefled  to  thofe  in 
whom  courage  is  a  virtue,  and  the  want  of 
it  a  vice  :  and  I  am  certain,  there  is  not  in 
his  Majefty's  fervice  one  officer  or  private 
man,  who  would  not  wifh  to  be  thought  ra- 
ther a  valiant  foldier,  though  of  no  deep 
reach,  than  a  very  clever  fellow,  with  thi 
addition  of  an  infamous  coward. — The  term 
honour  is  of  dubious  import.  According  to 
the  notions  of  thefe  times,  a  man  may  blaA 
pheme  God,  fell  his  country,  murder  his 
friend,  pick  the  pocket  of  his  fcllow-ftiarp^ 
er,  and  employ  his  whole  life  in  {educing  o«r 
thers  to  vice  and  perdition,  and  yet  be  acr 
counted  a  man  of  honour ;  provided  he  be 
accuftomed  to  fpeak  certain  words,  wear  cer- 
tain cloaths,  and  haunt  certain  company. 
If  this  be  the  honour  alluded  to  by  the  .au- 
thor, an  honed  man  may,  for  a  flender  con- 
fideration,  renounce  all  pretentions  to  it. 
But  if  he  allude  (as  I  rather  fuppofe)  to  thofe 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  understanding  which 
intitle  one  to  general  efteera  and  confidence, 
Mr  Hume  knows,  that  this  kind  of  honour 
is  dearer  to  a  man  than  life. 

"  Well,  then,  temperance  is  a  virtue  in 
' c  every  ftation ;  yet  would  you  not  chule 
"  to  be  convidled  of  drankennefs  rather 
**  than  of  ignorance  ?  f "  r—  I  have  heard  of 

*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  vol.  3.  p.  257. 

.  f  M.  Ibk|. 
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a  witty  prion,  who,  having  been  difmiffed 
for  irregularities,  ufed  afterwards,  in  con- 
versation, to  fay,  that  he  thanked  God  he 
was  not  cafhiered  for  ignorance  and  infuffi- 
ciency,  but  only  for  vice  and  immorality. 
According  to  our  author's  dodtrine,  this  fpeech 
was  neither  abfurd  nor  profane :  but  I  am 
fare  the  generality  of  mankind  would  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  To  be  ignorant  of  what 
we  ought  to  know,  is  to  be  deficient  in  mo- 
ral virtue ;  to  profefs  to  know  what  we  are 
ignorant  of,  is  falfehood,  a  breach  of  moral 
virtue :  whether  thefe  vices  be  more  or  lefs 
atrocious  than  intemperance,  muft  be  de- 
termined by  the  circumftances  of  particu- 
lar cafes.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  we  could 
not  know,  of  what  we  do  not  profefs  to 
know,  and  of  what  it  is  not  our  duty  to 
know,  is  no  vice  at  all :  and  a  man  muft 
have  made  fome  progrefs  in  debauchery, 
before  he  can  fay,  from  ferious  convi&ion,; 
I  would  rather  be  chargeable  with  intern-* 
perance,  than  with,  ignorance  of  this  kin<£. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  author's  rea- 
foning  on  the  prefent  fubjedt,  is  not  phi- 
lofophical,  but  what  I  call  metaphyseal  *  y 
being  founded,  not  on  fadt,  but  on  theory i 

*  I  do  not  contend,  that  this  ufe  of  the  word  meta- 
fhyficcd  is  ftriftly  proper :   I  mean  nothing  more,  than 
to  give  the  reader  a  notion   of  this  particular  mode  of 
feMe  reasoning  ;  and,  by  fatisfying  him  that  it  is  not  phi* 
hfophicalj  to  guard  him  againft  its  influence. 

•  3  B  i  and 
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and  fupported  by  ambiguous  words  and  in-* 
accurate  experience. 

The  judgement  ef  the  wifer  ancients  in 
fnatters  of  morality,  is  doubtlefe  of  very 
great  weight,  but,  in  oppofition  to  the  die-' 
tates  of  our  own  moral  nature,  can  never 
preponderate  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  our  ultimate 
ftandard  of  moral  truth.  Mr  Hume  endea- 
vours to  confirm  his  theory  of  virtue  by  au-' 
thorities  from  the  ancients,  particularly  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Though  he  had  ac- 
complifhed  this,  we  might  have  appealed  from 
their  opinion,  as  well  as  from  his,  to  oui* 
own  feelings.  But  he  fails  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  his  proof. 

It  is  true,  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  made 
Prudence  the  firft  (not  the  moft  important) 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  j  becaufe  they  con- 
ceived it  neceffary  to  enable  a  man  to  a<3 
his  part  aright  in  life,  and  becaufe  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  nature :  but  they 
never  faid,  that  an  incurable  defeift  of  un- 
derflaiiding  is  a  vice,  or  that  it  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  be  learned  and  ingenious,  as  to 
be  honeft  and  grateful.  "  All  the  praife  of 
"  virtue  confifts  in  adtion,"  fays  Cicero  *,  inr 
name  of  the  Stoics,  when  treating  of  this 
virtue  of  prudence.  And,  when  explaining 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  feveral  clafles 
of  moral  duty,  he  declares,  that  "  All  know- 


*  Dc  Officiis,  lib.  i .  cap.  <S. 
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ledge  which  is  not  followed  by  a&ion, 
is  unprofitable  and  imperfect,  like  a  be* 
ginning  without  an  end,  or  a  foundation 
without  a  fuperftrudture  ;  and  that  the 
"  acquifition  of  the  mod  fublime  and  mod 
"  important  fcience  ought  to  be,  and  will 
"  by  every  good  inan  be  relinquiihed,  when 
"  it  interferes  with  the  duties  we  owe  our 
iC  country,  our  parents,  and  fociety  *." 
Wifdom,  indeed,  he  allows  to  be  the  firft 
and  moil  excellent  of  the  virtues :  but  the 
Stoics  made  a  diftin<5tion  between  Prudence 
and  Wifdom.  By  Prudence  they  meant  that 
virtue  which  regulates  our  defires  and  aver- 
{ions,  and  fixes  them  on  proper  objedh. 
Wifdom  was  another  name  for  mental  per- 
fetfion  :  it  comprehended  all  the  virtues,  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  focial  and  prudential ; 
and  was  equally  incompatible  with  vice  and 
with  error  -f\  The  wife  man,  the  ftandard 
of  Stoical  excellence,  was,  by  their  own  ac- 
knowledgement, an  ideal  chara&er  ;  the  pu- 
reft  virtue  attainable  in  this  life  being  ne- 
ceflarily  tainted  with  imperfection.  Hence 
fbme  have  endeavoured  to  turn  their  notions 
of  ivifdofn  into  ridicule  ;  but  I  think,  with- 
out reafbn.  For  is  there  any  thing  abfurd  or 
ridiculous  in  an  artift  working  after  a  model 
of  fuch  perfe&ion  as  he  can  never  hope  to 
equal  ?     In  the  judgement  of  Ariftotle  and 

•  Dc  Officiis,  lib,  i.  cap.  43.  44. 
t  Id.  ib. 

Bacon, 
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Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imitations 
of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfection, 
which  perhaps  hath  no  exiftence  but  in  his 
own  mind  *.  And  are  not  Chriftians  com- 
manded to  imitate  the  Deity,  himfelf,  that: 
great  original  and  ftandard  of  perfe&ion, 
between  whom  and  the  mod  excellent  of  his> 
creatures  an  infinite  diftance  muft  remain  for 
ever  f  ? 

"  The  ancient  morakfts,"  feys  Mr  Hume9 
\"  made  no  material  diftin&ion  among  the 
"  different  fpecies  of  mental  endowments 
"  and  defects,  but  treated  all  alike,  under 
the  appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and 
made  them  incUfcriminately  the  objects 
"  of  their  moral  reafonings  $."  That  they 
eonfidered  both  intellectual  and  moral  en-* 
dowments  as  neceflary  to  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  chara&er,  and  ibmetimes  treated  of 
both  in  one  and  the  fame  book  or  fyftem, 
and  often  called  both  by  the  fame  general 
name  Virtue,  I  do  not  deny :  but  that  they 
made  no  material  diftinftion  among  them,  I 
can  by  no  means  admit.  I  might  here  fill 
many  a  page  with  quotations :  but  a  few 
will  fuffice.  "  Man's  virtue  and  vice,"  fays 
Marcus  Aurelius,  "  confifts  not  in  thofe  af- 

» 

*  Ariftot.  Poetica. '    Bacon,    Dt  augmentis   fcieniia- 
tVLtn;  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 

f  Matth.  v.  48. 

%  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  2.  p.  387.  388. 
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*c  fe&ions  in  which  we  are  paflive,  but  in 
"  a&ion.  To  a  done  thrown  upward  it  is 
*'  no  evil  to  fall,  nor  good  to  have  mount-* 
"  ed  *."  And  in  another  place,  "  The 
f(  vain-glorious  man  placeth  his  good  in 
"  the  a&ion  of  another ;  the  fenftial,  in  his 
"  own  paflive  feelings ;  the  wife  man  in 
"  his  awn  a&ion  *f\"  "  The  contemplative 
**  life/'  fays  Plutarch,  '*  when  it  fails  to 
c<  produce  the  adlive,  is  unprofitable  X'* 
iC  To  acquire  knowledge,"  fays  Lucian,  "  is 
"  of  no  ufe,  if  we  do  not  alfo  frame  pur 
*'  lives  according  to  fomething  better  ||."  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  Greek  tragedians  ([ 
know  not  by  what  authority,  for  Homer's 
idea  is  very  different)  reprefent  Ulyffes  as  a 
character  more  diftinguifhed  for  political 
prudence  or  cunning,  than  for  ftridt  moral 
virtue ;  and  often  place  him  in  fuch  atti- 
tudes as  make  him  appear  odious  on  this 

Ovhi  n  apiTvi  k)  kolxia  olvtv  tr  Tei<ret  akka,  ttipyetx*  rt* 
afOLfpifUm  kify  oultr  xoutor  to  xarm^Owa/,  ovlt  ayaiov  ro 
dnrtxPSrou*  Lib.  9.  c.  17. 

+  O*  plv  fikbloZot  ikXoTffar  ivipyetar  iVior  SLyaSov  Jtc- 
xatjufiirtr  0  /e  fikiiloYbc,  JJiaf  iremr  0  ll  iqvy,  tXa¥'  "/w 
^rfafav.  Lib.  6.  c.  51. 

+  O*  $e  SivpriTtxoc  €fo{  t5  *y>ax?/x5  S/ac^a^TaVwr,  arwptxwc. 

Plutarch,  de  Education*. 

jj  OvlU  oftkoe  %y  tartrairSrcu  ri  ^aaSw^aTa,  e!  pri  tU  &f* 
£  rh  fair  fvlplty*  xfe  to  #fx?^r.  Lucian.  Conviv. 
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very  account  *.  And  Cicero,  in  his  treatife 
df  Moral  Duties,  often  declares,  that  cun- 
ning, when  it  violates  the  rules  of  juftice^  is 

*  See  particularly  Sophocles.  Philod.  verf.  too.  arid 
verf.  -1260.  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  remarkable  liaes. 
Neoptolemus  having,  by  the  advice  of  Ulyfles,  fraudu- 
lently got  poflefEon  of  the  arrows  of  Philoftetes,  repents 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  is  going  to  reftore  them. 
To  deter  him  from  his  purpofe,  Ulyfles  threatens  him 
with  the  refentment  of  the  whole  Grecian  army. 

Neop.  2ofoc  irtfvx.dc  ovltr  f£ow$pc  oof  or, 
Ulyf.     2w  V  ovrt  fw&c,   ovti  bpaveletc  <rofor* 
N*op*  A\k  'e*  X/jta/a,   rw  oof »r  xpetwt*  rdJi. 
Ulyf*    Ka/  9r»c  S/xa/or>   a  y  t*.a£tc  fiovkaTc  i/tauc 

Holxiy  piQeircit  tolvtol  ;    Neop*  T»r  apafTtar 

Ufyf*    7,rfiroif  V  A^cuSr  *  fo€n  itfwnuv  raU  • 
Neop.  SfK  to  Imcua  rot  oh  6v  TOLfQot  foQot,    verf.  1 270. 

— —  Neop.  Wife  as  thou  art,  Ulyfles, 
.    Thou  talk'ft  mod  idly.     Ulyf.  Wifdom  is  not  thine, 
Either  in  word  or  deed.     Neop.  Know,  to  be  fufi 
It  better  far  than  to  be  wife.     Ulyf  But  where, 
Where  is  the  juftice,  thus  unauthorised, 
To  give  a  treafure  back  thou  oweft  to  me, 
And  to  my  counfels  ?     Neop.  I  have  done  a  wrong. 
And  I  will  try  to  make  atonement  for  it. 
Ulyf.  Doft  thou  not  fear  the  power  of  Greece  )    Nevf. 

I  fear 
Nor  Greece,  nor  thee,  when  I  am  doing  right, 

FranJkKm. 

Throughout  the  whole  play,  the  fire  and  generality  of 
the  young  hero  (fo  well  becoming  the  fon  of  AchiDes) 
is  finely  oppofed  to  the  caution  and  craft  of  the  politi- 
cian, and  forms  one  of  the  moft  (Inking  contrafts  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

a  btemeabie 
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blameable  and  hateful  *.  Does  Virgil  con- 
fign  cripples  and  idiots,  as  well  as  tyrants, 
to  Tartarus?  Does  he  fay,  that  a  great 
genius,  and  handfome  face,  as  well  as  a 
pure  heart,  were  the  paffporcs  to  Elyfium  ? 
No.  Virgil  was  too  good  a  man  to  injure 
the  caufe  qf  virtue,  and  too  wife  to  ihock 
common  fenfe,  by  fo  prepofterous  a  diftribu- 
tion  of  reward  and  punifhment.  The  im- 
pious, the  unnatural,  the  fraudulent,  the 
avaricious ;  adulterers,  inceftuous  perfbns, 
traitors,  corrupt  judges,  venal  ftatefmen,  ty- 
rants, and  the  minions  of  tyrants,  are  thofe 
whom  he  dooms  to  eternal  mifery  :  and  he 
peoples  Elyfium  with  the  fhades  of  the  pure 
and  the  pious,  of  heroes  who  have  died  in 
defence  of  their  country,  of  ingenious  men 
who  have  employed  their  talents  in  recom- 

•  1  Quippe  cum  ca  ( juftitia)  fine  prudemia  fads  ha- 
beat  auftoritatis,  prudemia  fine  juftitia  nihil  valet  ad  fa* 
ciendam  fidem.  Quo  enim  quis  verfutior  et  calidior 
eft,  hoc  invifior  et  fufpettior,  detra&a  opinione  probita- 
tis.  De  Officii*)  lib*  2.  cap.  9* 

Fundamentum  perpetuae  commendationis  et  famx  eft 
juftitia,  fine  qua  nihil  poteft  efle  laudabile. 

Ibid.  cap.  20. 

The  fame  do&rine  is  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  third 
book,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  good  books  I  am  acquainted  with.  And  in  all  the 
rational  converfations  I  ever  witnefled,  the  fame  doelrine 
was  implied  5  nor  could  any  man  be  thought  feriouily  to* 
believe  the  contrary,  without  forfeiting  the  efteem  and 
confidence  of  mankind. 

Vol.  L  3-  C  mending 
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mending  piety  and  virtue,  and  of  all  who 
by  acfts  of  beneficenGe  have  merited  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  their  fellow-creatures  *. 

The 


*  Virgil.  jEneid.  vi.  547.  —  665.  —  As  the  moral 
fentiments  of  nations  may  often  be  learned  from,  their 
fables  and  traditions,  as  well  as  from  their  hiftory  and 
philofophy,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  foreign  from 
our  defign,  to  give  the  following  brief  abftraA  of  this 
poet's  lublime  theory  of  future  rewards  and  puniChments ; 
the  outlines  of  which  he  is  known  to  have  taken  from 
the  Pythagoreans  ancl  Ptatomfts,  who  probably  were  in- 
debted for  them  to  feme  ancient  tradition. 

The  (hades  below  are  divided  by  Virgil  into  three  di- 
ftri&s  or  provinces.  On  this  fide  Styx,  the  fouls  of 
thofe  whofe  bodies  have  not  been  honoured  with  the 
rites  of  fepulture,  wander  about  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition for  a  hundred  years,  before  they  are  permitted  to 
pafs  the  river.  When  this  period  expires,  or  when  their 
bodies  are  buried,  they  are  ferried  over,  and  appear  be* 
fore  Minos  and  the  other  judges,  who  allot  them  fuch  a 
manfion  as  their  lives  on  earth  are  found  to  have  de- 
ferved.  They  who  h%ye  been  of  little  or  no  ule  to 
.  mankind  ;  or  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  any  very  a«» 
trocious  crimes;  or  whofe  crimes,  though  atrocious, 
were  the  effects  rather  of  an  unhappy  deftiny,  than  of 
wilful  depravation,  are  difpofed  of  in  different  parts  of 
the  regions  of mournings  (lugentes  campi),  where  they  ^un- 
dergo a  variety  of  purifying  pains.  From  thence,  when 
thoroughly  refined  from  all  the  Yemains  of  vice,  they 
pafs  into  Elyfium  ;  where  they  live  a  thoufand  years  in 
a  ftate  of  happinefs ;  and  then,  after  taking  a  draught 
pf  the  waters  of  oblivion,  are  fent  back  to  earth  to  a- 
nimate  new  bodies.  —  Thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of 
great  crimes,  as  impiety,  want  pf  natural  afFedtion,  adulte- 
ry, incefl,  breach  of  truft,  fubverting  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  &c.  are  delivered  by  the  judge  Rhada- 
manthus  to  Tifiphone  and  the  other  furies,  who  Chut 
them  up  in  an  inmienfe  dungeon  of  darknefs  and  fire, 
called.  Tartarus,  where  their  torments  are  unfpeakable 

and 
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The  Peripatetics  held  prudence  to  be  an 

a&ive  principle  diffufed  through  the  whole  of 

•  moral 


and  eternal.  /—The  fouls  of  good  men  are  re-united,  ei- 
ther with  the  Deity  himfelf,  or  with  that  univerfal  fpirit 
which  he  created  in  the  beginning,  and  which  animates 
ihe  world ;  and  their  {hades,  ghofts,  or  idola,  enjoy  for 
ever  the  repofe  and  pleafures  of  Elyfium.  Thefe  fhades 
might  be  feen,  though  not  touched ;  they  refembled  the 
bodies  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  inverted ;  and 
retained  a  corifcioufnefs  of  their  identity;  and  a  remem- 
brance of  their  paft  life,  with  almoft  the  fame  affections 
and  character  that  had  diftinguifhed  them  on  earth. 

On  this  fyftem,  Virgil  has  founded  a  ferieS  of  the  fubli- 
meft  defcriptions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  poetry.  Mil- 
ton alone  has  equalled  them  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books 
of  Paradife  Loft.  Homer's  Necyomanteia^  in  the  eleventh 
of  the  Odyfley,  has  the  merit  of  being  original :  but 
Virgil's  imitation  is  confeffedly  far  fuperior.  The  dream 
bf  Henry,  in  the  feventh  canto'  of  the  Henriade,  not- 
withftandirig  the  advantages  the  author  might  have  drawn 
from  the  Chriftian  theology,  is  but  a  trifle,  compared 
with  the  magnificent  and  ftupendous  fcenery  exhibited  in 
ihe  fixth  book  of  the  iBneid. 

This  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punifbments,  how- 
ever imperfect,  is  confonant  enough  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  men,  aifd  their  natural  notions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
to  render  the  poet's  narrative  alarming  and  interesting  in 
a  very  high  degree.  But  were  an  author  to  adopt  Mr 
Hume's  theory  of  virtue  and  the  foul,  and  endeavour 
to .  fet  it  otf  in  a  poetical  defcription,  all  the  powers  of 
human  genius  could  not  fave  it  from  being  ridiculous. 
A  metaphyfician  may  "blunder"  for  a.longtime,  "  round 
u  about  a  meaning,"  without  giving  any  violent  (hock 
to  an  inattentive  reader :  but  a  poet,  who  clothes  his 
thoughts  with  imagery,  and  iiluftrates  them  by  examples, 
mud  come  to  the  point  at  once ;  and,  if  he  means  to 
pleafe,  and  not  difguft  his  readers,  to  move  their  admi- 
ration, and  not  their  contempt,  muft  be  careful  not  to 
contradict  their  natural  notions,  efpecially  in  matters  of 
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moral  virtue  *.  u  None  but  a  good  man," 
fays  Ariftotle,  "  can  be  prudent  ;n — and, 
a  little  after,  "  It  is  not  poffible  for  a  man 
<c  to  be  properly  good  without  prudence, 
"  nor  prudent  without  moral  virtue  f." 
Will  it  yet  be  faid,  that  the  ancient  moraHfts 
made  no  material  diftin&ion  between  moral 
and  intellectual  virtues  I  Is  it  not  evident, 
that  though  they  confidered  both  as  neceffa- 
ry  to  the  formation  of  a  perfedt  chara&er, 
and  fometimes  difcourled  of  both  in  the 
fame  treatife  or  fyftem,  yet  they  deemed  the 
latter  valuable  only  as  means  to  qualify  us 
for  the  former,  and  insignificant,  or  even  o- 
dious,  when  they  failed  to  anfwer  this  end  ? 
"  We  may/'  fays  Mr  Hume,  "  by  peru- 
fing  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Ariftotle's 
Ethics,  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  cou- 
rage, temperance,  magnificence,  magna- 
nimity, modefty,  prudence,  and  a  manly 
freedom^  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  ju- 

futh  deep  and  univerfal  concern  as  morality  and  reli- 
gion. 

*   — -ArciyKfj  rw  fftfwiv  t%tr  uvoLt—irfoLKTOuiw* 

Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  vi.  j. 

y  AcTyrocror  $$'cnpoy  tir&t  juyi  optol  oLyo&'ov. -*-  0£%  eiW 
&y*$ot  tnat  Kvpiw  am/  ffMwrtoc  oilt  ffonpor  ajfiv  tjjc  *3te*C 
ifirnc:  £d.  VI.   13. 

See  the  elegant  paraphrafe  of  Andronicus  the-  Rho4ian, 
apon  thefe  paflages. 
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"  (lice  and  fiiendfliip  * "  True ;  but  if 
our  learned  metaphyfician  had  extended  his 
refearches  a  little  beyond  the  titles  of  thofe 
chapters,  he  would  have  found,  that,  in  A- 
riftotle's  judgement,  "  Moral  virtue  is  a  vo- 
luntary difpofition  or  habit ;  and  that 
moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  are 
*'  excited  by  thofe  actions  and  affe&ions  on- 
"  ly  which  are  in  our  own  power,  that  is, 
*'  of  which  the  firft  motion  arifes  in  our- 
"  felves,  and  proceeds  from  no  extrinfic 
M  caufe  f  " 

This  is  true  philofophy,  and  very  proper- 
ly determines  the  degree  of  merit  of  our 
intellectual  and  constitutional  virtues.  A 
man  makes  proficiency  in  knowledge  :  —  if 
in  this  he  has  adted  from  a  defire  to  improve 
his  nature,  and  qualify  himfelf  for  moral 
virtue,  that  defire,  and  the  adtion  confequent 
upon  it,  are  virtuous,  laudable,  and  of  good 
defert.  Is  a  man  poffefled  of  great  genius  ? 
**—  this  invefts  him  with  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction, and  qualifies  him  for  noble  under- 
takings :   but   this  of  itfelf  is  no  moral  vir- 

*  Hume's  Eflays,  rol.  2.  p.  3  98.  — The  term  manly 
freedom  does  not  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
iAev^efwrift.  By  this  word  the  philofopher  denotes 
that  virtue  which  conjifts  in  the  moderate  ufe  of  wealth* 
—  *V'  X!*/ACCT0L  /*W0TyiC'  See  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  lib.  4, 
cap.  1.  2. 

f  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  lib.  2.&  3.      Andronicus  Rho- 

dius,   p.  89.  90.  Sec.    Edit.  Cantab.  1679. 
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tue;  becaufe  it  is  not  a  difpofition  reft^Ir* 
ing  from  a  fpontaneous  effort.  Is  his  cd^n- 
ftitution  naturally  difpofed  to  virtue  ?  —  he 
flill  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  vitious,  and 
therefore  his  virtue  is  meritorious  ;  though 
not  fo  highly  as  that  of  another  man,  wha, 
in  fpite  of  outrageous  appetites,  and  tempt* 
ing  circumftances,  hath  attained  an  equal 
degree  of  moral  improvement.  A  man 
conftitutionally  brave,  generous,  or  grate- 
ful, commands  our  admiration  more  than 
another,  who  ftruggles  to  overcome  the  na* 
tural  bafenefs  of  his  temper.  The  former 
is  a  fublimer  objedi*  and  may  be  of  greater 
fervice  to  fociety ;  and  as  his  virtue  is  fecu- 
red  by  conftitution  as  well  as  by  inclination, 
we  repofe  in  it  without  fear  of  being  diiap- 
pointed.  Yet  perhaps  the  latter,  if  his  merit 
were  equally  confpicuous,  would  be  found 
equally  worthy  of  our  moral  approbation^ 
Indeed,  if  his  virtue  be  fo  irrefolute,  as  to 
leave  him  wavering  between  good  and  evil, 
he  is  not  intitled  to  praife  :  fuch  irrefolu- 
tion  is  criminal,  becaufe  he .  may  and  ought 
to  correal  it ;  we  cannot,  and  we  ought  not 
to  truft  him,  till  we  fee  a  ftrong  prepofleflion 
eflablifhed  in  favour  of  virtue.  —  However, 
let  us  love  virtue  where-ever  we  find  it: 
whether  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  or 
the  effedt  of  human  induftry  co-operating 
with  divine  influence,  it  always  deferves  our 
cfteem  and  veneration. 
The  reader  may  now  fonti  an  eftimate  of 

that 
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I  that  author's  attention,  who  fays,  that  "  the 
f  44  ancient  moralifts  made  no  material  dif- 
44  tin&ion  among  the  different  fpecies  of 
44  mental  endowments  and  defedts."  If  any 
one  is  difpofed  to  think,  that  I  have  made  out 
my  point,  rather  by  inference  than  by  diredl 
proof,  I  fubmit  to  his  confideration  the  fol- 
lowing pafTages,  which  are  too  plain  to  need 
a  commentary. 

Having  propofed  a  general  diftribution  of 
our  mental  powers,  (which  feems  to  amount 
to  this,  that  fome  of  them  fit  us  for  know- 
ledge, and  others  for  adtion),  Ariftotle  pro- 
ceeds in  this  manner.  "  According  to  this 
44  diftribution,  virtue  is  alfo  divided  into  in- 
44  telle&ual  and  moral.  Of  the  former  kind 
"-are  wifdom,  intelligence,  and  prudence; 
44  of  the  latter,  temperance,  and  frugal  li- 
"  berality.  When  we  fpeak  of  morals,  we 
44  do  not  fay,  that  a  man  is  wife  or  intelli- 
44  gent,  but  that  he  is  gentle  or  temperate. 
44  Yet  we  praife  a  wife  man  in  refpedt  of 
44  his  difpofitions  [or  habits] ;  for  laudable 
44  difpofitions  are  what  we  call  virtues  *." 
44  The  virtues  of  the  foul,"  fays  Cicero, 


*     AlOfi^iTOil  St  £  »i   iftTVI  XOLTOL  TYit  liOLf  Ifty  TMTHV.  KtyOfAtf 
y£f>    ivTQY    70CC     /Kir     XiaUfOYITlKOU;,     TOL$  Ofc     J'BfXCff.    (FOfiOLY    fA.lv   Xj 

avvtviY.   a  ypotwtr,  liayofiTixw   ixtuStptoTYiTat.  oe  %  aafpowvw, 
vJQikccs.    KtyovTte   yccf   TTift    fM  tftcvc,   v  ktyo/Air   on  <rb<po;,    n 

(FVViTOC,     XKK    $Tl  TTfOLOS   J!    (TVfpOV.    iTTOityijULtY  06  J    T0¥    OOfOV  TW 

far,   tZy  i^icar  St  tolq  itoratrtTetc  apirxs   teyopiy. 

Ethic,  adf  Nicom*  lib.  i .  fub.  fin* 
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"  and  of  its  principal  part  the  undcrftand- 
"  ing,  are  various,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
"  two  kinds.  The  firft  are  thofe  which  Na- 
"  ture  has  implanted,  and  which  are  cal)- 
"  ed  not  voluntary.  The  iecond  kind  are 
*4  more  properly  called  virtues ',  becaufe  they 
"  depend  on  the  will ;  and  thefe,  as  objeds 
€<  of  approbation,  are  tranfcendently  fupe- 
iC  rior.  Of  the  former  kind  are  docility, 
"  memory,  and  all  the  virtues  diftinguifhed 
by  the  general  name  of  genius,  or  ca- 
pacity :  perfons  poffefled  of  them  are  call- 
ed ingenious.  The  latter  clafs  compre- 
hends the  great  and  genuine  virtues^  which 
we  denonlinate  voluntary  ;  as  prudence, 
temperance,  fortitude,  juflict,  and  others 
"  of  the  fame  kind  *." 

The  word  virtue  has  indeed  great  latitude 
of  (ignification.  It  denotes  any  quality  of  a 
thing  tending  to  the  happinefs  of  a  percipient 

*  Animi  autem,  et  ejus  animi  partis  quae  princrps  eft, 
quaeque  mens  nominatur,  plures  funt  virtutes,  fed  duo 
prima  genera :  unum  earum  quae  ingenerantur  fuapce 
natura,  appellanturque  non  voluntaries  :  alteram  autem 
earum,  quae  in  voluntate  pofitae,  magis  proprie  eo  no- 
mine appellari  folent ;  quarum  eft  excellens  in  animo- 
rum  laude  preftantia.  Prioris  generis  eft  docilitas,  me- 
moria;  qualia  fere  omnia  appellantur  uno  ingenii  nomi- 
ne ;  eafque  virtutes  qui  habent  ingeniofi  vocantur.  Al- 
teram autem  genus  eft  tnagnarum  verarumque  virtutum^ 
quas  appellamus  voluntarias,  ut  pnidentiaoi,  temperan- 
tfam,  fortitudinem,  juftitiam,  et  reliquas  ejufdem  generis. 
Virtutes  voluntariae  proprie  virtutes  appellantur^ 
jnultumque  excellunt,  &c. 

Cicero  De  Finibus^  lib.  $.  cap,  13.  <x  editione  Davifii% 

%  being  i 
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being ;  it  denotes  that  quality,  or  perfection 
of  qualities,  by  which  a  thing  is  fitted  to  ari- 
fwer  its  end ;  fometimes  it  denotes  power  or 
agency  in  general ;  and  fometimes  any  habit 
which  improves  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.  In  the  firft  three  fenfes  we  afcribe 
Virtue  to  the  foul,  and  to  the  body,  to  brutes, 
and  inanimate  things;  in  the  laft,  to  our 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  nature.  And 
no  doubt  inftances  may  be  found  of  ambi- 
guity and  want  of  precifion,  even  in  the 
beft  moralifts,  from  an  improper  ufe  of  this 
word.  Yet  I  believe  this  attempt  of  Mr 
Hume's  is  the  firft  that  has  been  made  to 
prove,  that  among  thefe  very  different  forts 
of  virtue  there  is  little  or  no  difference. 

Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  a  man  of  fcience 
fhould  ever  have  taken  it  in  his  head,  that 
the  charafteriftic  of  a  genus  is  a  fufficient  dc- 
fcription  of  a  fpecies  ?  He  might  as  well 
have  fuppofed,  that,  becaufe  perception  and 
felf-motion  belong  to  animal  life  in  general, 
it  is  therefore  a  fufBcient  definition  of  man, 
to  call  him  a  felf-moving  and  percipient  crea- 
ture :  from  which  profound  principle  it 
clearly  follows,  that  man  is  a  beaft,  and 
that  a  beaft  is  a  man. 

By  fuch  reafoning  it  would  be  eafy  to 
prove  any  dodtrine.  The  method  is  this  r 
—  and  I  hope  thofe  who  may  hereafter  chufe 
to  aftonilh  the  world  with  a  fyftem  of  me- 
taphyfical  paradoxes,  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  acknowledge,  that  I  was  the  firft  who* 
•    Vol  *  I.  3  D  unfolded 
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unfolded  the  whole  art  and  myftery  of  one 
branch  of  that  manufacture  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  one  fhort  recipe  :  —  Take  a  word 
(an  abftradt  term  is  the  mod  convenient) 
which  admits  of  more  than  one  fignifica- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  predicate  and 
copula,  form  a  proportion,  fuitable  to  your 
fyftem,  or  to  your  humour,  or  to  any  other 
thing  you  pleafe,  except  truth.  When  lay- 
ing down  your  premifes,  you  are  to  ufe  the 
name  of  the  quality  or  fubjedl,  in  one  fcnfe; 
and,  when  inferring  your  conclufion,  in  an- 
other. You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equivo- 
cal fa&s,  very  (lightly  examined,'  (the  more 
flightly  the  better),  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  faid  conclufion ;  and  to  ihut  up  all  with 
citing  foine  ancient  authorities.  A  few  oc- 
cafional  ftridtures  on  religion  as  an  unphilo- 
fophical  thing,  and  a  fneer  at  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  *,  or  any  other  good  book,  will 
give  your  differtation  what  many  are  pleafed 
to  call  a  liberal  turn ;  and  will  go  near  to 
convince  the  world,  that  you  are  a  candid 
philofopher,  a  manly  free-thinker,  ai*d  a  ve- 
ry fine  writer. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  our  author  calls 
this  a  verbal  difpute,  and  fometimes  conde-t 
fcends  to  foften  matters  by  an  almojl,  or  fome 
fuch  evafive  word.  This  dodtrine  obvioufly 
tends  to  confoui^d  all  our  ideas  of  virtue 
and  duty,    and  to  make  us  confider  our-' 

♦  gee  Heme's  Eflays,  vol,  I*  p.  388.  edit.  1767. 
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felves  as  mere  machines,  a&ed  upon  by  ex- 
ternal impulfe,  and  not  more  accountable 
for  moral  blemiihts,  than  for  ignorance, 
and  want  of  uriderftanding.  If  the  reader 
think  as  ferioufly  of  the  controverfy  as  I 
do,  he  will  pardon  the  length  of  this  di-> 
greffion* 

I  hope  it  now  appears,  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  metaphyfic,  which,  whatever  re-» 
fpe&able  names  it  may  have  aflumed,  de- 
ferves  Contempt  or  cenfure  from  every  lovei* 
of  truth.  If  it  be  detrimental  to  fcierice,  it 
is  equally  fo  to  the  affairs  of  life*  Whenever 
one  enters  on  bufineft,  the  metaphyfical  fpi- 
rit  muft  be  laid  afide,  otherwife  it  will  ren- 
der  him  ridiculous,  perhaps  deteftable.  Sure 
it  will  not  be  faid,  that  any  portion  of  this 
fpirit  is  neceflary  to  form  a  man  for  flation9 
of  high  importance.  For  thefe,  a  turn  to 
metaphyfic  would  be  an  effectual  difqualifi- 
cation.  The  metaphyfician  is  Cold,  waver-4 
ing,  diftruftful,  and  perpetually  ruminates 
on  words,  diftin&ions,  arguments,  and  fy-» 
items.  He  attends  to  the  events  of  life  with 
a  view  chiefly  to  ihe  fyftem  that  happens 
for  the  time  to  predominate  in  his  fancy, 
and  to  which  he  is  anxious  to  reconcile  e- 
♦ery  appearance.  His  obfervation  is  there- 
fore partial  and  inaccurate,  becaufe  he  con- 
templates Nature  through  the  medium  of  hi9 
favourite  theory,  which  is  always  falfc ;  fa 
that  experience,  which  enlarges,  ascertains, 
and  methodiles,  the  knowledge  of  other  men, 

3  D  2  fervcd 
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ferves  only  to  heighten  the  natural  darknefc 
and  confufion  of  his.  His  literary  (ladies 
are  conduced  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  pro- 
duce the  fame  effe&s. Whereas,  to  the 

adminiftration  of  great  affairs,  truth  and 
fteadinefs  of  principle,  conftancy  of  mind, 
intuitive  fagacity,  extreme  quicknefs  in  ap- 
prehending the  preient  and  anticipating  the 
future,  are  indifpeniably  neceflary.  What- 
ever tends  to  weaken  and  uniettle  the  mind, 
to  cramp  the  imagination,  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion on  minute  and  trifling  objects,  and 
withdraw  it  from  thoie  enlarged  pn>fpe£ts 
of  nature  and  mankind  in  which  true  ge- 
nius loves  to  expatiate ;  whatever  has  that 
tendency,  and  furely  this  metaphyfic  has  it, 
is  the  bane  of  genius,  and  of  every  thing 
that  is  great  in  human  nature. 

In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  our  theorift  will 
be  oftener  the  object  of  ridicule  than  of  de-> 
teftation.  Yet  even  here,  the  man  is  to  be 
pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  moment,  happens 
to  be  conne&ed  with  a  ftanch  metaphysician. 
Doubts,  difputes,  and  conjectures,  will  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.  If  his  aflbciate  form 
a  fyftem  of  a&ion  or  ina&ion,  of  doubt  or 
confidence,  he  will  ftick  by  it,  however  ab- 
furd,  as  long  as  he  has  one  verbal  argu* 
ment  unanfwered  to  urge  in  defence  of  it. 
In  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others,  he 
will  rejedl  obvious  caufes,  and  fet  himfelf 
to  explore  fuch  as  are  more  remote  and  re- 
fined.    Making  no  proper  allowance  for  the 

endlefs 
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endlefs  variety  of  human  character,  he  will 
fuppofe  all  men  influenced,  like  himielf,  by 
fyitem  and  verbal  argument:  certain  cau- 
fes,  in  his  judgement,  muft  of  neceflity 
produce  certain  effe&s;  for  he  has  twenty 
reafons  ready  to  offer,  by  which  it  is  de- 
monftrable,  that  they  cannot  fail:  and  it 
is  well,  if  experience  at  laft  convince  him* 
that  there  was  a  finall  verbal  ambiguity  in 
his  principles,  and  that  his  views  of  man* 
kind  were  not  quite  fo  extcnfive  as  they  ought 
to  have  been.  In  a  word,  unlefs  he  be  very 
good-natured,  and  of  a  paffive  difpofition, 
his  refinements  will  do  more  harm  than  even 
the  ftiff  ftupidity  of  an  idiot.  If  inclined 
to  fraud,  or  any  fort  of  vice,  he  will  never 
be  at  a  lofs  for  an  evafion ;  which,  if  it 
ihould  not  fatisfy  his  affociate,  will,  however, 
perplex  and  plague  him.  I  need  not  enlarge ;  , 
the  reader  may  conceive  the  reft.  To  aid  his 
fancy,  he  will  find  fame  traits  of  this  cha- 
racter, in  one  of  its  moft  amufing  and  leaft 
difagreeable  forms,  delineated  with  a  matter-* 
ly  pencil  in  the  perfon  of  Walter  Shandy, 

It  is  aftoniihing  to  confider,  how  little 
mankind  value  the  good  within  their  reach, 
and  how  ardently  they  purfue  what  Nature 
has  placed  beyond  it ;  how  blindly  they  over- 
rate what  they,  have  no  experience  of,  and 
hoyr  fondly  they  admire  what  they  do  not 
underftand.  This  verbal  metaphyfic  has 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Science ;  and 

verbal 
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verbal  metaphysicians  have  been  reputed  phi- 
lofophers,  and  men  of  genius.  Doubriefs  a 
man  of  genius  may,  by  the  fafhion  of  the 
times,  be  ieduced  into  thefe  itodies :  but 
that  particular  caft  of  mind  which  fits  a  man 
for  them,  and  recommends  them  to  \m 
choice,  is  not  genius,  but  a  minute  and  feeble 
underftanding ;  capable  indeed  of  being  made, 
by  long  practice,  expert  in  the  management 
of  words ;  but  which  never  did,  and  never 
will,  qualify  any  man  for  the  difcovery  or 
illuftration  of  fentiment.  For  what  is  ge- 
nius ?  What,  but  found  judgement,  fenfi- 
bility  of  heart,  and  a  talent  for  accurate 
and  extenfive  obfervation  ?  And  will  found 
judgement  prepare  a  man  for  being  impofed 
on  by  words  ?  will  fenfibility  of  heart  ren- 
der him  infenfible  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
inattentive  to  thofe  of  other  men  ?  will  a 
talent  for  accurate  and  extenfive  obfervation, 
make  him  ignorant  of  the  real  phenomena  of 
Nature,  and,  confequently,  incapable  of  de- 
te&ing  what  is  falfe  or  equivocal  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  fads  ?  And  yet,  when  fads 
are  fairly  and  fully  reprefented ;  when  hu- 
man fentiments  are  ftrongly  felt,  and  per- 
fpicuoufly  defcribed ;  and  when  the  meaning 
of  words  is  afcertained,  and  the  fame  word 
has  always  the  fame  idea  annexed  to  it,  — 
there  is  an  end  of  metaphyfic. 

A  body  is  neither  vigorous  nor  beautiful, 
in  which  the  fize  of  fbtne  members  is  above, 
and  that  of  others  below,  their  due  propor- 
tion v~ 
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tion :  every  part  muft  have  its  proper  fize 
and  ftrength,  other  wife  the  refult  of  the 
whole  will  be  deformity  and  weaknefs.  Nei- 
ther is  real  genius  confident  with  a  difpro- 
portionate  ftrength  of  the  reafoning  powers 
above  thofe  of  tafte  and  imagination.  Thofe 
minds  in  whom  all  the  faculties  are  united 
in  their  due  proportion,  are  far  fuperior  to 
the  puerilities  of  metaphyfical  fcepticifm. 
They  truft  to  their  own  feelings,  which  are 
ftrong  and  decifive,  and  leave  no  room  for 
hefitation  or  doubts  about  their  authenti- 
city. They  fee  through  moral  fubje&s  at 
one  glance ;  and  what  they  lay  carries  both 
the  heart  and  the  underftanding  along  with, 
it.  When  one  has  long  drudged  in  the  dull 
and  unprofitable  pages  of  metaphyfic,  how 
pleafing  the  tranfition  to  a  moral  writer  of 
true  genius  !  Would  you  know  what  that 
genius  is,  and  where  it  may  be  found  ? 
Go  to  Shakefpeare,  to  Bacon,  to  Johnfbn, 
to  Montefquieu,    to  RoufTeau  *  ;    and  when 

you 

*  As  feveral  perfons,  highly  refpeclable  both  for 
their  talents  and  principles,  have  defired  to  know  my 
reafons  for  joining  Roufleau's  name  to  thofe  of  Bacon, 
Shakefpeare,  Johnfon,  and  Montefquieu,  I  beg  leave 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  my  fentiments  in 
regard  to  that  celebrated  author. 

It  is  becaufe  I  confider  RoufTeau  as  a  moral  writer  of 
true  genius j  that  I  mention  his  name  in  this  place.  Sen- 
sibility of  heart,  a  talent  for  extenfive  and  accurate  ob- 
servation, livelinefs  and  ardour  of  fancy,  and  a  ftylc 
copious,  nervous,  and  elegant,  beyond  that  of  any  other 

Trench 
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you  have  ftudied  them,  return,  if  you  can, 
to  Hume,  andHoBB£s,  and  Malebkanche, 

and 


French  writer,  —  are  his  diftinguiihing  characterifHcs. 
In  argument  he  is  not  always  equally  fuccefsful,  for  he 
often  miftakes  declamation  for  proof,  and  hypothecs  for 
fact ;  but  his  eloquence,  when  addrefled  to  the  heart, 
overpowers  with  force  irrefiftible.  A  greater  number  of 
important  facts  relating  to  the  human  mind  are  record* 
ed  in  his  works,  than  in  all  the  books  of  all  the  fcepti- 
cal  philofophers,  ancient  and  modern.  And  he  appears 
in  general  to  be  a  friend  to  virtue,  to  mankind,  to  natu- 
ral religion,  and  fomettmes  to  Chriftianity. 

Tet  none  even  of  his  beft  works  are  free  from  ab- 
surdity. His  reafonings,  on  the  effects  of  the  fciences, 
and  on  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  human  fociety,  are 
diffufe,  inaccurate,  and  often  weak ;  much  perverted  by 
theories  of  his  own,  as  well  as  by  too  implicit  an  admit- 
tance of  the  vague  afiertions  or  travellers,  and  of  the 
fyftems  and  doctrines  of  fome  favourite  French  philofo- 
phers :  and  he  feems,  in  thefe,  and  frequently  too  in 
his  other  writings,  to  confider  animal  pleafure  and  bodi- 
ly accomplishments  as  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of 
man.  His  plan  of  education,  though  admirable  in  ma- 
ny  parts,  is  in  fome  injudicious  and  dangerous,  and 
impracticable  as  a  whole.  The  character  of  Julia's  lover 
is  drawn  with  a  mafterly  hand  indeed,  and  well  conduct* 
ed  throughout ;    but  the  lady  has  two  characters,  and 

thofe  incompatible  $ the  wife  of  Wolmar  is  quite  a 

different  perfon  from  the  miftrefs  of  St  Preux.  Wol- 
mar himfelf  is  an  impoffible  character ;  deftitute  of  prin- 
ciple, yet  of  rigid  virtue  j  deftitute  of  feeling,  yet  capable 
of  tendernefs  and  attachment  *,  delicate  in  his  notions  of 
honour,  yet  not  afhamed  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he 
knew  tb  be  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  devoted  to  ano- 
ther. 

Some  of  this   author's  remarks  on  the  (jpirit  of  Chri- 
ftianity, and  on  the  character  of  its  Divine  Founder,  are 
not  only  excellent,  but  tranfeendently  fo ;    and  I  believe 
no  Chriftian  ever  read  them  without  feeling  his  heart 
Z  wanned* 
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and  Leibnitz,    and  Spinosa.    If,   while 
you  learned  wifdom  from  the  former,  your 

heart 


warmed,  a»d  his  faith  confirmed.  But  what  he  fays, 
— -  of  the  abfurdities  which  he  fancies  to  be  contained  in 
the  facred  hiftory, —  of  the  impropriety  of  the  evidence 
of  miracles,  —  of  the  analogy  between  thofe  of  Jefus 
Chrlft  and  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  —  of  the  iniigmficancy 
and  impertinence  of  prayer,  —  of  the  fufficiency  of  hu- 
man reafbn  for  difcovering  a  complete  and  comfortable 
fcheme  of  natural  religion,  —  of  the  difcouraging  na- 
ture of  the  terms  of  falvation  offered  in  the  gofpel, — 
of  the  meafure.  of  evidence  that  ought  to  accompany 
divine  revelation,  (which,  as  he  ftates  it,  would  be  in- 
compatible with  man's  free  agency  and  moral  probation), 
—  what  he  fays  of  thefe,  and  of  feveral  other  theological 
points  of  great  importance,  betrays  a  degree  of  igno*- 
rance  and  prejudice,  of  which,  as  a  philofopher,  as  a 
fcholar,  and  as  a  man,  he  fliould  have  been  utterly  aflia- 
med.  He  appears  to  be  diftrefied  with  his  doubts  -,  and 
yet,  without  having  ever  examined  whether  they  be 
well  or  ill  founded,  fcruples  not  to  exert  all  his  elo- 
quence on  purpofe  to  infufe  them  into  others  :  a  con- 
duct which  1  muft  ever  condemn,  as  illiberal,  unjuft, 
and  cruel.  Had  RoufTeau  ftudied  the  fcripturc,  and  the 
writings  of  rational  divines,  with  as  much  care  as  he 
feems  to  have  employed  in  reading  the  books,  and 
liftening  to  the  converfation,  of  French  infidels,  and  in- 
attending  to  the  unchriftian  practices  and  doctrines  war- 
ranted by  fome  ecclefiaftical  eflablifliments ;  1  may  ven- 
ture to  aflure  him,  that  his  mind  would  have  been  much 
more  at  eafe,  his  works  much  more  valuable,  and  his 
memory  much  dearer  to  all  good  men. 

Roufieau  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  philofophical  ge » 
nius,  but  wild,  irregular,  and  often  felf  contradictory  v 
difpofed,  from  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  and  from  his 
defire  of  being  reputed  a  bold  fpeaker  and  free- thinker,. 
to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  infidelity  j  but  of  a  heart  too* 
tender,  and  an  imagination  too  lively,  to  permit  him  to, 
become  a  thorough-paced  infidel.    Had  he  lived  in  an 
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heart  exulted  within  you,  and  rejoiced  to 
contemplate  the  fublime  and  fuccefsful  ef- 
forts of  human  intellect ;  perhaps  it  may  now 
be  of  ufe,  as  a  leffon  of  humility,  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  latter,  and,  for  a  while,  to 
behold  the  pi&ure  of  a  foul  wandering  from 
thought  to  thought,  without  knowing  were 
to  fix ;  and  from  a  total  want  of  feeling,  or 
a  total  ignorance  of  what  it  feels,  miftaking 

ggc  lefs  addicted  to  hypothecs,  he  might  have  diftin-* 
euifhed  himfelf  as  a  moral  philofopher  of  the  firft  rank. 
What  pity,  that  a,  proper  fenfe  of  his  fuperiority  to  his 
cotemporaries  upon  the  continent,  could  not  preferve 
him  from  the  contagion  of  their  example  !  For,  though 
now  it  is  the  fafliion  for  every  French  declaimer  to  tall; 
pf  Bacon  and  Newton,  I  queftion,  whether,  in  any  age 
fince  the  days  of  Socrates,  the  building  of  fanciful 
theories  was  fo  epidemical  as  in  the  prefent.  If  the 
men  of  learning  formerly  employed  their  ingenuity  in 
defending  the  theories  of  that  philofopher  by  whofe 
name  they  were  ambitious  to  be  diflinguifhed ;  they  are 
now  no  lefs  induftrious  in  deviling  and  vindicating,  each 
nian  a  theory  of  his  own. 

To  conclude  :  The  writings  of  this  author,  with  all  their 
imperfections,  may  be  read  by  the  philofopher  with  ad- 
vantage, as  they  often  direct  to  the  right  obfervation  and 
interpretation  of  nature;  and  by  the  Chriftian  without 
detriment,  as  the  cavils  they  contain  againft  religion  are 
too  flight  and  too  paradoxical  to  weaken  the  faith  of  any 
pne  who  is  tolerably  inftructed  in  the  principles  and  evi- 
dence of  Chriftianity.  To  the  man  of  tafte  they  can  ne- 
ver fail  to  recommend  themfelves,  by  the  charms  of  the 
compofirion. 

The  improprieties  in  Rouffeau's  late  conduct  appear  to 
me  to  have  arifen  rather  from  bodily  infirmity  than  from 
nioral  depravation,  and  confequently  to  render  him 
an  object  of  forbearance  and  pity  rather  than  of  perfecur 
fion  or  ridicule. 

names 
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names  for  things,  verbal  diftindtions  and  a- 
nalogies  for  real  difference  and  fmrilitude* 
and  the  obfcure  iniinuations  of  a  bewildered 
understanding,  puzzled  with  words,  and  per- 
verted  with  theory,  for  the  fentiments  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  dictates  of  Reafon.  A  meta- 
physician, exploring  the  recefles  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  has  juft  fuch  a  chance  for  find* 
ing  the  truth,  as  a  man  with  microfcopic 
eyes  would  have  for  finding  the  road.  The 
latter  might  amufe  himfelf  with  contempla- 
ting the  various  mineral  ftrata  that  are  dif- 
fufed  along  the  expanfion  of  a  needle's  point ; 
but  of  the  face  of  Nature  he  could  make 
nothing  :  he  would  ftart  back  with  horror 
from  the  caverns  yawning  between  the  moun- 
tainous grains  of  fand  that  lie  before  him ; 
but  the  real  gulf  or  mountain  he  could  not 
fee  at  all. 

Is  the  futility  of  metaphyfkal  fyflems  ex- 
aggerated beyond  the  truth. by  this  allufion? 
Tell  me,  then,  in  which  of  thofe  fyftems  I 
fhall  find  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  foul  of 
man  as.  would  enable  me  to  know  what  it  is* 
A  great  and  excellent  author  obferves,  that 
if  all  human  things  were  to  perifli  except  the 
-works  of  Shakefpeare,  it  might  ft  ill  be  known 
from  them  what  fort  of  creature  man  was  *  3 
—  A  fentiment  nobly  imagined,  and  as  juft 

♦  Lord  Lyttelton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead: 

3  E  2  as 
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as  it  is  fublime  !  Can  the  fame  thing  be  faid 
with  truth  of  anyone,  or  of  all  the  meta- 
physeal tre&tifes  that  have  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  man  ?  If  an  inhabitant  of  an- 
other planet  were  to  read  The  Treatife  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  what  notions  of  human  nature 
could  he  gather  from  it  ?  —  That  man  muft 
believe  one  thing  by  inftinft,  and  muft  alio 
believe  the  contrary  by  reafon  :  —  That  the 
univerfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  perceptions 
without  a  fubftance  :  —  That  though  &  man 
could  bring  hrmfelf  to  believe,  yea,  and 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  every  thing  in 
the  univerfe  proceeds  from  fome  caufe;  yet 
it  would  be  unreafonable  for  him  to  believe, 
that  the  univerfe  itfelf  proceeds  from  a  cauie ; 
—  That  the  foul  of  man  is  not  the  fame  this 
moment  it  was  the  lad ;  that  we  know  not 
what  it  is;  that  it  is  not  one,  but  many 
things ;  and  that  it  is  nothing,  at  all ;  — -  and 
yet,  that  in  this  foul  is  the  agency  of  all  the 
caufes  that  operate  throughout  the  (enfible 
creation ;  —  and  yet,  that  in  this  foul  there 
is  neither  power  nor  agency,  nor  any  idea 
of  either ;  —  That  the  perfection  of  human 
knowledge  is  to  doubt  :  —  That  man  ought 
to  believe  nothing,  and  yet  that  man's  belief 
ought  to  be  influenced  and  determined  by 
certain  principles :  —  That  we  ought  to  doubt 
of  every  thing,  yea  of  our  doubts  themfelves  j 
and  therefore  the  utmoft  that  philofophy  can 
do,  is  to  give  a  doubtful  folution  of  doubt- 
ful 
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ful  doubts  * :  —  That  Nature  continually  im- 
pedes on  us,  and  continually  counteracts  her* 
felf,  hy  giving  us  fagacity  to  dete&  the  im- 
pofture :  — That  we  are'  neceflarily  and  una- 
voidably determined  to  think  in  certain  cafes 
after  a  certain  manner ;  but  that  we  ought 
not  to  fubrnit  to  this  unavoidable  neceffity ; 
and  that  they  are  fools  who  do  fo :  —  That 
man,  in  all  his  perceptions,  a&ions,  and 
volitions,  is  a  mere  paffive  machine,  and  has 
no  feparate  exiftence  of  his  own,  being  en* 
tirely  made  up  of  other  things,  of  the  ex-* 
iftence  of  which,  however,  he  is  by  no 
means  certain ;  and  yet,  that  the  nature  of 
all  things  depends  fo  much  upon  man,  that 
two  and  two  Could  not  be  equal  to  four,  nor 
fire  produce  heat,  nor  the  fun  light,  without 
an  a&  of  the  human  underftanding :  —  That 
none  of  our  actions  are  in  our  power ;  that 
we  ought  to  exercife  power  over  our  adtions ; 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  power :  — 
That  body  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as 
the  caufe  of  thought ;  and  that  body  does 
not  exift :  —  That  the  univerfe  exifts  in  the 
mind ;  and  that  the  mind  does  not  exift  : 
: — •  That  the  human  underftanding,  adling  a-> 
lone,  does  entirely  fubvert  itfelf,  and  prove 

*  Strange  as  this  expreffion  may  feem,  it  is  not  without 
a  precedent.  The  fourth  fc&ion  of  Mr  Hume's  Ejj'ays 
on  the  Human  Underftanding  is  called,  Sceptical  doubts  con* 
ceming  the  operations  of  the  underftanding :  and  the  fifth 
fcftion  bears  this  title,  Sceptical  folution  of  thefe  doubts. 

bv 
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by  argument,  that  by  argument  nothing  can 
be  proved  :  —  Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  many 
fublime  myfteries  brought  to  light  by  this 
great  philosopher,  or  plainly  deducibie  from 
his  principles.  But  thefe,  however  they  may 
illuminate  our  terreftrial  literati,  would  con- 
vey no  information  to  the  planetary  ftranger, 
except  perhaps,  that  the  fage  metaphyfician 
knew  nothing  of  his  fubjetft. 

What  a  ftrange  detail !  does  not  the  read- 
er exclaim  ?  Can  it  be,  that  any  man  fhould 
ever  bring  himfelf  to  think,  or  imagine  that 
he  could  bring  others  to  think,  fb  abfurdly  ! 
What  a  tafte,  what  a  heart  *  mufl  they  pof- 

fefe, 


*  <c  A  free  and  impartial  inquiry  after  truth,  where* 
"  ever  it  is  to  be  found,  is  indeed  a  noble  and  moft  conv- 
*'  mendable  difpofition  :  a  difpofition,  which  every  man 
"  ought  himfelf  to  labour  after,  and  to  the  utmoft  of 
u  his  power  encourage  in  all  others.  It  is  the  great 
"  foundation  of  all  ufeful  knowledge,  of  all  true  vir» 
"  tue,  and  of  all  fincere  religion,  but  when  a  man,  in 
"  his  fearches  into  the  nature  of  things,  finds  his  inqui- 
"  ries  leading  him  towards  fuch  notions  as,  tf  they 
"  fhould  prove  true,  would  manifestly  fubvert  the  vc- 
<c  ry  efiences  of  good  and  evil ;  the  leaft  that  a  fober* 
u  minded  man  can  in  fuch  a  cafe  poflibly  be  fuppoled  to 
"  owe  to  God,  to  virtue,  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational 
"  nature,  is,  that  he  ought  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree 
"  arful  and  fufpicious  of  himfelf,  left  he  be  led  away  by 
41  any  prejudice,  left  he  be  deceived  by  any  erroneous 
**  argument,  left  he  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by 
*'  any  wrong  inclination.  Too  great  an  afiurance  in 
«*  arguments  of  this  nature,  even  though  at  prefent  they 
w  feemed  to   him  to  be  demonftrations,  —  rejoicing  in 

the  ftrength  of  them,,  and  taking  pleafure  in  the  car-* 

rying 
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fefs,  whofe  delight  it  is,  to  reprcfent  nature 
as  a  chaos,  and  man  as  a  monfter ;  to  fearch 

"  lying  of  fuch  a  caufe,  is  what  a  good  mind  can  never 
"  be  capable  of.  To  fuch  a  perfon,  the  finding  his 
tl  own  arguments  unanfwerable  would  be  the  greateft 
"  grief;  triumphing  in  fo  melancholy  a  field  would  be 
u  the  higheft  diflatisfa&ion ;  and  nothing  could  afford 
"  fo  pleating,,  fo  agreeable  a  difappointment,  as  to  find 
u  his  own  reafonings  fhown  to  be  inconclufive."  Dr 
S.  Clarke's  Remarks  on  a  book  entitled,  A  Philofophical  En* 
quiry  concerning  Human  Liberty*  — p.  45. 

"  This  is  certain  (fays  Shaftefbury)  that  it  can  be  no 
"  great  ftrengthening  to  the  moral  afFe&ion,  no  great 
c<  fupport  to  the  pure  love  of  goodnefs  and  virtue,  to 
"  fuppofe  that  there  is  neither  goodnefs  nor  beauty  in 
the  Whole  itfelf;  nor  any  example  or  precedent  of 
any  good  afFeAion  in  any  fuperior  being.  Such  a  be- 
lief mud  tend  rather  to  the  weaning  the  afFe&ions  frorn 
"  any  thing  amiable  or  felf-worthy,  and  to  the  fup- 
"  preffing  the  very  habit  and  familiar  cuftom  of  admir 
u  ring  natural  beauties,  or  whatever  in  the  order  of 
41  things  is  according  to  juft  defign,  harmony,  and  pro- 
**  portion.  For  how  little  difpofed  muft  a '  perfon  be, 
44  to  love  or  admire  any  thing  as  orderly  in  the  uni- 
€l  verfe,  who  thinks  the  univerfe  itfelf  a  pattern  of  difc 
44  order  ?  How  unapt  to  reverence  or  refpeft  any  par- 
44  ticular  fubordinate  beauty  of  a  part,  when  even  the 
"  whole  itfelf  is  thought  to  want  perfection,  and  to  be 
"  only  a  vaft  and  infinite  deformity  ?  —  Nothing  indeed 
44  can  be  more  melancholy,  than  the  thought  of  living 
"  in  a  diftrafted  univerfe,  from  whence  many  ills  may 
41  be  fufpected,  and  where  there  is  nothing  good  or 
44  lovely  which  prefents  itfelf,  nothing  which  can  fatisfy 
*'  in  contemplation,  or  raife  any  paffion  befides  that  of 
4t  contempt,  hatred,  or  diflike.  Such  an  opinion  as 
41  this  may  by  degrees  imbitter  the  temper,  and  not  only 
44  make  the  love  of  virtue  to  be  lefs  felt,  but  help  to 
**  impair  aud  ruin  the  very  principle  of  virtue,  to  wit, 
V  natural  and  kind  affeftion." 

Inquiry  concerning  Virtue ,  b.  l.p*3»  §  3- 
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for  deformity  and  confufion,  where  others 
rejoice  in  the  perception  of  order  and  beau- 
ty ;  and  to  feek  to  imbitter  the  happieft  mo- 
ments of  human  life,  namely,  thofe  we  em- 
ploy in  contemplating  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, and  adoring  their  Author,  by  this 
fuggeftion,  equally  falfe  and  malevolent,  that 
the  moral  as  well  as  material  world,  is  no- 
thing  but  darknefs,  diflbnance,  and  per- 
plexity ! 

"  Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds 
"  Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  aB  prodigious  things, 
"  Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worfc 
"  Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  concdv'd  ! 

Were  this  dodlrine  true,  we  fhould  be  little 
obhged  to  him  who  gives  it  to  the  public  j 
for  we  could  hardly  imagine  a  greater  mis- 
fortune than  fuch  a  caft  of  underftanding  as 
would  make  us  believe  it.  But  founded,  as 
it  is,  in  words  mifunderftood,  and  fadts  inif- 
reprefented  ; — fupported,  as  it  is,  by  fbphi- 
ftry  fo  egregious,  and  often  fo  puerile,  that 
we  can  hardly  conceive  how  even  the  author 
himfelf  fhould  be  impofed  upon  by  it  j  — 
furely  they  who  attempt  to  obtrude  it  on 
the  weak  and  unwary,  muft  have  fomething 
in  their  difpofition,  which,  to  a  man  of  a 
good  heart,  or  good  tafte,  can  never  be  the 
pbjedt  of  envy. 

We  are  told,  that  the  end  of  fcepticifm, 

£S  it  was  taught  by  Pyrrho,  Sextus  Empiri- 
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cus,  and  other  ancients,  was  to  obtain  *»- 
difiurbance  *.  I  know  not  whether  this  be 
the  end  our  modern  fceptics  have  in  view  ; 
if  it  is,  the  means  they  employ  for  attain* 
ing  it  are  very  prepofterous.  If  the  profpedl  of 
nature  exhibited  in  their  fyflems  produce 
tranquillity  or  indifturbance,  h6w  dreadful 
mufl  that  tranquillity  be !  It  is  like  that 
of  a  man,  turned  adrift  amidft  a  dark  and 
tempeftuous  ocean,  in  a  crazy  fluff,  with 
neither  rudder  nor  compafs,  who,  exhauft- 
ed  by  the  agitations  of  defpair,  lofes  at  laft 
all  fenfe  of  his  mifery,  and  becomes  totally 
ftupid.  I,n  fadl,  the  only  thing  that  can 
enable  fceptics  to  endure  exiftence,  is  in- 
fenfibility.  And  how  far  that  is  confident 
with  delicacy  of  mind,  let  thofe  among  them 
explain  who  are  ambitious  of  palling  for  men 
of  tafte. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  very  ingenious  and 

*  Pyrrho,  as  he  aflfected  not  to  believe  his  fenfes,  af- 
fected alio  to  be  free  from  all  pai&ons  and  emotions  :  for 
when  Anaxarchus,  his  mafter  and  fellow-traveller,  hap-* 
pened  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  that  worthy  fceptic  pafled  on 
without  on,ce  looking  behind  him  \  for  which  indifference 
his  befotted  mafter  is  faid  to  have  held  him  in  great  ad- 
miration. An  inftancc  like  this,  when  it  occurs  in 
hiftory,  is  not  lefs  aftonifhlng,  than  a  monftrous  birth, 
or  any  other  uncommon  appearance;  —  except  we  fup- 
pofe  thefe  precious  patterns  of  wifdom  to  have  played 
tricks  with  one  another,  to  make  the  people  ftare.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  furely  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour  and 
learning,  to  lift  himielf  under  their  banners,  by  reviving; 
any  of  their  filly  paradoxes. 

Vol*  L  3  F  amiable 
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amiable  writer,  that  "  many  philofophers 
"  have  been  infidels,  few  men  of  tafte  and 
"  fentiment  *."  This,  if  I  miftake  not, 
holds  equally  true  of  our  fceptics  in  philo- 
fophy,  and  infidels  in  religion  :  and  it  holds 
true  of  both  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  views 
and  expectations  of  the  infidel  and  fceptic 
are  fo  full  of  horror,  that  to  a  man  of  tafte, 
that  is,  of  fenfibility  and  imagination,  they 
are  infupportable.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
true  religion  and  true  philofophy  dictate  of 
God,  and  providence,  and  man,  is  fo  charm- 
ing, fo  confonant  with  all  the  finer  and  no- 
bler feelings  in  human  nature,  that  every 
man  of  tafte  who  hears  of  it  mud  wifh  it 
to  be  true  :  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  one 
perfon  of  candour,  who  wifhed  to  find  the 
evidence  of  the  gofpel  fatisfa&ory,  and  did 
not  find  it  fo.  Dull  imaginations  and  hard 
hearts  can  bear  the  thought  of  endlefs  con- 
fufion,  of  virtue  deprefled  and  vice  triumph- 
ant, of  an  univerft  peopled  with  fiends  and 
furies,  of  creation  annihilated,  and  chaos  re- 
stored, to  remain  a  fcene  of  darknefs  and 
fblitude  for  ever  and  for  ever :  but  it  is  not  fb 
with  the  benevolent  and  tender-hearted. 
Their  notions  are  regulated  by  another  ftand- 
ard ;  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and 
forrows,  are  quite  of  a  different  kind. 

The  moral  powers  and  the  powers  of  tafte 

*  Dr  Gregory's  Comparative  View,  p.  ;oi.  fourth  e- 
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are  more  congenial  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  and  he  who  is  deftitute  of  the  latter1 
will  ever  be  found  as  incapable  to  defcribd 
or  judge  of  the  former,  as  a  man  wanting 
the  fenfe  of  fmejl  is  to  decide  concerning 
reli£hes.  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
"  a  little  -  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
If  we  are  but  a  little  acquainted  with  one. 
part  of  a  complicated  fyftem,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  judge  aright,  either  of*  the  na- 
ture of  the  whole,  or  of  the  fitnefe  of  that 
part !  And  a  little  knowledge  of  one  final! 
part  of  the  mental  fyftem,  is  all  that  any 
man  can  be  allowed  to  have,  who  is  defec- 
tive in  imagination,  fenfibility,  and  the  o- 
ther  powers  of  tafte.  Yet,  as  ignorance  is 
apt  to  produce  temerity,  I  fhould  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  fuch  men  mod  forward  to  at- 
tempt reducing  the  j>hilofophy  of  human  na- 
ture to  fyftem :  and,  if  they  made  the  at- 
tempt, I  fhduld  not  wonder  that  they  fell 
into  the  moft  important  miftakes.  Like  a 
fhort-fighted  landfcape-painter,  they  might 
poflibly  delineate  fbme  of  the  largeft  and 
rougheft  figures  with  tolerable  exadlnefs  ; 
but  of  the  minuter  obje&s,  fome  would 
wholly  effcape  their  notice,  and  others  appear 
blotted  and  diftorted,  on  which  nature  had 
beftowed  the  utmoft  delicacy  of  colour,  and 
harmony  of  proportion. 

The  modern  fceptical  philosophy  is  as  cor- 
rupt a  body  of  fcience  as  ever  appeared  if* 
the  world.     And  it  deferves  our  notice,  that 
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the  moft  confiderable  of  its  adherents  and 
promoters  were  more  eminent  for  fublety  of 
reafon,  than  for  fenfibility  of  tafte.  Wc 
know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  Male- 
branche,  of  whom  Mr  P'Alembert  fays, 
that  he  could  not  read  the  moft  fublime  ver- 
fes  without  wearinefs  and  dilguft  *.  This 
was  alfo  the  cafe  with  another  author,  to 
whom  our  fceptics  are  more  obliged  than 
they  feem  willing  to  acknowledge,  I  mean 
MrHoBBESj  whofe  tranflation  of  Homer 
bears  juft  fuch  a  refemblance  to  the  Iliad 
and  Odyffey,  as  a  putrefying  carcafe  bears  to 
a  beautiful  and  vigorous  human  body. 

The  philofophy  of  the  mind,  if  fuch  as  it 
ought  to  be,  would  certainly  intereft  us  more 
than  any  other  fcience.  Are  the  fceptical 
treatifes  on  this  fubjefl  interefting  ?  Do  they 
bring  convi&ion  to  the  judgement,  or  delight 
to  the  fancy  ?  Do  they  either  reach  the 
heart,  or  feem  to  proceed  from  it  ?  Do  they 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourfelves, 
or  better  prepared  for  the  bufinefs  of  life  ? 
Do  they  not  rather  infeeble  and  harafs  the 
foul,  divert  its  attention  from  every  thing 
that  can  enlarge  and  improve  it,  give  it  a 
difrelifh  for  itfelf,  and  for  every  thing  eMe, 
and  difqualify  it  alike  for  a&ion,  and  for  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  I 

Other  caufes  might  be  afligned  for  the 
prefent  degeneracy  of  die  moral  fciences.     I 

*  Eflai  fur  le  Gout. 
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fhall  mention  one,  which  I  die  rather  chufe 
to  take  notice  of,  and  infift  upon,  becaufe  it 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  Des  Car- 
tes and  Malebranche  introduced  the 
faftiion,  which  continues  to  this  day, -of  ne- 
glecting die  ancients  in  all  their  philofophical 
inquiries.  We  feem  to  think,  becaufe  we  are 
confefledly  fuperior  in  fome  fciences,  that 
we  mud  be  fo  in  all.  But  that  this  is  a 
rafli  judgement,  may  eafily  be  made  appear, 
even  on  die  fuppofition,  that  human  genius 
is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  ages. 

When  accidental  difcovery,  long  experience, 
or  ,  profound  inveftigation,  are  the  means  of 
advancing  a  fcience,  it  is  reafonable  to  ex- 
pert, that  the  improvements  of  that  fcience 
will  increafe  with  length  of  dme.  Accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  in  natural  philofophy, 
natural  hiftory,  and  fome  parts  of  mathe- 
matical learning,  the  moderns  are  far  fupe- 
rior to  the  ancients.  But  the  fcience  of  hu- 
man nature,  being  attainable  rather  by  intui- 
tion than  by  deep  reafoning  or  nice  expe- 
riment, muft  depend  for  its  cultivation  up- 
on other  caufes.  Different  ages  and  na- 
tions have  different  cuftoms.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  fafhion  to  be  refer ved  and  affedted,  at 
other  dmes  to  be  fimple  and  fincere  :  fome- 
times,  therefore,  it  will  be  ea£y,  and  at  o- 
ther  times  difficult,  to  gain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  humati  nature  by  obfervation. 
In  the  old  romances,  we  feek  for  human  na- 
ture in  vain ;  the  manners  are  all  affe&ed  j 
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prudery  is  the  higheft,  and  almoft  the  only 
ornament,  of  the  women ;  and  a  fantaftical 
honour  of  the  men :  but  the  writers  adapt- 
ed themfelves  to  the  prevailing  tafte,  and 
painted  the  manners  as  they  faw  them.  In 
our  own  country,  we  have  feen  various 
modes  of  affectation,  fucceffively  prevail 
within  a  few  years.  To  fay  nothing  of 
prefent  times  ;  every  body  knows,  how  much 
pedantry,  libertinifm,  and  falfe  wit,  contri- 
buted to  difguife  human  nature  in  the  lafl 
century.  And  I  apprehend,  that  in  all  mo- 
narchies one  mode  or  other  of  artificial 
manners  mud  always  prevail ;  to  the  forma- 
tion of  which  the  character  of  princes,  the 
tafle  of  the  times,  and  a  variety  of  other  cau- 
ses will  co-operate. 

Montefquieu's  opinion,  that  the  courts  of 
monarchs  muft  always  of  neceffity  be  cor* 
rupt,  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to :  I  think,  that 
virtue  may  be,  and  fometimes  is,  the  prin- 
ciple of  adtion,  even  in  the  higheft  offices  of 
monarchy  :  my  meaning  is,  that  under  this 
form  of  government,  human  manners,  muft 
generally  deviate,  more  or  lefs,  from  the 
fimplicity  of  nature;  and. that,  confequent- 
ly,  human  fentiments  muft  be  of  more  dif- 
ficult inveftigation  than  under  fome  other 
forms.  In  courts,  it  feems  requifite,  for 
the  fake  of  that  order  which  is  effential  to 
dignity,  to  eftablifh  certain  punctilios  ia 
drefs,  language,  and  gefture  :  there  too,  the 
mod  inviolable  fecrecy  is  expedient :    and 
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there,  where  men  are  always  under  the  eye 
of  their  fuperiors,  and  for  the  mod  part  en- 
gaged in  the  purfuits  of  ambition  or  inte- 
reft,  a  finoothnefs  of  behaviour  will  natu- 
rally take  place,  which,  among  perfons  of  or- 
dinary talents,  and  ordinary  virtue,  muft  on 
many  occafions  degenerate  into  hypocrify. 
The  cuftoms  of  the  court  are  always  imita- 
ted by  the  higher  ranks  ;  the  middle  ranks 
follow  the  higher ;  and  the  people  come  af- 
ter as  faft  as  they  can.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
laft  mentioned  clafs,  where  nature  appears 
with  the  leaft  difguife :  but,  unhappily  for 
moral  fcience,  the  vulgar  are  feldom  ob- 
jefts  of  curiofity,  either  to  our  philofo- 
phers,  or  hiftorians. 

The  influence  of  thefe  caufes,  in  diflin- 
guifhing  human  fentiments,  will,  I  prefume, 
be  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  monar- 
chy partakes  more  or  left  of  democratical 
principles.  —  There  is,  indeed,  one  fet  of 
fentiments,  which  monarchy  and  modern 
manners  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  difclofing,  I 
mean  thofe  that  relate  to  gallantry  :  and  it 
is  evident,  that  thefe  (taking  the  word  Gal- 
lantry in  the  beft  fenfe)  tend  in  fome  refpe&s 
to  render  fociety  comfortable,  and  to  enlarge 
the  fphere  of  comic  writing ;  but  whether 
to  make  the  eflential  principles  of  human  na- 
ture more  or  lefs  known,  might  perhaps  bear 
a  queftion. 

Modern  hiftory  ought,  on  many  accounts, 
to  interefl  us  more  than  the  ancient.    It  de- 
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fcribes  manners  that  are  familiar  to  us,  c- 
vents  whereof  we  fee  and  feel  the  confe- 
quences,    political  eftablifhments  on  which 
pur  property  and  fecurity  depend,  and  pla- 
ces and  perfons  in  which  experience  or  tra- 
dition has  already  given  us  a  concern.     And 
yet  I  believe  it  will  be  acknowledged,    that 
the  ancient  hiftories,  particularly  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  are  more  interefting  than  thofe 
of  latter  times.    In  fa&,  the  mod  affecting 
part,  both  of  hiftory  and  of  poetry,  is]  that 
which  bed  difplays  the  characters, .  manners, 
and  fentiments  of  men.    Hiflories  that  are 
deficient  in  this  refpeft,  may  communicate 
inftrudion  to  the  geographer,  the  warrior, 
the  genealogift,  and  the  politician  ;  but  will 
never  pleafe  the  general  tafle,  becaufe  they 
excite  no  paflion,  and  awaken  no  fympathy. 
Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  per* 
fonages  defcribed  in  modern  hiftory  have, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  a  (liffnefs  and 
referve  about  them,  which  doth  not  feem 
to  adhere  to  the  great   men  of  antiquity, 
particularly  of  Greece.     I  will  not  iky,  that 
our  hiftorians  have  lefs  ability  or  lefs    in- 
duftry ;  but  I  would  fay,  that  democratical 
governments,  like  thofe  of  ancient  Greece, 
are  more  favourable  to  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  confequently  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  than  our  modern  monar- 
chies.    At  Athens   and  Sparta,    the  public 
aflemblies,  the  public  exercifes,  the  regular 
attendance  given  to  all  the  public  folemni- 
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ties,  whether  religious  or  civil,  and  other 
inftitutions  that  might  be  mentioned,  gave 
the  citizens  many  opportunities  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  one  another.  There 
the  great  men  were  not  cooped  up  in  pala- 
ces and  coaches  ;  they  were  almoft  conftam> 
ly  in  the  open  air,  and  on  foot.  The  people 
faw  them  every  day,  converfed  with  them, 
and  obferved  their  behaviour  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation,  as  well  as  of  bufinefs.  The- 
miftocles  could  call  every  citizen  of  Athens 
by  his  name ;  a  proof  that  the  great  men  court- 
ed an  univerfal  acquaintance. 

No  degree  of  genius  will  ever  make  one 
a  proficient  in  the  fcience  of  man,  without 
accurate  obfervation  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  varieties.  Homer,  the  greateft  matter  in 
this  fcience  ever  known,  patted  the  moil  of 
liis  life  in  travelling :  his  poverty,  and  o- 
ther  misfortunes,  made  him  often  dependent 
on  the  meaneft,  as  his  talents  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  friendfhip  of  the  greateft ; 
fo  that  what  he  fays  of  Ulyffes  may  juftly  be 
applied  to  himfelf,  that  "  he  vifited  many 
"  dates  and  nations,  and  knew  the  charac- 
€C  ters  of  many  men  "  Virgil  had  not  the 
fame  opportunities :  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
more  refinement,  and  was  perhaps  too  much 
converfant  in  courtly  life,  as  well  as  too  bafh- 
ful  in  his  deportment,  and  delicate  in  his  con- 
futation, to  ftudy  the  varieties  of  human  na- 
ture, where  in  a  monarchy  they  are  mod 
conspicuous,    namely  in    the    middle    and 
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lower  ranks  of  mankind.  Need  we  wonder9 
then,  that  in  the  difplay  of  character  he  falls 
fo  far  fhort  of  his  great  original  ?  Shake- 
fpeare  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  ;  without 
which,  notwithstanding  his  unbounded  i~ 
magination,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
he  could  have  fucceeded  fo  well  in  delinea- 
ting every  fpecies  of  human  chara&er,  from 
the  conftable  to  the  monarch,  from  the  he- 
ro to  the  clown.  And  it  deferves  our  no- 
tice, that,  however  ignorant  he  might  be  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  well  acquainted,  by 
tranflation,  with  fome  of  the  ancients,  parti- 
cularly Plutarch,  whom  he  items  to  have 
fludied  with  much  attention,  and  who  in* 
deed  excels  all  hiftorians  in  exhibiting  live* 
ly  and  interefting  views  of  human  nature. 
Great  viciflitudes  of  fortune  gave  Fielding 
an  opportunity  of  aflbciating  with  all  clafles 
of  men,  except  perhaps  the  higheft,  whom 
he  rarely  attempts  to  defcribe :  Swift's  way 
of  life  is  well  known  :  and  I  have  been 
told,  that  Congreve  ufed  to  mingle  in  dif- 
guife  with  the  common  people,  and  pais 
whole  days  and  weeks  among  them. 

That  the  ancient  painters  and  (tatuaries 
were  in  many  refpe&s  fuperior  to  the  mo- 
dern, is  univerfally  allowed.  The  monu- 
ments of  their  genius  that  (till  remain,  would 
convince  us  of  it,  even  though  we  were  to 
fuppofe  the  accounts  given  by  Pliny,  Lucian, 
find  other  contemporary  authors,  to  be  a  little 
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exaggerated.  Hie  uncommon  fpirit  and  ele-. 
gance  of  their  attitudes  and  proportions  are 
obvious  to  every  eye :  and  a  great  mafter 
feems  to  think,  that  modern  artifts,  though 
they  ought  to  imitate*  can  never  hope  to  e- 
qual  the  magnificence  of  their  ideas,  or  the 
beauty  of  their  figures*.  To  account  for 
this,  we  need  not  fuppofe*  that  human  ge- 
nius decays  as  the  world  grows  older.  It 
may  bt  aferibed,  partly  to  the  fuperior  ele- 
gance of  the  human  form  in  thofe  days,  and 
partly  to  the  artifts  having  then  better  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  the  human  body,  free 
from  the  incumbrances  of  drefs,  in  all  thet 
varieties  of  adion  and  motion.  The  ancient 
difcipline  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  parti- 
cularly the  former j  was  admirably  calcula- 
ted for  improving  the  human  body  in  health, 
ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  flexibility*  and  graces 
In  thefe  refpe&s,  therefore,  they  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  excel  the  moderns,  whofe  education 
and  manners  tend  rather  to  enervate  the  bo- 
dy, and  cramp  all  its  faculties.  And  as  the 
ancients  performed  their ,  exercifes  in  public, 
and  performed  many  of  them  naked,  and 
thought  it  honourable  to  excel  in  them ;  as 
their  cloathing  was  lefs  cumberfome  than  our 
Gothic  apparel,  and  fibowed  the  body  to 
more  advantage ;  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
their  painters  and  Actuaries  had  better  op* 

*  Frcfnoy,  Dc  Arte  Graphka,  lin.  190. 
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portunities  of  obfervation  than  ours  enjoy, 
who  fee  nothing  but  aukward  and  languid 
figures,  difgui  fed  by  an  unwieldy  and  un- 
graceful attire  *. 

Will  it  not,  then,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  ancients  may  have  excelled  the  moderns 
in  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  provided  it 
can  be  fhown,  that  they  had  better  opportu- 
nities of  obferving  it  ?     That  this   was  the 
cafe,    appears  from  what  has  been  already 
faid.     And  that   they  really  excelled    us   in 
this  fcience,  will  not  be  doubted  by  thofc 
who  acknowledge  their  fuperiority  in  rheto- 
ric and  criticifm  ;  two  arts  which  are  found- 
ed  in   the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind 
But  a  more  diredl  proof  of  the  point  in  que- 
ftion  may  be  had  in  the  writings  of  Homer, 
Plutarch,    and    the    Socratic   philoibphers  j 
which,  for  their  admirable  pictures  of  hu- 
man nature  in  its   genuine  Simplicity,    are 
not  equalled  by  any  competitions  of  a  later 
date.     Of  Ariftotle  I  fay  nothing.     We  are 
afTured  by  thofe  who  have  read  his  works, 
that  no  author  ever  underftood  human  na- 
ture better   than  he.      Fielding  himJfelf  -f 
pays  him  this  compliment;    and  his  teftimo- 
ny  will    be   allowed    to  have  confiderable 
weight. 

Let  me  therefore  recommend  it  to  thole 

*  See  Algarotti  on  painting,  chap*  2. 
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iff!  philofophers  who  may  hereafter  make  human 
dfe  nature  the  fubjedi  of  their  fpeculation,  to 
a  ftudy  the  ancients  more  than  our  modern 
fceptics  feem  to  have  done.  If  we  fet  out, 
^  like  the  author  of  The  Treatife  of  Human  Afo- 
ot turey  with  a  fixed  purpofe  to  advance  as  ma- 
w  ny  paradoxes  as  poffible ;  or  with  this  fool- 
oH  ifh  conceit,  that  men  in  all  former  ages  were 
titter  ftrangers  to  themfelves,  and  to  one  an- 
other ;  and  that  we  are  the  firft  of  our  fpe- 
cies  on  whom  Nature  has  beftowed  any  glim- 
merings of  difcernment ;  we  may  depend  on 
v  it,  that  in  proportion  as  our  vanity  is  great, 
our  fuccefs  will  be  fmall.  It  will  be,  like 
that  of  a  mufician,  who  ihould  take  it  in  his 
head,  that  Corelli  had  no  tafte  in  counter- 
point, nor  Handel  or  Jackfon  any  genius  for 
melody ;  of  an  epic  poet,  who  ihould  fancy,, 
that  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  were  bad 
writers^;  or  of  a  painter,  who  ihould  fuppofe 
all  his  brethren  of  former  times  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  colours,  lineaments, 
and  proportions  of  vifible  objects. 

If  Columbus,  before  he  fet  out  on  his  fa- 
mous expedition  to  the  weftern  world,  had 
amufed  himfelf  with  writing  a  hiftory  of  the 
countries  he  was  going  to  vifit ;  would  the 
lovers  of  truth,  and  interpreters  of  nature, 
have  received  any  improvement  or  fatisfac- 
tion  from  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  his  ingenuity  ? 
And  is  not  the  fyftem  which,  without  re- 
gard to  experience,  a  philofopher  frames  in 
his  clofet,  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  e- 
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qually  frivolous  ?     If  Columbus,  in  fuch  a 
hiftory,  had  defcribed  the  Americans   with 
two  heads,  cloven  feet,  wings,  and  a  fearlct 
complexion;    and*  after  vifiting  them,     and 
finding  his  defcription  falfe  in  every  parti- 
cular,   had  yet    publifhed   that  defcription 
to  the  world,  affirming  it  to  be  true,  and  at 
the  fame  time  acknowledging,  that  it  did  not 
correfpond  with  his  experience ;   I  know  not 
whether  mankind  would  have  been  mod  di£- 
pofed  to  blame  his  difingenuity,  to  laugh  at 
his  abfurdityr  or  to  pity  his  want  of  under- 
flanding.    And  yet  we  have  known  a   me- 
taphyfician  contrive  a  fyflem  of  human  na- 
ture, and,  though  fenfible  that  it  did  not 
correfpond  with  the  real  appearances  of  hu- 
man nature,  deliver  it  to  the  world  as  found 
.  philofbphy ;    we  have  heard  this  fyftem  ap- 
plauded as  a  mafterpiece  of  genius ;  and  we 
have  feen-the  experience  of  individuals,  the 
confent  of  nations,  the  accumulated  wifclom 
of  ages,  the  principles  of  fcience,  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  the  dictates  df  common  fcnfe* 
facrificed  to  this  contemptible  and  felf-con- 
tradidory  chimera, 

I  would  further  recommend  it  to  our  mo- 
ral philofophers,  to  ftudy  themfelves  with 
candour  and  attention,  and  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind,  efpecially  with 
thofe  whofe  manners  retain  moft  of  the 
truth  and  fimplicity  of  nature.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  makes  a  man  of  fafhion, 
but  will  not  make  a  philofbpher.     They  who 
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are  ambitious  to  merit  this  appellation,  think 
nothing  below  them  which  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  been  pleafed  to  create,  to  pre* 
ferve,  and  to  adorn;  -—  Away  with  this  paf- 
fion  for  fyftem-building  !  it  is  pedantry  :  a- 
way  with  this  luft  of  paradox !  it  is  pre- 
fumption.  Be  equally  afhamed  of  dogmati- 
cal prejudice,  and  fceptical  incredulity;  for 
both  are  as  remote  from  the  fpirit  of  true 
philofophy,  as  bullying  and  cowardice  from 
true  valour. 

It  will  be  laid,  perhaps,  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  man  is  fufficient  for  the  phi- 
lofopher;  and  that  this  particular  know- 
ledge which  we  recommend,  is  neceffary  on- 
ly  for  the  novelift  and  poet.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  many  important  errors  in 
moral  philofophy  have  arifen  from  the  want 
of  this  particular  knowledge  ;  and  that  it 
is  by  too  little,  not  by  too  much  experience, 
by  fcanty,  not  by  copious,  induction,  that 
philofophy  is  corrupted.  Men  have  rarely 
framed  a  fyftem,  without  firft  confulting 
experience  in  regard  to  fome  few  obvious 
fadts.  We  are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  notions  that  prevail  within  our  own 
narrow  circle ;  but  we  muft  quit  that  circle, 
if  we  would  diveft  ourfelves  of  prejudice, 
as  we  muft  go  from  home,  if  we  would  get 
rid  of  our  provincial  accent.  '*  Horace  afr 
"  ferts  wifdom  and  good  fenfe  to  be  the 
**  fburce  and  principle  of  good  writing ;  for 
**  {he  attainment  pf  which  he  prefcribes  4 
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"  careful  ftudy  of  the  Socratic,  that  is,  mo- 
"  ral  wifdom,  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
4€  ancewith  human  nature,  that  great  ex- 
"  emplar  of  manners,  as  he  finely  calls  it ; 
4(  or,  in  other  words,  a  wide  extenfive  view 
"  of  real  practical  life.  The  joint  direction 
"  of  thefe  two,"  I  quote  the  words  of  an  ad- 
mirable critic  and  mod  ingenious  philoio- 
pher,  "  as  means  of  acquiring  moral  know- 
ledge, is  perfectly  neceflary.  For  the  for- 
mer, when  alone,  is  apt  to  grow  abftrad- 
"  ed  and  unaflFeaing ;  the  latter  uninftrua- 
ing  and  fuperficiaL  The  philoibpher  talks 
without  experience,  and  the  man  of  the 
"  world  without  principles.  United  they 
"  fupply  each  other's  defe&s ;  while  the 
"  man  of  the  world  borrows  fo  much  of 
the  philoibpher,  as  to  be  able  to  adjuft  the 
feveral  fentiments  with  precifion  and  ex- 
a&nefs ;  and  the  philofopher  fo  much  of 
the  man  of  the  world,  as  to  copy  the 
manners  of  life  (which  we  can  only  do 
by  experience)  with  truth  and  fpirit.  Both 
together  furnifh  a  thorough  and  complete 
comprehenfion  of  human  life  *." 
That  I  may  not  be  thought  a  blind  ad- 
mirer of  antiquity,  I  would  here  crave  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  one  ihort  digreflion 
more,  in  order  to  put  him  in  mind  of  an 
important  error  in  morals,  inferred  from  par* 

*  Hurd's  Commentary  on  Horace's  Epiftle  to  die  Fifos* 
p.  25.  edit.  4. 
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tial  and  inaccurate  experience,  by  no  lefs  a 
perfbn  than  Ariftotle  himfelf.  He  argues, 
c<  That  men  of  little  genius,  and  great  bo- 
"  dily  ftrength,  are  by  Nature  deftined  to 
cc  ferve,  and  thofe  of  better  capacity  to  com- 
"  mand;  that  the  natives  %of  Greece,  and  of 
"  fome  other  countries,  being  fuperior  in 
"  genius,  have  a  natural  right  to  empire; 
<(  and  that  the  reft  of  mankind,  being  na- 
"  turally  ftupid,  are  deftined  to  labour  and 
<c  flavery  *."  This  reafoning  is  now,  alas  I 
of  little  advantage  to  Ariftotle's  countrymen, 
who  have  for  many  ages  been  doomed  to  that 
flavery  which,  in  his  judgement,  Nature  had 
deftined  them  to  impofe  on  others ;  and  ma- 
ny nations  whom  he  would  have  configned 
to  everlafting  ftupidity,  have  fliown  them- 
felves  equal  in  genius  to  the  mod  exalted  of 
human  kind.  It  would  have  been  more  wor- 
thy of  Ariftotle,  to  have  inferred  man's  na- 
tural and  univerfal  right  to  liberty,  from 
that  natural  and  univerfal  paflion  with  which 
men  defire  it,  and  from  the  falutary  con- 
fluences to  learning,  to  virtue,  and  to  e- 
very  human  improvement,  of  which  it  ne- 
ver fails  to  be  productive.  He  wanted,  per- 
haps, to  devife  fbme  excufe  for  iervitude ; 
a  practice  which,  to  their  eternal  reproach, 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  tolerated  even  in 
the  days  of  their  glory. 

*  De  Republ.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  & 
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Mr  Hume  argues  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  regard  to  the  fuperiority  of  white 
men  over  black.  "  I  am  apt  to  fufpe<5fc,w 
fays  he,  "  the  negroes,  and  in  general  all 
the  other  fpecies  of  men,  (for  there  are 
four  or  five  different  kinds),  to  be  natural- 
ly inferior  to  the  whites.  There  never 
ivas  a  civilized  nation  of  any  other  com- 
plexion than  white,  nor  even  any  individual 
eminent  either  in  a&ion  or  {peculation. 
No  ingenious  manufactures  among  them, 
no  arts,  no  fciences.  — r  There  are  negro- 
flaves  difperfed  all  over  Europe,  of  which 
none  ever  difcovered  any  fymptoms  of  in- 
genuity *•"  Thefe  affertions  are  ftrong ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  they  have  any  thing 
elfe  to  recommend  them.  «-*•  For,  firft,  though 
true,  they  would  not  prove  the  point  in  que- 
(lion,  except  it  were  alfo  proved,  that  the 
Africans  and  Americans,  even  though  arts 
and  fciences  were  introduced  among  them, 
would  dill  remain  unfufceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  as  favage  two  thpufand  years 
ago,  as  thqfc  of  Africa  and  America  are  at 
this  day,  To  civilize  a  nation,  is  a  work 
which  it  requires  long  time  to  accomplifh* 
And  one  may  as  well  lay  of  an  infant,  that 
he  can  never  become  a  man,  as  of  a  nation 
now  barbarous,  that  it  never  can  be  civili- 
zed.— Secondly,  of  the  fads  here  aliened, 
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no  man  could  have  fufficient  evidence,  ex- 
cept from  a  perfbnal  acquaintance  with  all 
the  negroes  that  ndw  are,  or  ever  were,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth*  Thefe  people  write  no 
hiftories ;  and  all  the  reports  of  all  the  tra- 
vellers that  ever  vifited  them,  will  not  a- 
mount  to  any  thing  like  a  proof  of  what  is 
here  affirmed.  ■-—  But,  thirdly,  we  know  that 
thefe  aflertions  are  not  true.  The  empires 
of  Peru  and  Mexico  could  not  have  been  go- 
-verned,  nor  the  metropolis  of  the  latter  built 
after  fo  lingular  a  manner,  in  the  middle  of* 
a  lake,  without  men  eminent  both  for  adion 
and  fpeculation,  Evei*y  body  has  heard  of 
the  magnificence,  good  government,  and  in- 
genuity, of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  The  A- 
fricans  and  Americans  are  known  to  have 
many  ingenious  manufactures  and  arts  a- 
xnong  them,  which  even  Europeans  would 
-find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  imitate.  Sciences 
indeed  they  have  none,  becaufe  they  have 
no  letters;  but  in  oratory*  fome  of  them, 
particularly  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
are  faid  to  be  greatly  our  fuperiors.  It  will 
be  readily  allowed,  that  the  condition  of  a 
flave  is  not  favourable  to  genius  of  any  kind ; 
and  yet  the  negro-flaves  difperfed  over  Eu- 
rope, have  often  difcovered  fymptoms  of  in- 
genuity, notwithftanding  their  unhappy  cir- 
cumftances.  They  become  excellent  handi- 
craftfmen,  and  pra&ical  muficians,  and  in- 
deed learn  everything  their  mailers  '  are  at 
pains  to  te^ch  them,  perfidy  and. debauche- 
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17  not  eidepted*  That  a  negro-flave*  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  fpeak  any 
European  language,  who  is  not  permitted  to 
do  any  thing  but  what  his  mafter  commands, 
and  who  has  not  a  fingle  friend  on  earth, 
but  is  univerfally  confidered  and  treated  as  if 
he  were  of  a  fpecies  inferior  to  the  human ; 
— that  fuch  a  creature  fhould  fo  diftinguifh 
himfelf  among  Europeans,  as  to  be  talked 
of  through  the  world  as  a  man  of  genius,  is 
furely  no  reafonable  expe&ation.  To  ftip- 
pofe  him  of  an  inferior  fpecies,  becaufe  he 
does  not  thus  diftinguifh  himfelf,  is  juft  as 
rational,  as  to  fuppofe  any  private  Euro- 
pean of  an  inferior  fpecies,  becaufe  he  has 
not  raifed  himfelf  to  the  condition  of 
royalty. 

Had  the  Europeans  been  deftitute  of  the 
arts  of  writing,  and  working  in  iron,  they 
might  have  remained  to  this  day  as  barba- 
rous as  the  natives  of  Africa  and  America. 
Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefe  arts  to  be  afcri- 
bed  to  our  fuperior  capacity.  The  genius  of 
the  inventor  is  not  always  to  be  eftimated 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tion. Gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs,  have  produced  wonderful  revolutions 
in  human  affairs,  and  yet  were  accidental 
difcoveries.  Such,  probably,  were  the  firft 
eflays  in  writing,  and  working  in  iron.  Sup- 
pofe  them  the  effedls  of  contrivance,  they 
were  at  lead  contrived  by  a  few  individuals ; 
and  if  they  required  a  fuperiority  of  under- 
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i  (landing,  or  of  fpecies,  in  the  inventors, 
thofe  inventors,  and  their  dependents,  are 
the  only  perfons  who  can  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  that  iuperiority. 

That  every  practice  and  fentixnent  is  bar- 
barous which  is  not  according  to  the  ufages 
of  modern  Europe,  ieems  to  be  a  funda- 
mental maxim  with  fome  of  our  philofophers. 
Their  remarks  often  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
fable  of  the  man  and  the  lion.  If  negroes 
or  Indians  were  difpofed  to  recriminate ;  if 
a  Lucian  or  a  Voltaire,  from  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  or  from  the  Five  Nations,  were  to 
pay  us  a  vifit ;  what  a  pi&ure  of  European 
manners  might  he  prefent  to  his  countrymen 
at  his  return  !  Nor  would  caricatura,  or 
exaggeration,  be  neceffary  to  render  it  hi- 
deous. A  plain  hiftorical  account  of  fome 
of  our  mod  fafhionable  duellifts,  gamblers, 
and  adulterers,  (to  name  no  more),  would 
exhibit  fpecimens  of  brutifh  barbarity  and 
fottifh  infatuation,  fuch  as  might  vie  with 
any  that  ever  appeared  in  Kamfchatka,  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  land  of  Hottentots. 

The  natural  inferiority  of  negroes  is  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  fome  modern  writers. 
They  mean  perhaps  to  invalidate  the  autho- 
rity of  that  Book,  which  declares,  that 
<l  Eve  was  the  mother  of  all  living,"  and 
that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
44  tions  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
"  of  the  earth."      And  perhaps    fome    of 

them 
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them  may  Lave  it  in  view  to  vindicate  a 
certain  barbarous  piece  of  policy,  which, 
though  it  does  no  honour  to  the  Chriftian 
world,  and  is  not,  I  believe,  attended  with 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  commercial,  has 
notwithftanding  many  patrons  even  in  this 

age  of  light  and  liberty. But  Britons  ait 

famous  for  generofity;  a  virtue  in  which 
it  is  eafy  for  them  to  excel  both  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Greeks.  Let  it  never  be  faid, 
that  flavery  is  countenanced  by  the  braveft 
and  mod  generous  people  on  earth;  by  a 
people  who  are  animated  with  that  heroic 
paffion,  the  love  of  liberty,  beyond  allfla* 
tions  ancient  or  modern ;  and  the  feme  of 
whofe  toilfbme,  but  unwearied  perfeverancc, 
in  vindicating*  at  the  expence  of  life  afld 
fortune,  the  facred  rights  of  mankind,  will 
(hike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  fycophants  and 
tyrants,  and  excite  the  admiration  and  gra- 
titude of  all  good  men  to  the  lateft  poft** 
rity. 


CHAfc 
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chap.    m. 

Confequences  of  Metaphyseal  Scep- 
ticifm. 


AFter  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  obje&ed 
to  this  difcourfe,  that  I  have  laid  too 
much  ftrefs  upon  the  confequences  of  meta- 
phyfical  abfurdity,  and  reprefented  them 
as  much  more  dangerous  than  they  are  found 
to  be  in  fad.  I  {hall  be  told,  that  many  of 
the  controverfies  in  metaphyfic  are  merely 
verbal  ;  and  the  errors  proceeding  from 
them  of  fo  abftradl  a  nature,  that  philofo" 
phers  run  little  rifk,  and  the  vulgar  no  rifk 
at  all,  of  being  influenced  by  them  in  prac- 
tice. It  will  be  faid,  that  I  never  heard  of 
any  man  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  Berkeley's 
fyitem,  by  breaking  his  neck  over  a  material 
precipice,  which  he  had  taken  for  an  ideal 
oxjLe ;  nor  of  any  Fatalift,  whofe  morals  were, 
upon  the  whole,  more  exceptionable  than 
thofe  of  the  aflerters  of  free  agency :  in  a 
word,  that  whatever  effedt  fuch  tenets  may 
have  upon  the  underftanding,  they  feldom 
or  never  produce  any  fenfible  effe&s  upon 
the  J*e»rt.     in  eoofidering  this  objection,    I 

muft 
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mud  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  topics  ^  for  the 
iubjed  to  which  it  leads  is  of  vaft  extent. 
The  influence  of  the  metaphyfical  fpirit  up- 
on art,  fcience,  and  manners,  would  furniih 
matter  for  a  large  treatife.  It  will  fuffice  at 
prefent  to  {how,  that  metaphyfical  errors 
are  not  harmlefs,  but  may  produce,  and  ac- 
tually have  produced,  fome  very  important 
and  interesting  confequences. 

I  begin  with  an  obfervation  often  made, 
and  indeed  obvious  enough,  namely,  That 
happinefs  is  the  end  of  our  being ;  and  that 
knowledge,  and  even  truth  itfelf,  are  va- 
luable only  as  they  tend  to  promote  it.  E- 
very  ufelefs  ftudy  is  a  pernicious  thing  ; 
becaufe  it  waftes  our  time,  and  misemploys 
our  faculties.  To  prove  that  metaphyfical 
abfurdities  do  no  good,  would  therefore  fuf- 
ficiently  juftify  the  prefent  undertaking.  But 
it  requires  no  deep  fagacity  to  be  able  to 
prove  a  great  deal  more. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  all  meta- 
phyfical  errors  are  not  equally  dangerous. 
There  is  an  obfcurity  in  the  abftraft  fai- 
ences, as  they  are  commonly  taught,  which 
is  often  no  bad  prefervative  againft  their  in- 
fluence.    This   obfcurity  is   fbmetimes  un- 
avoidable, on  account  of  the  infufficiency  of 
language ;  fbmetimes  it  is  owing  to  the  fpi- 
ritlefs  or  flovenly  ftyle  of  the  writer ;   and 
fometimes  it  is  affe&ed ;    is  when  a  philafo- 
pher,  from  prudential  confiderations,  thinks 
fit  to  difguife  any  occafional  attack  on  the 

religion 
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religion  or  laws  of  his  country,  by  fome  art- 
ful equivocation,  in  the  form  of  allegory, 
dialogue,  or  fable.  The  ftyle  of  The  Trea^ 
tife  of  Human  Nature  is  fo  obfcure  and  nu- 
interefting,  that  if  the  author  had  not  in 
his  EJfays  republiffied  the  capital  dodtrines  of 
that  work  in  a  more  elegant  ftyle,  a  con- 
futation of  them  would  not  have  been  very 
neceflary  :  their  uncouth  and  gloomy  afpedl 
would  have  deterred  moft  people  from  court- 
ing their  acquaintance.  And,  after  all, 
though  this  author  is  one  of  the  deadlieft,  he 
is  not  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  dangerous, 
enemies  of  religion.  Bolingbroke,  his  in- 
ferior in  fubtlety,  but  far  fuperior  in  wit 
and  eloquence,  is  more ,  dangerous,  becaufe 
more  entertaining.  So  that,  though  the 
reader  may  be  difpofed  to  applaud  the  patrio- 
tifm  of  the  grand  jury  of  Weftminfter,  who 
prefented  the  pofthumous  works  of  that 
Noble  Lord  as  a  public  nuifance,  he  muft 
be  fenfible,  that  there  was  no  neceffity  for 
affixing  any  fuch  ftigma  to  the  philofophical 
writings  of  the  Scottilh  author.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  even  thefe,  notwith- 
flanding  their  obfcurity,  have  don£  mifchief 
enough  to  make  every  fober-minded  perfon 
earneftly  wifli  that  they  had  never  exifted. 

Farther,  fome  metaphyfical  errors  are  fa 
grofily  abfurd,  that  there  is  hardly  a  pofli^ 
bility  of  their  pefverting  our  condudt.  Such^ 
confidered  in  itfelf,  is  the  dodtrine  of  the 
pon-exiftence  of  matter ;    which  no  naan  ig. 

Voi*.  I.  3  I  hx% 
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his  fenfes  was  ever  capable  of  believing  for 
a  fingle  moment.  Pyrrho  was  a  vain  hy- 
pocrite :  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  fay,  that 
he  believed  nothing,  becatife  he  wanted  to 
be  taken  notice  of :  he  affe&ed,  too,  to  a£fc 
up  to  this  pretended  difbelief ;  and  would 
not  of.  his  own  accord  ftep  afide  to  avoid  a 
dog,  a  chariot,  or  a  precipice  :  but  he  always 
took  care  to  have  ibme  friends  or  fervants  at 
hand,  whofe  b'ufinefs  it  was  to  keep  the  phi- 
losopher out  of  harm's  way. — That  the  u- 
niverfe  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  impreffions 
and  ideas,  is  another  of  thofe  profound  my- 
fteries,  from  which  we  need  not  apprehend 
much  danger ;  becaufe  it  is  fb  abfurd,  that 
no  words  but  fuch  as  imply  a  contradiction 
will  fully  exprefs  it.  I  know  not  whether 
the  abfiirdity  of  a  fyftem  was  ever  before  ur- 
ged as  an  apology  for  Its*  author.  But  it  is 
better  to  be  abfurd  than  mifchievous  :  and 
happy  it  were  for  the  world,  and  much  to 
the  credit  of  fome  perfons  now  in  it,  if  me- 
taphyficians  were  chargeable  with  nothing 
worfe  than  abfurdity. 

Again,  certain  errors  in  our  theories  of 
human  nature,  considered  in  themfclves,  are 
in  feme  meafure  hartnlefs,  when  the  prin- 
ciples that  oppoie  their  influence  are  ftrong 
and  active.  A  gentle  difpofition,  confirmed 
habits  of  virtue,  obedience  to  law,  a  regard 
to  order,  or  even  the  fear  of  punifhment, 
often  prove  antidotes  to  metaphyseal  poifbn, 
"When  Fatality  has  thefe  principles  to  com- 
bat* 
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r  bat?  it  may  puzzle  the  judgement,  but  will 
[  not  corrupt  the  heart.  Natural  inttindl  ne- 
j  ver  fails  to  oppofe  it ;  all  men  believe  them- 
fclves  free  agents,  as  long  at  leaft  as  they 
keep  clear  of  metaphyfic ;  ttay,  fo  powerful 
is  the  fentiment  of  moral  liberty,  that  I  can- 
not think  it  was  ever  entirely  fubdued  in 
!  any  rational  being.  But  if  it  were  fubdued, 
(and  furely  no  Fatalift  will  acknowledge  it 
invincible) ;  if  the  oppofite  principles  fhould 
at  the  fame  time  ceafe  to  a<5t ;  and  if  debau- 
chery, bad  example,  and  licentious  writings, 
ihould  extinguifh  or  weaken  the  fenfe  of  du- 
ty; what  might  not  be  apprehended  from 
men  who  are  above  law,  or  can  fcreeji  them- 
felves  from  punilhment  ?  What  virtue,  is  to 
be  expe&ed  from  a  being  who  believes  itfelf 
a  mere  machine  ?  If  1  were  perfuaded,  that 
the  evil  I  commit  is  impofed  upon  me  by 
fatal  neceflity,  I  fhould  think  repentance  as 
abfurd  as  Xerxes  fcourging  the  waves  of  the 
Hellefpont ;  and  be  as  little  difpofed  to  form 
refolutions  of  amendment,  as  to  contrive 
fchemes  for  preventing  the  frequent  eclipfes 
of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  Every  authQr 
who  publiihes  an  elfay  in  behalf  of  Fata- 
lity, is  willing  to  run  the  ri£k  of  bringing 
all  men  oyer  to  his  opinion.  What  if  this 
ihould  be  the  confequence  ?  If  it  be  poffible 
to  make  one  reafonable  creature  a  Fatalift, 
may  it  not  be  poffible  to  make  many  fuch  ? 
And  would  this  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  mo- 
ment ?     It  is,   1  think,  demonftrablej  that  it 
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would  not.  But  I  have  already  explained  my- 
felf  on  this  head. 

Other  metaphyseal  errors  there  are,  which* 
though  they  do  not  ftrike  more  dire&ly  at 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  are  more  apt  to 
influence  mankind,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo 
vigoroufly  counteracted  by  any  particular 
Jpropenfity,  What  fhall  we  fay  to  the  theory 
ofHoBBEs,  who  makes  the  diftin&ion  be- 
tween vice  arid  virtue  artificial,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  arbitrary  laws  of  human  govern- 
ors ?  According  to  this  account,  no  action 
that  is  commanded  by  a  king  or  chief  mar- 
giftrate  can  be  vitious,  and  none  virtuous 
except  warranted  by  that  authority  *.  Were 
this  opinion  univerfal,  what  could  deter 
men  from  fecret  wickednefs,  or  fuch  as  is 
not  cognifable  by  law  ?  What  could  reftrain 
governors  from  the  uttndft  infolence  of  ty- 
ranny f  ?  What  but  a  miracle  could  fave  the 
human  race  from  perdition  ? 

In 

*  See  this  doftrine  or*  Mr  Hobbes  more  particularly 
explained,  and  very  well  confuted,  by  Dr  Clarke,  in  fab 
Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  voL  2* 
prop.  i. 

f  It  is  vain  to  quote  hiftory  to  men  who  will  not  be- 
lieve their  own  eyes ;  and  tuch  I  take  all  thofe  to  be, 
who  look  round  them  in  the  world,  and  deny  that 
the  licentious  theories  of  philofophers  have  any  influence 
on  human  practice.  Tet  perhaps  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  lay   before  foxne   readers  the  following  paflage 

from 
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In  the  prtface  to  one  of  Mr  Hum-e's  late 
publications,  we  are  prefented  with  an  ela- 
borate panegyric  on  the  author.  "  He  hath 
exerted,"  fays  the  writer  of  the  preface, 
thofe  great  talents  he  received  from  Na- 
ture, and  the  acquisitions  he  made  by  ftu- 
dy,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  good  of  mankind/'     A  noble 

encomium 


•c 
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frotri  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander,   as  k  is  elegantly 
tranflated  by  Dr  Langhorne. 

"  — —  Alexander  fnatched  a  fpear  from  one  of  the 

'  guards,  and  meeting  Clitus,  — -  ran  him  through  the  bo- 
dy. He  fell  immediately  to  the  ground,  and  with  a 
difmal  groan  expired.  —  Alexander's  rage  fubfided  in  a 
moment :  he  came  to  himfelf ;  and  feeing  his  friends 
Handing  hi  filent  aftonifhment  by  him,  he  haftily  drew 
the  fpear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was  applying  it  to 
his  own  throat,  when  his  guards  feized  his  hands,  and 

^  carried  him  by  force  into  his  chamber.  He  pafled 
that  night  and  the  next  day  in  anguifh  inexpreflible ;  and 
when  he  had  wafted  himfelf  with  tears  and  lamentations, 
he  lay  in  fpeechlefs  grief,  uttering  only  now   and  then  a 

5;roan.  His  friends,  alarmed  at  this  melancholy  filence, 
orced  themfelves  into  the  room,  and  attempted  to  con- 
fole  him.  But  he  would  liften  to  none  of  them,  ex- 
cept Ariftander,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  his  dream, 
and  the  ill  omen  of  the  (heep,  and  affured  him,  that  the 
'whole  ivas  by  the  decree  of  Fate.  As  he  feemed  a  little 
comforted)  Califthenes  the  philofopher,  Ariftotle's  near 
relation,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Abderite,  were  called  in. 
Califlhenes  began  in  a  foft  and  tender  manner,  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  him,  without  fea  ceiling  the  wound. 
But  Anaxarchus,  who  had  a  particular  walk  in  philofo- 
phy,  and  looked  upon  his  fellow-labourers  in  fcience 
with  contempt,  cried  out,  on  entering  the  room,  "  Is 
u  this  Alexander,  upon  whoin  the  whole  world  have 
M  their  eyes  ?    Can   it  be  he  who  lies  extended  on  the 

"  ground, 
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encomium  indeed !  If  it  be  a  true  one,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  a  Douglas,  a  Campbell* 
a  Gerard,  a  Reid,  and  fome  others,  who 
have  attacked  feveral  of  Mr  Hume's  opinions, 
and  proved  them  to  be  contrary  to  truth, 
and  fubverfive  of  the  good  of  mankind  ?  I 
thought  indeed,  that  the  works  of  thofe  ex- 
cellent writers  had  given  great  fatisfa&ioa  to 
the  friends  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  done 
an  important  fervice  to  fbciety :  but,  if  I 
believe  this  prefacer,  I  mud  look  on  them, 
as  well  as  on  this  attempt  of  my  own,  with 
deteftatioi}  and  horror.  But  before  fb  great 
a  change  in  my  fentiments  can  take  place,  it 
will  be  neceflary  that  Mr  Hume  prove,  to 
my  fatisfa&ion,  that  he  is  neither  the  au- 
thor nor  the  publiiher  of  the  Ejfays  that  bear 
his  name,  nor  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Na- 
ture.    For  I  will  not  take  it  on  his,   nor  on 

'*  ground,  crying  like  a  flave,  in  fear  of  the  la*,  and 
"  the  tongues  of  men*  to  whom  he  Jbould  him/eif  be  a 
"  laiUy  and  the  mcafure  of  right  and  ivrong  ?  What  did 
•'  he  conquer  for>  but  to  rule  and  to  command,  not 
cc  fervilely  to  fubmit  to  the  vain  opinions  of  men  ?  Know 
*c  you  not,  (continued  he),  that  Jupiter  is  reprefemed 
*'  with  Themis  and  Juftice  by  his  fide,  to  (how,  that 
"  whatever  is  done  by  fupreme  power  is  right  ?n  By 
this  and  other  difcourfes#of  the  fame  kind,  he  alleviated 
the  king's  grief  indeed,  but  made  hint  withal  more  haughty 
and  unj uft.  At  the  fame  time  he  infinuated  himfeif  into 
his  favour  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  he  could 
no  longer  bear  the  converfation  of  Califthcnes,  who  be* 
fare  was  not  very  agreeable,  on  account  of  his  aufterity.w 

Langhorne*s  Plutarch,  vol.  4.  p.  294. 
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any  man's  word,  t!>it  religion,  both  revealed 
and  natural,  and  all  convi&ion  in  regard 
to  truth,  are  detrimental  to  mankind.  And 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  he,  if  he  is  indeed 
the  author  of  thole  Effays,  and  of  that  Trea- 
tife,  hath  exerted  his  great  talents,  and  em- 
ployed feveral  years  of  his  life,  in  endea- 
vouring to  perfuade  the  world,  that  the  fun- 
damental dodtrines  of  natural  religion  are  ir- 
rational, and  the  proofs  of  revealed  religion 
fuch  as  ought  not  to  fatisfy  an  impartial  mind ; 
and  that  there  is  not  in  any  fcience  an  evi- 
dence of  truth  fufficient  to  produce  certain- 
ty. Suppofe  thefe  opinions  eftablifhed  in 
the  world,  and  fay,  if  you  can,  that  the 
good  of  mankind  would  be  promoted  by 
them.  To  me  it  feems  impoffible  for  focie- 
ty  to  exift  under  the  influence  of  fuch  opi- 
nions. Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that  we  give 
an  unfavourable  view  of  human  nature, 
when  we  infift  on  the  neceflity  of  good  prin- 
ciples for  the  prefervation  of  good  order. 
Such  a  total  fubverfion  of  human  fentiment 
is,  I  believe,  impoffible ;  mankind,  at  their 
very  worft,  are  not  fuch  monfters,  as  to  ad- 
mit it ;  reafon,  confcience,  tafte,  habit,  in- 
tereft,  fear,  muft  perpetually  oppofe  it :  .but 
the  philofophy  that  aims  at  a  total  fubver- 
fion of  human  fentiment  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  lefs  deteftable.  And  yet  it  is  faid 
of  the  authors  of  this  philofophy,  that  they 
exert  their  great  talents  in  promoting  the 
good  of  mankind.  What  an  infult  on  hu- 
man 
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man  nature  and  common  fenfc!  If  man- 
kind are  tame  enough  to  acquiefce  in  fuch 
an  infult,  and  fcrvile  enough  to  reply,  "it 
*'  is  true,  we  have  been  much  obliged  to 
"  the  celebrated  iceptics  of  this  mod  cn- 
"  lightened  age/*  —  they  would  aknoft  tempt 
one  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  ftyle  of  mifan- 
thropy,  and  fayf  "  Si  populus  vult  decipi, 
*'  decipiatur." 

Every  dodirinc  is  dangerous  that  tends  to 
difcredit  the  evidence  of  our  fenfes,  external 
or  internal,  and  to  fubvert  the  original  in- 
ftindtive  principles  of  human  belief.  In  this 
refpedl  the  moft  unnatural  and  incomprehen-> 
fible  abfurdities,  fuch  as  the  do&rine  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  matter,  and  of  perceptions 
without  a  percipient  fubftance,  are  far  from 
being  harmlefs ;  as  they  feem  to  lead,  and 
actually  have  led,  to  univerfal  fcepticifm  j 
and  fet  an  example  of  a  method  of  reafon- 
ing  fufficient  to  overturn  all  truth,  and  per- 
vert every  human  faculty.  In  this  refped 
alfo  we  have  proved  the  do&rine  of  Fata- 
lity to  be  of  moft  pernicious  tendency,  as  it 
leads  men  to  fuppofe  their  moral  ftntiments 
fallacious  or  equivocal ;  not  to  mention  its 
influence  on  our  notions  of  God,  and  na- 
tural religion.  When  a  fceptic  attacks  one 
principle  of  common  fcnfe,  he  does  in  ef- 
fect attack  all  ;  for  if  we  are  made  diP- 
truftful  of  the  veracity  of  inftin&ive  con- 
yi&ion  in  one  inftance,  we  muft,  or  at 
baft  we  roay,  become  equally  diftruftfiil  in 
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every  other.  A  little ,  icepticifm  introduced 
into  fcience  will  foon  affimilate  the  whole  to 
its  own  nature  ;  the  fatal  fermentation,  once 
begun,  fpreads  wider  and  wider  every  mo- 
ment, till  all  the  mafs  be  transformed  into 
rottennefs  and  poifon. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  abftradt  fciences  is  a  melan- 
choly proof,  that  what  I  fay  is  true.  This 
is  called  the  age  of  reafbn  and  philofophy  \ 
and  this  is  the  age  of  avowed  and  dogmati- 
cal Atheifm.  Sceptics  have  at  lad  grown 
weary  of  doubting ;  and  have  now  difcover- 
ed,  by  the  force  of  their  great  talents ,  thai 
♦  one  thing  at  lead  is  certain,  namely,  that 
God,  and  religion,  and  immortality,  are 
empty  founds.  This  is  the  final  triumph  of 
our  fo  much  boafted  philofophic  fpirit ;  thefe 
are  the  limits  of  the  dominion  of  error,  be- 
yond which  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  pofr 
iible  for  human  fophiftry  to  penetrate.  Ex- 
ult, O  Metaphyfic,  at  the  confumroation  of 
thy  glories.  More  thou  canft  not  hope,  more 
thou  canft  not  defire.  Fall  down,  ye  mor- 
tals, and  acknowledge  the  ftupendous  bleflf- 
ing  :  adore  thofe  men  of  great  t alerts,  thofe 
daring  fpirits,  thofe  patterns  of  modefty, 
gentlenefs,  and  candour,  thofe  prodigies  of 
;euius,  thofe  heroes  in  beneficence,  who 
iave  thus  laboured  —  to  ftrip  you  of  every 
rational  confolation,  and  to  make  your  con- 
dition ten  thoufand  times  worfe  than  that  of 
the  beafts  that.perilh. 

Voi.  I,  3  K.  Why 
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Why  can  I  not  cxprefe  myfelf  with  Ids 
warmth !  Why  can  I  not  devife  an  apology 
for  thefe  philosophers,  to  fcreen  them  from 
this  dreadful  imputation  of  being  the  ene- 
mies and  plagues  of  mankind  !  —  Perhaps 
they  do  not  themfclves  believe  their  own  te- 
nets, but  publifh  then)  only  as  the  means  of 
getting  a  name  and  a  fortune.  But  I  hope 
this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  God  forbid  that  it 
fliould  !  for  then  the  enormity  of  their  guilt 
would  furpafe  ail  power  of  language;  we 
could  only  gaze  at  it,  and  tremble.  Com- 
pared with  fuch  wickednefs,  the  crimes  of  the 
thief,  the  robber,  the  incendiary,  would 
almoft  difappear.  Thefe  facrifice  the  for- 
tunes or  the  lives  of  fome  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  to  their  own  neccflity  or  outra- 
geous appetite :  but  thofe  would  run  the 
hazard  of  facrificing,  to  their  own  avarice 
or  vanity,  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  No;  I  cannot  fuppofe 
it : '  the  heart  of  man,  however  depraved,  is 
not  capable  of  fuch  malignity.  —  Perhaps 
they  do  not  forefee  the  conftquences  of  their 
do&rines.  Berkeley  moft  certainly  did 
not. — —But  Berkeley  did  not  attack  the 
religion  of  his  country,  did  not  feek  to  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  virtue,  did  not 
preach  or  recommend  Atheifm.  He  erred ; 
and  who  is  free  from  error  ?  but  his  in- 
tentions were  irreproachable ;  and  his  con- 
dud  as  a  man,  and  a  Chriftian,  did  ho- 
pour  to  human  nature. — Perfiaps  our  mo- 
dern 
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dern  fceptics  are  ignorant,  that,  without 
the  belief  of  a  God,  and  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality, the  miferies  of  human  life  would 
often  be  infup portable.  But  can  I  fuppofe 
them  in  a  ftate  of  total  ftupidity,  utter  ftran^ 
gers  to  the  human  heart,  and  to  human  af- 
fairs !  Sure  they  would  iiot  thank  me  for 
fuch  a  fuppofition.  Yet  this  I  mull  fuppofe, 
or  I  mud  believe  them  to  be  moft  perfidious 
and  cruel  men; 

Carefled  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  the 
great,  ingrofled  by  the  formalities  and  fop^ 
peries  of  life,  intoxicated  with  vanity,  pam- 
pered with  adulation,  diflipated  in  the  tu- 
mult of  bufinefs,  or  amidft  the  viciflitudeS 
of  folly,  they  perhaps  have  little  need,  and 
litde  relifh,  for  the  confolations  of  religion. 
But  let  them  know*,  that,  in  the  folitary 
fcenes  of  life,  there  is  many  an  honeft  and 
tender  heart  pining  with  incurable  anguifli, 
pierced  with  the  fhafpeft  fling  of  difap- 
pointment,  bereft  of  friends,  chilled  with 
poverty,  racked  with  difeafe,  fcourged  by 
the  oppreffor ;  whom  nothing  but  truft  in 
Providence,  and  the  hope  of  a  future  retri- 
bution, could  preferve  from  the  agonies  of 
defpain  And  do  they,  with  facrilegious 
hands,  attempt  to  violate  this  laft  refuge  of 
the  miferable,  and  to  rob  them  of  the  only 
comfort  that  had  furvived  the  ravages  of 
misfortune,  malice,  and  tyranny !  Did  it 
ever  happen,  that  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ecrable tenets  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
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tirtuous  retirement,  deepened  the  gloom  of 
human  diftrefs,  or  aggravated  the  horrors  of 
the  grave  ?  Is  it  poflible,  that  this  may  have 
happened  in  many  inftarices  ?  Is  it  proba- 
ble, that  this  hath  happened,  or  may  hap- 
pen, in  one  fingle  inftance  ? — Ye  traitors 
to  human  kind,  how  can  ye  anftfer  for  it 
to  your  own  hearts  !  Surely  every  fpark  of 
your  generofity  is  extinguifhed  for  ever,  if 
this  coafideration  do  not  awaken  in  you  the 
keeneft  remorfe,  and  make  you  wifh  in  bit- 

ternefs  of  foul But  I  remonftrate  in  vain. 

Could  I  inforce  the  prefent  topic  by  an  ap- 
peal to  your  vanity,  I  might  perhaps  make 
fome  impreflion :  but  to  plead  with  you  on 
the  principles  of  benevolence  or  generofity, 
is  to  addrefs  you  in  language  ye  do  not,  or 
will  not,  underftand. 

But  let  not  the  lovers  of  truth  be  discou- 
raged. Atheifm  cannot  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, nor  is  there  any  danger  of  its  be- 
coming univerfal.  The  influence  of  ibme 
confpicuous  characters  has  brought  it  too 
much  into  faihion ;  which,  in  a  thoughtlefe 
and  profligate  age,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
accomplifh.  But  when  men  have  retrieved 
the  powers  of  ferious  reflection,  they  wijl 
find  it  a  frightful  phantom ;  and  the  mind 
will  return  gladly  and  eagerly  to  its  old  en- 
dearments. One  thing  we  certainly  know  j 
the  fafliion  of  fceptical  fyftems  foon  pafleth 
away.  Thofe  unnatural  productions,  the 
tile  effufion  of  a  hard  heart,  that  miftakes 

it* 
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its  own  reftleflhefs  for  the  a&ivity  of  ge- 
nius, and  its  own  captioufnefs  for  fagacity 
of  underftanding,  may,  like  other  monfters, 
pleafe  a  while  by  their  Angularity  ;  but  the 
charm  is  foon  over  :  and  tie  fucceeding  age 
will  be  aftonifhed  to  hear,  that  their  forefa- 
thers were  deluded,  or  amufed,  with  fuch 
fooleries.  The  meafure  of  Scepticifm  {cans 
indeed  to  be  full ;  it  is  time  for  Truth  to 
vindicate  her  rights,  and  we  truft  they  fhall 
yet  be  completely  vindicated.  Such  are  the 
hopes  and  the  earned  wiihes  of  one,  who 
has  feldom  made  controverfy  his  ftudy,  who 
bever  took  pleafure  in  argumentation,  and 
ttrho  difclaims  all  ambition  of  being  repu- 
ted a  fubtle  difputant ;  but  who,  as  a  friend 
to  human  nature,  would  account  it  his  ho- 
nour to  be  inftrumentai  in  promoting,  though 
by  means  unpleafant  to  himfelf,  the  caufe  of 
-virtue  and  true  fcience,  and  in  bringing  to 
contempt  that  fceptical  fophiftry  which  is  e<- 
qually  fubverfive  of  both. 


POST- 
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November,  1770. 

TO  read  and  criticiic  the  modern  fyftemd 
of  fcepticifm,  is  fo  difgreeable  a  talk, 
that  nothing  but  a  regard  to  duty  could  ever 
have  determined  me  to  engage  in  it.  I  found 
in  them  neither  inftru&ion  nor  amufement ; 
I  wrote  againft  them  with  all  the  difguft 
that  one  feels  in  wrangling  with  an  unrea- 
sonable adverfary  j  and  I  publifhed  what  I 
had  written,  with  the  certain  profpe6l  of 
railing  enemies,  and  with  fiich  an  opinion  of 
my  performance,  as  allowed  me  not  to  en- 
tertain any  fanguine  hope  of  fuccefs.  I 
thought  it  however  poffible,  nay,  and  pro- 
bable too,  that  this  book  might  do  good. 
I  knew  that  it  contained  fome  matters  of 
importance,  which,  if  I  was  not  able  to  fet 
them  in  the  beft  light,  might  however,  by 
my  means,  be  fuggefted  to  others  more  ca- 
pable to  do  them  juftice. 

Since  thefe  papers  were  firft  publifhed,  I 
have  laid  myfelf  out  to  obtain  information 
of  what  has  been  faid  of  them,  both  by 
their  friends,  and  by  their  enemies ;  ho- 
ping to  profit  by  the  cenfures  of  the  latter, 
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as  well  as  by  the  admonitions  of  the  for- 
mer. I  do  not  hear,  that  any  perfon  has 
accufed  me  of  mifconceiving  or  mifrepre- 
fenting  my  adverfaries  doctrine.  Again  and 
again  have  I  requefted  it  of  thofe  whom  I 
know  to  be  matters  of  the  whole  controver- 
sy* to  give  me  their  thoughts  freely  on  this 
point;  and  they  have  repeatedly  told  mef 
that,  in  their  judgement,  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  be  laid  to  my  charge, 

Moft  of  the  obje&ions  that  have  been 
made,  I  had  forefeen,  and,  as  I  thought, 
fufficiently  obviated  by  occafional  remarks 
in  the  courfe  of  the  effay.  But,  in  regard 
to  fome  of  them,  I  find  it  neceflary  now 
to  be  more  particular.  I  wifh  to  give  the 
fulleft  fatisfa<5tion  to  every  candid  mind : 
and  I  am  fore  I  do  not,  on  thefe  fubjeds, 
entertain  a  fingle  thought  which  I  need  be 
afhamed  or  afraid  to  lay  before  the  public. 

I  have  been  blamed  for  entering  fo  warai* 
ly  into  this  controverfy.  In  order  to  prepoP- 
fefs  the  minds  of  thofe  who  had  not  read 
this  performance,  with  an  unfavourable  o- 
pinion  of  it,  and  df  its  author,  infinuations 
have  been  made,  and  carefully  propagated, 
that  it  treats  only  of  fbme  abftrufe  points 
of  fpeculative  metaphyfics ;  which,  however, 
I  am  accufed?  of  having  difcuffed,  or  at~ 
tempted  to  difcufs,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
bigot,  indulging  myfelf  in  an  indecent 
vehemence  of  language,  and  uttering  ranr 
porous   invedlives    againft  thofe  who  differ 

from 
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from  me  in  opinion.  Much,  on  this  o 
cafion,  h^s  been  faid  in  praife  of  modi 
ration  and  fcepticifm ;  moderation,  the  fbiut 
of  candour,  good-breeding,  and  good-na 
ture ;  and  fcepticifm,  the  child  of  impartia 
Kty,  and  the  parent  of  humility.  Whe 
men  believe  with  full  conviction,  nothing 
it  ieems,  is  to  be  expeded  from  them  bu 
bigotry  and  bitternefs :  when  they  fiiffe 
themfelves  in  their  inquiries  to  be  warmec 
jvith  afiedion,  they  are  philofophers  no  long- 
er, but  revilers  and  enthufiafts  !  —  If  thi* 
were  a  juft  account  of  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  the  EJfay  an  Truth  >  I  fliould  not  have 
the  face  even  to  attempt  an  apology;  for 
were  any  perfon  guilty  of  the  fault  here 
complained  of,  I  myfelf  fliould  certainly  be 
one  of  the  firft  to  condemn  him, 

In  the  whole   circle   of  human  fciences, 
real  or  pretended,  there  is  not  any  thing  to 
be  found  which  I  think  more  perfectly  con-p 
temptible,  than  the  fpeculative  metaphyfics 
of  the  moderns.     It  is  indeed  a  mod  wretch- 
ed medley  of  ill-digefted  notions,  indiftindt 
perceptions,    inaccurate    obfervations,    per* 
verted  language,  and  fophiftical  argument ; 
diftinguifliing  where  there  is  no  difference, 
and  confounding  where  there  no  fimilitude ; 
feigning  difficulties    where  it   cannot    find 
them,  and  overlooking  them  when  real.    I 
know  no  end  that  the  ftudy  of  fuch  jargon 
can  anfwer,  except  to  harden  and  ftupify  the 
heart,  bewilder  the  underftanding,  fourth^ 
2  temper* 
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^tetrtpei4,  and  habituate  the  mind  to  ifrt- 
' m  iblution,  captioufnefs,  and  falfehood.  For 
™  ftudies  of  this  fort  I  have  neither  time  nor 
P°k  inclination,  I  have  neither  h£ad  nor  heart. 
■P  To  enter  into  them  at  all,  is  foolifh ;  to  en-1 
^  ter  into  them  with  warmth^  ridiculous  ;  but 
^  to  treat  thofe  with  any  bitt^rriefs,  whoft 
*>|  judgements  concerning  them  may  differ  from 
» fa  burs,  is  in  a  very  high  degree  odious  and 
fl3  criminal.  Thus  fat*,  then,  my  adverfaries 
oi£  iand  I  are  agreed.  Hid  the  fcfeptical  philo- 
Ifi  fophers  cbnfined  fchemfelves  to  thofe  inoffen- 
I *  fivi  wranglings  that  Ihow  Only  the  fubtle- 
xfc5  ty  and  (iaptioufriefs  of  the  difputant,  but  af- 
jji  fedl  not  thd 'principles  of  humati  condu£, 
t  k  they  never  would  have  found  an  opponent 
i}'  in  me.  My  pa  Aid n  for  writing  is  not  ftrong ; 
and  my  love  of  controverfy  fo  tveak,  that,  if1 
fljj  it  could  always  be  avoided  with  a  fdfe  con-r 
Dj  fclence,  I  would  never*  engage  in  it  at  all. 
cs  But  whdn  do&rinds  art  publifhed  fubver- 
\i  five  of  morality  and  religion,  dodrines  of 
si  which  I  perceive  and  have  it  in  my  power  to- 
ils fexpdfe  the  abfurdity,  my  duty  to  the  public 
t  forbids  me  to  be  filent  j  efpecially  when  I  fee* 
t  that,  by  the  influence  df  fafhion,  folly,  or 
t  more  criminal  Caufes,  thofe  dodlrines  fpread 
i  tvider  and  voider  every  day,  diffufing  igno-1 
;  ranee,  mifery,  and  licentioulnefs,  where-* 
ever1  they  prevail.  Let  us  oppbfe  the  tor- 
rent, though  we  fliould  not  be  able  to  check 
it.  The  zeal  and  example  of  the  weak  hav6 
Vol.  L  3  L  often 
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often  roufed  to  aftion,   and  to  vkSfcory,    the 
flumbefing  virtue  of  the  ftrong. 

I  likewife  agree  with  my  adverfaries  in 
this,  that  fceptieifm,  where  it  tends  to 
make  men  well-bred,  and  good-natured,, 
and  to  rid  them  of  pedantry  and  petulance, 
without  doing  individuals  or  fociety  any 
harm,  is  an  excellent  thing.  And  fome 
forts  of  fceptieifm  there  are,  that  really  have 
this  tendency.  In  philofaphy,  in  hiftory, 
in  politics,  yea,  and  even  in  theology  it- 
felf,  there  are  many  points  of  doubtful  dif- 
putation,  in  regard  to  which  a  man's  judge- 
ment may  lean  to  either  of  the  fides,  or  hang 
wavering  between  them,  without  the  leaft 
inconvenience  to  himfelf,  or  others.  Whe- 
ther pure  fpacc  exiits,  or  how  we  come  to 
form  an  idea  of  it ;  whether  all  the  objedts 
of  human  reafon  may  be  fairly  reduced  to 
Ariftotle's  ten  categories  ;  whether  Hanni- 
bal, when  he  pafled  the  Alps,  had  any  vine- 
gar in  his  camp ;  whether  Richard  III.  was 
as  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  a  hump-backy 
as  is  commonly  believed  ;  whether  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland  married  Bothwell  from 
inclination,  or  from  the  necefGty  of  her  af- 
airs  ;  whether  the  earth  is  better  peopled 
now  than  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  whether 
public  prayers  Ihould  be  recited  from  me- 
mory, or  read  :  —  in  regard  to  thefe,  and 
fuch  like  queftions,  a  little  fceptieifm  may 
be  very  fafe  and  very  proper,  and  I  will  ne- 
ver think  die  worfe  of  a  man  for  differing 
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from  me  in  opinion.  And  if  ever  it  fhould 
be  my  chance  to  engage  in  controverfy  on 
fuch  queftions,  I  here  pledge  myjtlf  to  the 
fuiitCj  (abfit  invidia  verbo  !),  that  I  will  con- 
duct the  whole  affair  with  the  rnoft  exem- 
plary coplnefs  of  blood,  and  lenity  of  lan- 
guage. 1  have  obferved,  that  ftrong  convic- 
tion is  more  apt  to  breed  ftrife,  in  matters 
of  little  moment,  than  in  fubjedts  of  high, 
importance.  Not  to  mention  (what  I  would 
willingly  forget)  the  fcandalous  contefts  that 
kave  prevailed  in  the  Chriftian  world  about 
trifling  ceremonies  and  points  of  doctrine,  I 
need  only  put  the  reader  in  mind  of  thofe 
learned  critics  and  annotators,  Salmafius, 
Valla,  and  Scaliger,  who,  in  their  fquabbles 
about  words,  gave  fcope  to  fuch  rancorous 
animofity,  and  virulent  abufe,  as  is  altoge- 
ther without  example.  In  every  cafe  where 
dogmatical  belief  tends  to  harden  the  heartt 
or  to  breed  prejudices  incompatible  with  can- 
dour, humanity,  and  the  love  truth,  all  good 
men  will  be  careful  to  cultivate  moderation 
and  diffidence. 

But  there  are  other  points,  in  regard  to 
which  a  ftrong  convi&ion  produces  the  beft 
cffe&s,  and  doubt  and  hefitation  the  worft ; 
and  thefe  are  the  points  that  our  fceptics  la- 
bour to  fubvert,  and  I  to  eftabliih.  That 
the  human  foul  is  a  real  and  permanent  fub- 
ftance,  that  God  exifts,  that  virtue  and  vice 
are  diftin<5Uy  and  effentially  different,  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  truth,  and  that  man 
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in  many  cafes  is  capable  of  clifcovering  it, 
are  fome  of  the  principles  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  vindicate  from  the  objections 
/  of  fcepticifm.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
perfuade  us,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
truth  in  any  fcience ;  that  the  human  unr 
dcrftanding  ought  not  to  believe  any  thing, 
but  rather  to  remain  in  perpetual  fufpenfe 
between  oppofite  opinions ;  that  it  is  unrea-r 
fonable  to  believe  the  Deity  to  be  perfectly 
wife  and  good,  or  even  to  e*ift ;  that  the 
foul  of  man  has  nothing  permanent  in  its 
nature,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  exiftence  dif? 
tin&  from  its  prefent  perceptions,  which  are 
continually  changing,  and  will  fooq  be  at  an 
end;  and  that  moral  diftin&ipns  are  ambi- 
guous. This  fcepticifm,  the  reader  will  obr 
ierve,  is  totally  fubverfive  of  fcience,  mora- 
lity, and  religion,  both  natural  and  reveal? 
cd.  And  this  is  the  fcepticifm  which  I  am 
blamed  for  having  oppofed  with  warmth  and 
/  parneftnefs* 

I  defire  to  know,  what  goqd  efFeds  this 
fcepticifm  is  likely  to  produce  ?  "  It  hum- 
f<  bles,"  we  are  told,  "  our  pride  of  un- 
"  derftanding ."  Indeed  !  And  are  they  to 
~  be  confidered  as  patterns  of  humility,  whq 
let  the  wifdqm  of  all  former  ages  at  nought, 
bid  defiance  tq  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, and  fay  to  the  wiieft  and  beft  men 
that  ever  did  honour  to  our  nature,  Ye  arc 
fools  or  hypocrites  ;  we  only  are  candid, 
honeft,  and  fagacious  !      Is   this  humility ! 

Should 
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Should  I  be  humble,  if  I  were  to  fpeak  and 
^L<ft  in  this  manner  !  Every  man  of  fenfc 
would  pronounce  pie  loft  to  all  fhame,  an 
spoliate  frpm  truth  pnd  virtue,  an  enemy 
%o  human  kind ;  ^nd  my  own  conference 
would  juftify  the  cenfure. 

And  fo  it  feems  that  pride  of  underftand- 
ing  is  inf^parable  from  the  difpofition  of 
thofe  who  believe,  that  they  have  a  foul,  that 
there  is  a  God.  that  virtue  and  vice  are  e£* 
fentially  different,  and  that  jnep  are  in  fome 
cafes  permitted  to  difcern  the  difference  be- 
tween truth  and  falfphood  !  Ye{  the  gofpei 
requires  or  fuppofes  the  belief  of  all  thefe 
points  :  the  gqfpel  alfq  commands  us  to  be 
humble  :  and  the  fpirit  ancj  influence  of  the 
gofpel  have  produced  the  mqf};  perfect  ex- 
amples of  that  virtue  that  ever  appeared  a- 
jnong  men.  A  believer  may  be  proud :  but 
it  is  neither  his  belief,  nor  what  he  believes, 
that  can  make  him  io ;  for  both  ought  to 
{each  him  humility.  To  call  in  queftion, 
^nd  labour  to  fubvert,  thofe  firft  principles 
of  fcience,  morality,  and  religion,  which 
all  the  rational  part  of  mankind  acknow- 
ledge, is  indeed  an  indication  of  a  prefump- 
tuous  understanding  ;  but  does  the  fceptic 
lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the  believer  ?  I 
have  heard  of  a  thief,  when  clofe  purfued, 
turning  on  his  purfuers,  ajid  charging  them 
with  robbery :  but  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
ample worthy  a  philofopher's  imitation. 

The  prevention  of  bigotry  is  faid  to  be  an- 
other 
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other  of  the  blefled  effe&s  of  this    modern 
fcepticifm.     And  indeed,    if  fceptics   would 
a<5l  confidently  with  their  own  principles, 
there  wou\d  be  ground  for  the  remark  :    for 
a  man  who  believes  nothing  at  all,  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  blindly  attached  to  any  opinion, 
except  perhaps  tor  this  one,  that  nothing   is 
to   be  believed ;    in  which,    however,  if  he 
have  any  regard  to  uniformity  of  character, 
he  will  take  care  not  to  be  dogmatical.    But 
it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  obferving  his  conduct,  that 
the  fceptic  reje&s  thofe  opinions  only  which 
the  reft  of  mankind  admit :    for  that,  in  re- 
gard to  his  own  paradoxes,    he  is  a6   dog-? 
matical  as  other  people.      An  ingenious  au- 
thor has  therefore,  with  good  reafon,  made 
it  one  of  the   articles  of  the  Infidel's  creed. 
That  "  he  believes  in  all  unbelief  V  Though 
a  late  writer  is  a  perfect  fceptic  in  regard  to 
the  exiftence  of  his  foul  and  body,  he  is  cer- 
tain,   that  men    have   no  idea   of    power  : 
though  he  has  many  doubts  and  difficulties 
about  the  evidence  of  mathematical  truth, 
he  is  quite  pofitive,  that  his  foul  is  not  the 
fame  thing    to-day  it  was   yefterday :   and 
though  he  affirms,  that  it  is  by  an  a<3  of  the 
human   underftanding,    that  two  and  two 
have  come  to  be  equal   to  four  j  yet  he  can- 
not allpw,  that  to  fteal  or  to   abftain  from 
ftealing,  to  adl  or  to  ceafe  from  a&ion,  is  in 
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the  power  of  any  man.     In  reading  fceptical 
books,  I  have  often  found,   that  the  ftrength 
of  the  author's  attachment  to   his  paradox, 
is  in  proportion  to  its  abfurdity.     If  it  de- 
viates but  a  little  from  common  opinion,  he 
gives  himfelf  but  little  trouble  about  it ;  if  it 
be  inconfiftent  with  univerfal  belief,  he  con- 
defcends   to  argue  the  matter,  and  to  bring, 
what  with  him  pafles  for  a  proof  of  it;  if 
it  be  fuch  as  no  man  ever  did  or  could  be- 
lieve, he  is  ftill  more  conceited  of  his  proof, 
and  calls  it  a  demonftration  ;    but  if  it  is  in- 
conceivable, it  is  a  wonder  if  he  does   not 
take  it  for  granted.     Thus,  that  our  idea  of 
extenfion  is  extended,  is  inconceivable  ;    and 
in  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  feems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  ;  that  matter  exifts  only  in 
the  mind  that  perceives  it,  is  what  no  man 
ever  did  or  could  believe ;    and  the  author 
of  the  Treatife  concerning  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge  has  favoured  the  world  with 
what  paffes  among  the  fafhionable  metaphy- 
sicians for  a  demonftration  of  it  :    that  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  virtues  are  upon  the  fame 
footing,  is  inconfiftent  with  univerfal  belief; 
and  a  famous  author  has  argued  the  matter 
at  large,  and  would  fain  perfuade   us,  that 
he  has  proved  it ;    though  1  do  not  recollect, 
that   he   triumphs  in   this   proof   as  fo   ir- 
refiftible,    as   thofe  by   which  he   conceives 
himfelf  to  have  annihilated  the  idea  of  power, 
and  exploded  the  permanency  of  percipient 
iVbftances.     I  will  not  fay,    however,    that 

this 
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this  gradation  holds  univerfally.  Sceptics,  it 
muft  be  owned,  bear  a  right  zealous  attach* 
ment  to  all  their  abfurdities,  both  greater 
and  lefs.  If  they  are  mod  warmly  intereft- 
ed  in  behalf  of  the  former,  it  is,  I  fqppofc, 
becaufe  they  have  had  the  fagadity  to  forefee, 
that  thofe  would  (land  moft  in  heed  of  pro- 
tection. 

We  fee  now  how  far  fceptidifm  may  bd 
iaid  to  prevent  bigotfy.  It  prevents  all  bi- 
gotry, and  all  ftrong  attachment  on  the  fide 
of  truth  and  common  fenfe ;  but  in  behalf 
of  its  own  paradoxes,  it  eftablifties  bigotry 
the  ttioft  implicit  and  the  moft  obftinate. 
It  is  true,  that  fceptics  fometimes  tell  us* 
that,  however  pofitively  they  may  aflert  their 
do&rines,  they  would  not  have  us  think 
them  pofitive  after  tors  of  any  do&rine.  Sex? 
tus  Empiricus  has  done  this ;  and  fome  too* 
if  I  miftake  not,  of  our  modern  Pyrrhoniftsi 
But  common  readers  are  not  capable  of  fuch 
exquifite  refinement,  as  to  believe  their  au- 
thor to  be  in  earneft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
not  in  earneft ;  as  to  believe,  that  when  he 
afterts  fome  points  with  diffidence,  and  others 
with  the  ucmoft  confidence,  he  holds  himfelf 
to  be  equally  diffident  of  all. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  is  poi* 
(ible  for  a  fceptic  to  fatisfy  us,  that  he  is  e- 
qually  doubtful  of  all  doAfines.  He  muft 
affert  nothing,  lay  down  no  principles,  con- 
tradict none  of  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
and  advance  none  of  his  own :  in  a  word, 

t  he! 
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he  mull  confine  his  doubts  to  his  own  breaft, 
at  lead  the  grounds  of  his  doubts ;  or  pro- 
pofe  them  modeftly  and  privately ,  not  with 
a  view  to  make  us  change  our  mind,  but 
only  to  fhew  his  own  diffidence.  For  from 
the  moment  that  he  attempts  to  obtrude  them 
on  the  public,  or  on  any  individual,  or  even 
to  reprefent  the  opinions  of  others  as  lefs 
probable  than  his  own,  he  commences  a  dog* 
matift;  and  is  to  be  accounted  more  of 
lefs  prefumptuous,  according  as  his  dodtrint! 
is  more  or  lefs*  repugnant  to  common  fenfe* 
and  himfelf  more  or  lefs  induflrious  to  recom-* 
mend  it. 

Though  he  were  to  content  himfelf  with 
urging  objections,  without  feeking  to  lay 
down  any  principle  df  his  own,  which  how-* 
ever  is  a  degree  of  moderation  that  no  fcep- 
tic  ever  yet  arrived,  at,  we  would  not  on 
that  account  pronounce  him  an  inoffenfive 
man.  If  his  objections  have  ever  weakened 
the  moral  or  religious  belief  of  any  one  per- 
fon, he  has  injured  that  perfon  in  his  dear* 
eft  and  mod  important  concerns.  They  who 
know  the  value  of  true  religion,  and  have 
had  any  opportunity  of  obferving  its  effects 
on  themfel ves  or  others,  need  not  be  told, 
how  dreadful  to  a  fenfible  mind  it  is,  to  be 
ilaggered  in  its  faith  by  the  cavils  of  the 
Infidel.  Every  perfon  of  common  humani- 
ty, who  knows  any  thing  of  the  heart  of 
man,  would  fhudder  at  the  thought  of  in-* 
fufing  fcepticifm  into  the  pious   Chriftian* 
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Suppofe  the  Chriftian  to  retain  his  faith,  in 
fpite  of  all  objections ;  yet  the  confutation 
of  thefe  cannot  fail  to  diftrefs  him ;  and  a 
habit  of  doubting,  once  begun,  may,  to  the 
lateft  hour  of  his  life,  prove  fatal  to  his 
peace  of  mind.  Let  no  one  miftake  or  naif* 
reprefent  me  :  I  am  not  fpeaking  of  thoft 
points  of  dodhine  which  rational  believers  al- 
low to  be  indifferent :  I  fpeak  of  thofe  great 
and  moil  effential  articles  of  faith ;  the  exift- 
ence .  of  a  Deity,  infinitely  wife,  beneficent, 
and  powerful ;  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftatc 
of  retribution  ;  and  the  divine  authority 
.'  of  the  gofpel.  Thefe  are  the  articles  which 
fome  late  authors  labour  with  all  their  might 
to  overturn ;  and  thefe  are  the  articles  which 
every  perfon  who  loves  •  virtue  and  man- 
kind, would  wifh  to  fee  ardently  and  zealouf- 
ly  defended.  Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  thefe 
fublime  truths  with  full  afTurance  of  faith  ? 
I  glory  in  fuch  bigotry  :  I  wouJd  not  part 
with  it  for  a  thoufand  worlds :  I  congra- 
tulate -the  man  who  is  poflefled  of  it ;  for, 
amidft  all  the  viciffitudes  and  calamities  of 
the  prefent  ftate,  that  man  enjoy9  a  fund  of 
confolation,  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  fortune  to  deprive  him.  Calamities,  did 
I  fay  ?  The  evils  of  a  very  fhort  life  will  not 
be  accounted  fuch  by  him  who  has  a  near 
and  certain  profpecl  of  a  happy  eternity. — 
Will  it  be  faid,  that  the  firm  belief  of  thefe 
divine  truths  did  ever  give  rife  to  ill- nature 
pr  perfecution  ?     It  will  not  be  fkid,    by  ar 
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ny  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  hiftory, 
or  the  human  mind.  Of  fuch  belief,  whea 
fincere,  and  undebafed  by  criminal  paffions, 
meeknefs,  benevolence,  and  forgivenefs,  are 
the  natural  and  neceflary  effe<5ts.  There  is 
not  a  book  on  earth  fo  favourable  ta  all  the 
kind,  and  all  the  fublime  affections,  or  fo 
unfriendly  to  hatred  and  perfecution,  to  ty- 
ranny, injuftice,  and  every  fort  of  malevo- 
lence, as  that  very  gofpel  againft  which  our 
fceptics  entertain  fuch  a  rancorous  antipa- 
thy. Of  this  they  cannot  be  ignorant,  if 
they  have  ever  read  it ;  for  it  breathes  no- 
thing throughout,  but  mercy,  benevolence, 
and  peace.  If  they  have  not  read  it,  they 
and  their  prejudices  are  as  contemptible,  as 
any  thing  fo  hateful  can  be  :  if  they  have, 
their  pretended  concern  for  the  rights  of 
mankind  is  all  hypocrify  and  a  lie.  Nor 
need  they  attempt  to  frame  an  anfwer  to  this 
accufation,  till  they  have  proved,  that  the 
morality  of  the  gofpel  is  faculty  or  imperfect ; 
that  virtue  is  not  ufeful  to  individuals,  nor 
beneficial  to  fociety;  that  the  evils  of  life 
are  mod  effectually  alleviated  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  hope  ;  that  annihilation  is  a  more 
encouraging  profpedl  to  virtue,  than  the  cer- 
tain view  of  eternal  happinefs ;  that  nothing 
is  a  greater  check  to  vice,  than  a  firm  per- 
fuafion  that  no  punifhment  awaits  it ;  and 
that  it  is  a  consideration  full  of  mifery  to 
a  good  man,  when  weeping  on  the  grave 
of  a  beloved  friend,  to  reflect  that  they  fhall 
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foon  meet  again  in  a  better  ftate,   never  to 
part  any  more. 

I  wonder  at  thofe.  men  who  charge  upon 
Chriftianity  all  the  evils  that  fuperftition,  a- 
varice,  .  feufuality,  and  the  loye  of  power, 
have  introduced  into  the  Chriflian  world  ; 
and  then  fuppofe,  that  thefe  evils  are  to  be 
prevented,  not  by  fupprefling  criminal  paf- 
fions,  but  by  extirpating  Chriftianity,  or 
weakening  its  influence.  In  fa£t,  our  reli- 
gion fupplies  the  only  efie&ual  means  of 
fupprefling  thefe  paffions,  and  fo  prevent- 
ing the  xmfchief  complained  of ;  and  this  it 
will  ever  be  more  or  lefs  powerful  to  accom- 
plifh,  according  as  its  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  is  greater  or  lefs ;  and  greater 
or  lefs  will  its  influence  be,  according  as  it? 
dodlrines  are  more  or  lefs  firmly  believed. 
It  was  not  begaufe  they  were  Ghiift&ns,  but 
becaufe  they  were  covetous  and  cruel,  that 
the  firft  invaders  of  America  perpetrated 
thofe  diabolical  cruelties  in  Peru  and  Mexi- 
co, the  narrative  of  which  is  infupportable 
to  humanity.  Had  they  been  Chriftians  iq 
any  thing  but  in  name,  they  would  have  lo- 
ved their  neighbour  as  themfelves ;  and  no 
man  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himfelf, 
will  ever  cu$  his  throat,  or  roaft  him  alive, 
in  order  to  get  at  his  money. 

If  zeal  be  warrantable  on  any  occafion,  it 
muft  be  fo  in  the  prefent  controverfy  :  fo? 
I  know  of  no  dodlrines  more  important  in 
theixifelvest  or  uwre  idling  tQ  a  fenfihle 
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mind,    than  thofe  which   the  fcepticifm  I 
controvert  tends  to  overturn.     But  why,  it 
may  be  faid,  fhould  zeal  be  warrantable  on. 
any  occafion  ?     The  anftver  is  eafy  :    Becaufe 
on  fome  occafions  it  is  decent  and  natural. 
When  a  man  is  deeply  interefted  in  his  fub- 
jelt,    it  is  not  natural  for  him  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  as   much  coolnefs,  as  if 
he  were  difputing  about  an  indifferent  mat- 
ter :    and  whatever  is  not  natural  is  offen- 
five.     Were  he  to  hear  his  deareft  friends 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  knaves  and 
ruffians,   would  it  be  natural,  would  it  be 
decent,    for  him  to  preferve  the  fame  indif- 
ference in  his  look,  and  foftnefs  in  his  man- 
ner, as  if  he  were  inveftigating  a  truth  in 
conic  fe&ions,    arguing  about  the  camfe  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  fettling  a  point  of  an- 
cient hiftory  ?     Ought  he  not  to  fhow,    by 
the  fharpnefs  as  well  as  by  the  folidity  of  his 
reply,  that  he  not  only  difavows,  but  detefts 
the  accufation  ?     Is  there  a  man  whofe  in- 
dignation would  not  kindle  at  fuch  an  infult  ? 
Is  there  a  man  who  would  be  fo  much  over- 
awed by  any  antagonift,    as  to  conceal  his 
indignation  ?     Of  fuch  a  man  I   fhall  only 
iky,    that  I  would  not  chufe  him  for  my 
friend.   When  our  fubjecl  lies  near  our  hearty 
our  language  mull  be  animated,  or  it  will 
be  worfe  than  lifelefs ;  it  will  be  affe&ed  and 
hypocritical.    Now  what  fubjeft  can  lie  near- 
er the  heart  of  a  Chriftian,  or  of  a  man,  than 
the  exiftepce  ^nd  perfections   of  God,  ancj 
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the  immortality  of  the  human  foul  ?  If  he 
cannot,  if  he  ought  not,  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience the  blafphemies  uttered  by  unthink- 
ing profligates  in  their  common  converfa- 
tion,  with  what  temper  of  mind  will  he  liften 
or  reply  to  the  cool,  infidious,  and  enveno- 
med impieties  of  the  deliberate  Atheift ! — Fy 
on  it !  that  I  fhould  need  to  write  fo  long  an 
apology  for  being  an  enemy  to  Atheifin  and 
nonfenfe ! 

"  But  why  engage  in  the  controverfy  at 
"  all  ?     Let  the  Infidel  do  his  worft,   and 
44  heap  fbphifm  on  fophifm,  and  rail,    and 
*c  blafpheme  as  long  as  he  pleafes ;  if  your 
*c  religion  be  from  God,  or  founded  in  rca- 
iC  fon,  it  cannot  be  overthrown.     Why  then 
€C  giyc  yourfclf  or  others  any  trouble  with 
*c  your  attempts  to  fupport  a  caufe,  againft 
"  which  it  is  faid  that  hell  itfelf  Ihall  not 
"  prevail  ? "  —  This    objection     has     been 
made,     and    urged   too    with    confidence. 
It  has  juft  as  much  weight  as  the  following. 
Why  enadl  laws   againft,  or  inflift  punifli- 
ment  upon  murderers  ?     Let  them  do  their 
worft,  and  ftab,   and  ftrangle,  and  poifbn, 
as  much  as  they  pleafe,  they  will  never  be 
able  to  accomplifh  the  final  extermination  of 
the  human  fpecies,  nor  perhaps  to  depopu- 
late a  fingle  province.  —  Such  idle  talk  de- 
serves  no  anfwer,  or  but  a  very  fliort  one. 
We  do  believe,  and  therefore  we  rejoice,  that 
our  religion  ftiall  flourifh  in  fpite  of  all  the 
fophiftry  of  malevolent  men.     But  is  their 

fophiftry 
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fbphiftry  the  lefs  wicked  on  that  account? 
Does  it  not  deferve  to  be  punifhed  with  ridi- 
cule and  confutation  ?     Have  we  reafon  to 
hope,  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  to  fave 
any  individual  from  infidelity,  or  even  any 
.  believer  from  thofe  doubts  and  apprehenfions 
'which  the  writings  of  infidels  are  intended 
to  raife  ?     And  is  it  not  worth  our  while,  is 
it  not  our  duty,  ought  it  not  to  be  our  inclir 
nation,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  fuch  a.cala7 
mity  ?     Nor  let  us  imagine  that  this  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  clergy  alone.  They,  no  doubt, 
are  beft  qualified  for  this  fervice ;.   but  we 
of  the  laity  who  believe  the  gofpel,  are  un- 
der the  fame  obligation   to  wifh  well,  and> 
according  to  our  ability,  to  do  good  to  our  # 
fellow-creatures.     For  my  own  part,  though 
the  writing  of  this  book  had  been  a  work  of 
much  greater  difficulty  than  1  found  it  to  be, 
I    would   have  chearfully   undertaken  it,  in 
the  hope  of  being  infirumental  in  reclaim- 
ing even  a  fingle  iceptic  from  his  unhappy 
prejudices,  or  in  preserving  even  a  fingle  be- 
liever from  the  horrors  of  fcepticifm.     Tell 
me  not,  that  thofe  horrors  have  no  exiflence. 
I  know  the  contrary.     Tell  me  not,  that  the 
good  ends  propofed  can  never  in  any  degree 
be    accomplifhed    by   performances   of  this 
kind.     Of  this  too  I  know  the  contrary. 

Suppofe  a  fet  of  men,  fubjedts  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  government,  to  publilh  books  fetting 
forth,  That  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious, 
is  an  abfurdityj    that  trial  by  juries,  thp 

Habeas 
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Habeas  corpus  a&,    magna  charta,   and  the 
Proteftant  religion,  are  intolerable  nuifances ; 
and  that  Popery,  defpotifin,  and  the  inqui- 
fition,  ought  immediately  to  be  eftablifhed 
throughout    the    Britifh    empire ;     fuppofe 
them  to  exhort  their  countrymen  to  over- 
turn, or  at  leaft  to  difregard,  our  excellent 
laws  and  conftitution,  and  make  a   tender 
of  their  fouls  and  confidences  to  the  Pope, 
and  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  King 
of  France ; — and  *  fuppofe  them  to  write  fo 
cautioufly  as  to  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the 
law,  and  yet  with  plaufibility  fufficient   to 
feduce  many,  and  give  rife  to  much  diflatif- 
fa&ion,  difcord,  and  licentious  pra&ice,  e- 
qually  fatal  to  the  happinefs  of  individuals 
and  to  the  public  peace : — With  what  tem- 
per would  an  Englifhman  of  fenfe  and  fpirit 
fet  about  confuting  their  principles  ?    Would 
it  be  decent,  or  even  pardonable,  to  handle 
fuch  a  fubject  with  coolnefs,  or  to  behave 
with  complaifance  towards  fuch  adverfaries  ? 
Suppofe  them  to  have  fpecious  qualities,  and 
to  pafs  with  their  own  party  for  men  of 
candour,  genius,  and  learning :  yet  the  lover 
of  liberty  and  mankind  would  not,  I   prc- 
fume,  be  difpofed  to  pay  them  any  exceffive 
compliments  on  that  account,    or  on  any  o- 
ther.     But  fuppofe  thefe  political  apoftates  to 
appear,    in  the  courfe  of  the   controverfy, 
chargeable  with  ignorance  and    fbphiftical 
reafbning,   with  evafive  and  quibbling  re- 
finements,   with  miireprefentation  of  com- 
%  nion 
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«  mon  fails,  and  mifapprehenfion  of  com* 
mou  language,  more  attached  to  hypothe- 
lis  than  to  the  truth,  preferring  their  own 
conceits  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,, 
and  feeking  to  gratify  their  own  exorbitant 
vanity  and  lull  of  paradox,  though  at  the 
expcnce  of  the  happinefs  of  millions  :  —  with 
what  face  could  their  mod  implicit  admirers 
complain  of  the  feverity  of  that  antagonift 
who  ftiould  treat  both  them  and  their  prin- 
ciples with  contempt  and  indignation  ?  with 
what  face  urge  in  their  defence,  that  though 
perhaps  fbmewhat  blameable  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  they  and  their  works  were  not- 
withftanding  intitled  to  univerfal  efteem,  and 
the  mod  refpe&ful  ufage,  on  'account  of 
their  fkill  in  mufic,  architecture,  geome- 
try, and  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  !  On 
this  account,  would  they  be  in  any  lefs  de- 
gree the  pefts  of  fbciety,  or  the  enemies  of 
mankind  ?  would  their  falfe  reafoning  be  lefs 
fophiftical,  their  prefumption  lefs  arrogant 
or  their  malevolence  lefs  atrocious  ?  Do  not 
the  men  who,  like  Alexander,  Machiavel, 
and  the  author  of  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans, 
employ  their  great  talents  in  deftroying  and 
corrupting  mankind,  aggravate  all  their  o- 
ther  crimes  by  the  dreadful  addition  of  in- 
gratitude and  breach  of  truft  ?  And  are  not 
their  characters,  for  this  very  reafon,  the 
jnore  obnoxious  to  univerfal  abhorrence  ? 
An  illiterate  blockhead  in  the  Robinhood  ta- 
vern, blafpheming  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
Vol.  I  3  N  or 
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or  labouring  to  confound  the  diftm&ions  of 
vice  and  virtue,  is  a  wicked  wretch,  no  doubt: 
but  his  wickednefs  admits  of  fome  fhadow 
of  ^xcufe;  he  might  plead  his  ignorance, 
his  ftupidity,  and  the  ftill  more  profligate 
lives  and  principles  of  thofe  whom  the  world, 
by  a  prepofterous  figure  of  fpeech^  is  plea- 
fed  to  call  his  betters  :  but  the  men  of  parts 
and  learning,  who  join  in  the  fame  infernal 
cry,  are  criminals  of  a  higher  order  ;  for  in 
their  defence  nothing  can  be  pleaded  that 
will  not  aggravate  their  guilt. 

My  defign  in  this  book  was,  to  give  others 
the  very  fame  notions  of  the  fceptical  philo- 
sophy that  I  myfelf  entertain ;  which  I  could 
not  have  done,  if  I  had  not  taken  the  li- 
berty to  deKver  my  thoughts  plainly  fand 
without  referve.  And  truly  I  faw  no  rea- 
fbn  for  being  more  indulgent  to  the  wri- 
tings of  fceptics,  than  to  thofe  of  other  men. 
The  tafte  of  the  public  requires  not  any  fuch 
extraordinary  condefcenfion.  If  ever  it  mould, 
which  is  not  probable,  we  may  then  think 
it  prudent  to  comply ;  but,  as  we  fcorn,  in 
matters  of  fuch  moment,  to  exprefs  our- 
felves  by  halves,  we  will  then  alfo  throw  pen 
^nd  ink  afide,  never  to  be  refumed  until  we 
again  find,  that  we  may  with  fafety  write, 
and  be  honeft  at  the  fame  time. 
^  Infidels  take  it  upon  them  to  treat  reli- 
gion and  its  friends  with  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, mifreprefentation,  undeferved  ridi- 
cule! *X\d  4ivers  other  forts  of  abufe.     Some 

of 
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of  them  aflert,  with  the  mod  dogmatical  af- 
iurance,  what  they  know  to  be  contrary  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  All  this  pafles 
for   wit,  and  eloquence*  and  liberal  inqui- 
ry,  and  a  manly  fpirit.     But  whenever  the* 
friends  of  truth  efpoufe,  with  warmth,  that 
.caufe  which  they  know  to  be  agreeable  to 
common  fenfe  and  univerfal  opinion,  this  is 
called  bigotry :    and  whenever  the  Chriftian 
vindicates,  with  earneftnefs,  thofe  principles 
which  he  believes  to  be  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, and  which  he  knows  to  be  effen- 
tial  to  the  happinefs  of  man,    immediately 
he  is  charged    with  want  of   moderation* 
Want  of  temper,  enthufiafhi,  and  the  fpirit 
of  perfecutiocu     Far  be  it  from  the  lover  of1 
truth  to  imitate  thofe  authors  in  mifreprefen- 
tation,  or  in  endeavouring  to  expofe  their  ad- 
verfaries  to  unmerited  ridicule.     But  if  a 
man  were  to  obtain  a  patent  for  vending 
poifbn,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  deny  his 
neighbour  the  privilege  of  felling  the  anti- 
dote.    If  their  zeal  in  fpreading  and  recom- 
mending their  dodtrines  be  fuffered  to  pais 
without  cenfure,  our  zeal  in  vindicating  ours 
has  at  lead  as  good  a  title  to  pafs  uncenfu- 
red.     If  this  is  not  allowed,    I  muft  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  prefent  race  of  infidels,  like  the 
jute  divino  kings,  imagine  themfelves  inverted 
with  fome    peculiar  fandtity  of  character; 
that  whatever  they  are  pleafed  to  fay  is  to 
be  received  as  law  ;    and  that  to  contradict 
their  will,    or  even   addref?  them  without 

3  N  2  proftration, 
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proftration,  is  indecent  and  criminal.  I 
know  not  whence  it  is  that  they  affumc  thefe 
airs  of  fuperiority.  Is  it  from  the  high  rank 
fome  of  them  hold  in  the  world  of  letters  ? 
I  would  have  them  know,  that  it  is  but 
a  fliort  time  fince  that  high  rank  was  ei- 
ther yielded  to,  or  claimed  by,  fuch  per- 
fons.  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Collins,  Woolftont 
and  the  reft  of  that  tribe,  were  within  thefe 
forty  or  fifty  years  accounted  a  very  con- 
temptible brotherhood.  The  great  geniuses 
of  the  lad  age  treated  them  with  little  ce- 
remony; and  would  not,  I  fuppofe,  were 
they  now  alive,  pay  more  refpedt  to  imita- 
tors, than  they  did  to  the  original  authors. 
If  the  enemies  of  our  religion  would  profit 
by  experience,  they  might  learn,  from  the 
fate  of  fome  of  their  moll  renowned  bre- 
thren, that  infidelity,  however  fafliionable 
and  lucrative,  is  not  the  moft  convenient 
field  for  a  fuccefsful  difplay  of  genius.  E- 
ver  fince  Voltaire,  ftimulated  by  avarice,  and 
other  dotages  incident  to  unprincipled  old 
age,  formed  the  fcheme  of  turning  a  penny 
by  writing  againft  the  Chriftian  religion,  he 
has  dwindled  from  a  genius  of  no  common 
'magnitude  into  a  paltry  book-maker ;  and 
now  thinks  he  does  great  and  terrible  things* 
by  retailing  the  crude  and  long-exploded 
notions  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  laft  age, 
which,  when  feafoned  with  a  few  miftakes, 
mifreprefentations,  and  ribaldries  of  his 
own,  form  fuch  a  mefs  of  falfehood,  impie- 
ty* 
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ty,  obfcenity,  and  other  abominable  ingre- 
dients, as  nothing  but  the  monftrous  maw 
of  an  illiterate  infidel  can  either  digeft  of 
endure.  Several  of  our  famous  fceptics  have 
lived  to  fee  the  greateft  part  of  their  profane 
tenets  confuted.  I  hope,  and  earneftly  wifh, 
that  they  may  live  to  make  a  full  recanta- 
tion. Some  of  them  muft  have  known,  and 
many  of  them  might  have  known,  that  their 
tenets  were  confuted  before  they  adopted 
them:  yet  did  they  adopt  them  notwith- 
ftanding,  and  difplay  them  to  the  world  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
been  advanced  on  the  other  fide.  So  have  I 
feen  a  tefty  and  ftubborn  dogmatift,  when  all 
his  arguments  were  anfwered,  and  all  his 
invention  exhaufted,  comfort  himfelf  at  laft 
with  fimply  repeating  his  former  pofitions  at 
the  end  or  each  new  remonftrance  from  the 
adverfary. 

•  They  who  are  converfant  in  the  works  of 
the  fceptical  philofophers,  know  very  well, 
that  thofe  gentlemen  do  not  always  maintain 
that  moderation  of  ftyle  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  perfons  of  their  profeflion ;  and 
if  I  thought  my  conduct  in  this  refpedfc  need- 
ed to  be,  or  could  be,  juftified  by  fuch  a 
precedent,  I  might  plead  even  their  example 
as  my  apology.  But  I  difclaim  every  plea 
that  fuch  a  precedent  could  afford  me:  I 
write  not  in  the  fpirit  of  retaliation ;  and 
when  I  find  myfelf  inclined  to  be  an  imi- 
tator, I  will  look  out  for  other  models.  In- 
deed 
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deed  it  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed,  that  I 
would  take  thofe  for  my  pattern,  whofe  prin- 
ciples and  projeds  are  £o  diredly  oppofite 
to  mine.  Their  writings  tend  to  fubvert 
the  foundations  of  human  knowledge,  to 
poifon  the  fources  of  human  happinefs,  and 
to  overturn  that  religion  which  the  beft  and 
wifeft  men  have  believed  to  be  of  divine  o~ 
riginal,  and  which  every  good  man,  who 
underftands  it,  muft  reverence  as  the  great- 
eft  blefling  ever  conferred  upon  the  human 
race.  I  write  with  a  view  to  counteract  thefc 
tendencies,  by  vindicating  fome  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  religion  and  fcience  from  the 
fceptical  objections,  and  by  fhowing,  that 
no  man  can  attempt  to  disprove  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of  khowledge  without  contradidting 
himfelf.  To  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
they  fcruple  not  to  oppofe  their  own  con- 
ceits, as  if  they  judged  thefe  to  be  more 
worthy  of  credit  than  any  other  authority, 
human  or  divine.  1  urge  nothing  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  or  fervour,  in  which  I 
have  not  good  reafon  to  think  myfelf  war- 
ranted by  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind!. 
Does  their  caufe,  then,  or  docs  mine,  de- 
ferve  the  warmeft  attachment  ?  Have  they, 
or  have  I,  the  mod  need  to  guard  againft 
vehemence  of  expreffion  *  ?     As  certainly  as 

the 

*  "  There  is  no  fatisfying  the  demands  of  falfe  deli- 
•f  cacy,w  fays   an  elegant   and  pious  author,  "  becau& 
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the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  a  defirable  ob- 
ject, £0  certainly  is  my  caufe  good,  and  theirs 
evil. 

To  conclude  :  Liberty  of  fpeech  and  wri- 
ting is  one  of  thofe  high  privileges  that 
diftinguifh  Great  Britain  from  all  other  na- 
tions. Every  good  fubjeft  wiflies,  that  it 
may  be  preferved  to  the  lateft  'pofterity ;  and 
would  be  forry  to  fee  the  civil  power  inter- 
pofe  to  check  the  progrefs  of  rational  inqui- 
ry. Nay,  when  inquiry  ceafes  to  be  rational, 
and  becomes  both  whimfical  and  pernicious, 
advancing  as  far  as  fome  late  authors  have 
carried  it,  to  controvert  the  firft  principles 
of  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion,  and 
confequently  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Britifli  government,  and  of  all  well-regula- 
ted fociety;  even  then,  it  muft  do  more 
hurt  than  good  to  oppofe  it  with  the  arm  of 
flefh.  For  perfecution  and  punifhment  for 
the  fake  of  opinion,  feldom  fail  to  ftrength- 
en  the  party  they  are  intended  to  fupprefs ; 

0  they  are  not  regulated  by  any  fixed  ftandard.  But  a 
<*  man  of  candour  and  judgement  will  allow,  that  the 
u  bafhful  timidity  praftifed  by  thofe  who  put  themfelves 
"  on  a  level  with  the  adverfaries  of  religion,  would  ill 
"  become  one  who,  declining  all  difputes,  afierts  pri- 
«  mary  truths  on  the  authority  of  common  fenfe  5  and 
<'  that  whoever  pleads  the  caufe  of  religion  in  this  way, 
"  has  a  right  to  aflume  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  pronounce 
"  with  a  more  decifive  air,  not  upon  the  ftrength  of  his 
'<  own  judgement,  but  on  the  reverence  due  from  aU 
tt  niaokind  to  the  tribunal  to  which  he  appeals." 

Ofwald's  Appeal  in  behalf  of  religion,  p.  14, 

-  -  # 
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and  when  opinions  are  combated  by  fuch 
weapons  only,  (which  woufd  probably  be  the 
cafe  if  the  law  were  to  interpofe),  a  fulpi- 
cion  arifes  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no  o- 
ther  weapons  are  to  be  had ;  and  therefore 
that  the  fedtary,  though  deftitute  of  power, 
is  not  wanting  in  argument.  Let  opinions 
then  be  combated  by  reafon,  and  let  ridicule 
be  employed  to  expoie  nonfenfe.  And  to 
keep  our  licentious  authors  in  awe,  and  to 
make  it  their  interefl  to  think  before  they 
write,  to  examine  fadls  before  they  draw  in- 
ferences, to  read  books  before  they  criticife 
them,  and  to  ftudy  both  fides  of  a  queftion 
before  they  take  it  upon  them  to  give  judge- 
ment, it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  their  vices 
and  follies,  as  authors,  were  ibmetimes  cha£» 
tifed  by  a  fatirical  feverity  of  expreffion* 
This  is  a  proper  punifhment  for  their  fault ; 
this  punifhment  they  certainly  deferve ;  and 
this  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  phi- 
lofopher,  or  divine,  or  any  man  who  loves 
God  and  his  fellow-creatures,  to  inflidt. 
Milton,  Locke,  Cudworth,  Sidney,  Tillot- 
fon,  and  feveral  of  the  greatefl  and  beft  wri- 
ters of  the  prefent  age,  have  fet  the  example  j 
and  have,  I  doubt  not,  done  good  by  their 
nervous  and  animated  expreffion,  as  well  as 
by  the  folidity  of  their  arguments.  This 
punifhment,  if  inflided  with  difcretion, 
might  teach  our  licentious  authors  fome- 
thing  of  modefty,  and  of  deference  to  the 
judgement  of  mankind ;  and,  it  is  to  be  ho- 

2  ped, 
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ped,  would  in  time  bring  down  ihat  fpirit 
of  prefumption,  and  affedled  fuperiority, 
which  hath  of  late  diftinguifhed  their  wri- 
tings, and  contributed,  more  perhaps  than 
all  their  fubtlety  and  fophiftry,  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  and  the 
fashionable.  It  is  true,  the  beft  of  caufes 
may  be  pleaded  with  an  excefs  of  warmth ; 
as  when  the  advocate  is  fo  blinded  by  his. 
zeal,  as  to  lofe  fight  of  his  argument ;  or  as 
when,  in  order  to  render  his  adverfaries  o- 
dious,  he  alludes  to  fuch  particulars  of  their 
character  or  private  hiftory  as  are  not  to  be 
gathered  from  their  writings.  The  former 
fault  never  fails  to  injure  the  caule  which 
the  writer  means  to  defend  :  the  latter,  which 
is  properly  termed  perfonai  abufe,  is  in  itfelf 
fo  hateful,  that  every  perfon  of  common 
prudence  would  be  inclined  to  avoid  it  for 
his  own  fake,  even  though  he  were  not  re- 
flrained  by  more  weighty  motives.  If  an 
author's  writings  be  fubverfive  of  virtue,, 
and  dangerous  to  private  happinefs,  and  the 
public  good,  we  ought  to  hold  them  in  de- 
te  flat  ion,  and,  in  order  to  counteract  their 
baneful  tendency,  to  endeavour  to  render 
them  deteftable  in  the  eyes  of  others;  thus 
far  we  adl  the  part  of  honeft  men%  and 
good  citizens :  but  with  his  private  hiftory 
we  have  no  concern;  nor  with  his  chara&er* 
except  ib  far  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  fub- 
mit  it  to  the  public  judgement,  by  difplay- 
ing  it  in  his  works.  When  thefe  are  of  that 
vox-.  I»  \  Q  peculiar 
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peculiar  fort,  that  we  cannot  cxpofe  them  in 
their  proper  colours,  without  reflecting   on 
his  abilities  and  moral  charadter,  we  ought 
by  no  means  to  facrifice  our  love  of  truth 
and  mankind  to  a  complaifance,   which,    if 
we  are  what  we  pretend  to  be,    and  ought 
to  be,  would  be  hypocritical  at  bed,  as  well 
as  mockery  of  the  public,  and  treachery  to 
our  caufe.     The  good  of  fociety  is  always  to 
be  coniidered  as  a  matter  of  higher  import- 
ance than  the  gratification  of  an  author's  va- 
nity.    If  he  does  not  think  of  this  in  time, 
and  take  care  that  the  latter  be  confident 
with  the  former,  he  has  himfelf  to  blame  for 
all  the  confequences.     The  feverity  of  Col- 
lier's attack  upon  the  ftage,  in  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  was,  even  in  the  judgement 
of  one  *  who   thought  it  exceflive,  and  who 
will  not  be  fufpedled  of  partiality  to  that  au- 
thor s  dodtrine,  produ&ive  of  very  good  ef- 
fects ;    as  it  obliged  the  fucceeding  dramatic 
poets  to  curb  that  propenfion  to  indecency, 
which  had  carried  fome  of  their  predeceflbrs 
fo  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  tafte  and 
good  manners*     If  we  are  not  permitted  to 
anfwer  the  objections  of  the  infidel  as  plain- 
ly, and  with  as  little  referve,  as  he  makes 
them,   we   engage   him  on  unequal   terms. 
And  many  will   be  difpofed  to  think  molt 
favourably  of  that    caufe,   whofe  adherents 
difplay  the  greateft  ardour ;  and  fome,  pei> 

*  Collcy  Cibber.    Sec  his  Apology,  vol.  i.  p.  aoi. 

haps, 
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haps,  may  be  tempted  to  impute  to  timidi- 
ty, or  to  a  fecret  diffidence  of  our  prin- 
ciples,  what  might  have  been  owing  to  a 
much  more  pardonable  weaknefs. 

For  my  own  part,   though  I  have  always 
been,  and  fhall  always  be,  happy  in  applaud- 
ing excellence  where-ever  I  find  it ;  yet  nei- 
ther the  pomp  of  weakh  nor  the  dignity  of 
office,  neither  the  frown  of  the  great  nor 
the  fneer  of  the  fafhionable,  neither  the  fcio- 
lift's  clamour  nor  the  profligate's  refentment, 
fhall  ever  footh  or  frighten  me  into  an  ad- 
miration,   real  or  pretended,  of  impious  te- 
nets, fophifticil  reafonirig,  or  that  paltry  me- 
taphyfic  with  which  literature  has  been   fb 
difgraced  and  peftered  of  late  years.     I  am 
not  fb  much  addi&ed  to  controverfy,  as  e- 
ver  to  enter  into  any  but  what  I  judge  to  be 
of  very  great  importance :  and  into  fuch  con- 
troverfy i  cannot,  I  will  not,  enter  with  cold- 
nefs  and  unconcern.     If  I  fhould,    I  might 
pleafe  a  party,  but  I  mufl  offend  the  public ; 
I  might  efcape  the  cenfure  of  thofe  whofe 
praife  I  would  not  value,  but  I  fhould  juftly 
forfeit  the  efteem  of  good  men,  and  incur  the 
difapprobation  of  my  own  confcience. 


The  End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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